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SIXTEENTH EVENING. 

PERSEVERANCE AGAINST FORTUNE. 
A STORY. 

Theodore was a boy o£ lively parts 
and engaging manners ; but he had the 
failing of being extremely impatient in 
his temper, and inclined to extremes. 
He was ardent in all his pursuits, but 
could bear no disappointment ; and if 
the least thing went wrong, he threw 
up what he was about in a pet, and 
could n<5t be prevailed upon to resume 
it. His father (Mr. Carleton) had given 
him a bed in the garden, which he had 
cultivated with great delight. The bor- 
ders were set with double daisies of dif- 
ferent colours, next to which was a row 
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2 SIXTEENTH EVENING. 

of auriculas and polyanthuses. Beyond 
were stocks and other taller flowers and. 
shrubi^ ; Mid A beautiftil danial^k rose 
graced the centre. This rose was just 
budding) and Theodore watched its 
daily progress with great interest. One. 
unfortunate day, the door of the gar- 
den being left open, a drove of pigs 
entered, and began to riot on the herbs 
tLtiA flowers. An alarm being soutided, 
ilierodbre and the servant boy rushed 
Upon them, smacking their whips. 
Thfe whole herd, in affright, took their 
course across Theodofe^s flower-bed, on 
\vhich some of them had before been ' 
grazing. Stocks, daisies, and auriculas 1 
were ail trampled doWti Of tOfti up : J 
and, what Was wof^t of all, a large! 
old sow rSih directly oVfer the beantifiill 
rose-tree, iafid broke off its stem levell 
with the ground. Wheti Theodore camel 
lip and beheld all the misOhief, and es- 
^peciallyhis favourite rose strewed on the, 
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soil, rage and grief clicked his utter- 
ance. After standing ^wjule the pic- 
ture of despair, he snatched up a sp^de 
that stood near, and witH furious h^ste 
dug over the whole bed, and whelmed 
all the relics of his flowers deep under 
the soil. This exertion being endedi 
he burst into tears^ and silently left the 
garden. 

His father, who had beheld the scene 
at a distance, though somewhat diverted 
at the boy's childish violence, yet began 
seriously to reflect on the future conse- 
quences ^'«uch a temper, if suffered to 
grow up without restraint. He said 
nothing to him at the time, but in 
the afternoon he took him a walk into 
a i>eighbouring parish. There was a 
large wild common, and at the skirts of 
it, a neat farm-house with fields lying 
round it, all well fenced, and cultivated 
in the best manner. The air was 
sweetened with the bean-flower and 
B 2 



4 . SIXTEENTH EVENING. 

clover. An orchard of fine young fruit- 
trees lay behind the hojise ; and before 
it a little garden, gay with all the flowers 
of the season. A stand of beehives was 
on the southern side,'sheltered by a thick 
hedge of honeysuckle and sweet-brier. 
The farm-yard was stocked with pigs 
and poultry, A herd of cows with full 
udders was just coming home to be 
milked. Every thing wore the aspect 
of plenty and good management. The 
charms of the scene struck Theodore 
very forcibly, and he expressed his plea- 
sure in the warmest terms. This place, 
said his father, belongs to a man who is 
the greatest example I know of patient 
fortitude bearing up against misfortune; 
and all that you see is the reward of 
his own perseverance. I am a little 
acquainted with him ; and we will go 
in and beg a draugtit of milk, and try 
if we can prevail upon him to tell us 
his story. Theodore willingly accom- 
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panied his farther. They were received 
by the farmer with cordial frankness. 
After they were seated, ' Mr. Hardman 
(^ays Mr. Carleton^') I have often heard 
of part oi your adventures, but never 
had ^ regular account of the whole. If 
you will favour me and my little boy 
with the story of them, we sliall think 
ourselves much obliged to you. Lack- 
a-day ! sir (said he), there's littlie in 
them worthtellingof, as far as I know. 
I have had niy ups and downs in the 
world, to he sure, but so have many 
naen besides. However^ if you wish 
ta hear about them, they are at your 
service ; and I canH say but it givei^ 
me pleasure sometimes to talk ovef 
old matters, and thmk how much better 
things have turned out than might 
bave been expected. Now I am of 
Qpinion (said Mr. C.) that from your 
spirit ^hd perseverance a good con- 
clusion might always have been ex- 
^3 



6 SIXTEENTH EVENING. 

pected. You are pleased to compli- , 
ment, sir (replied the farmer) ;. but I. 
will begin without, more words. 

You may perhaps have heard that 
my father was a man of good estate. 
He thought of nothing, poor man ! but 
Jiow to spend it ; and he had the un- 
common luck to spend it twice over. 
For when he was obliged to sell it the 
first time, it was bought in by a rela- 
tion, who left it him again by his will. 
But my poor father was not a man to 
take warning. He fell to living as he 
had done before, and just made his 
estate and his life hold out together. He 
died at the age of five and forty, and 
left his family beggars. I believe be 
would not have taken to drinking, as 
he did, had it not been for his im- 
patient temper, which made him fret 
and vex himsielf for every trifle, and 
then he ^ad nothing for it but to 
drown his ckre in liquor. 
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It was my lot to be taken by my mo- 
ther's brother, who was master of a mer- 
chant ship. I sexved him as an apprentice 
several years, and imderwent a good 
deal of the usual hardship of a sailor's 
life. He had just made me his mate in 
a voyage up the Mediterranean, when 
we had the misfortune to be wrecked 
on the coast of Morocco. The ship 
struck at some distance from shore, 
and we lay a long stormy night with 
the waves dashing over us, expecting 
every moment to perish. My uncle 
and several of the crew died of fatigue 
and want, and by morning but four of 
us were left alive. My companions 
were so disheartened, that they thought 
of nothing but submitting to their fate. 
For my part, I thought life still worth 
struggling for; and the weather having 
become calmer, I persuaded them to 
join me in making a kind of raft, by 
the help of which, with much toil and 
danger, we reached the land. Here 
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ve W(^re seized by the barbarous in- 
habit^nt^^ s^nd carried up the country 
for slaves to the emperor. We were 
employed about some public buildings, 
made to \?ork very hard with the whip 
at our backs, and allowed nothing but 
water and a kind of pulse, I have 
heard persons talk as if there was little 
in being a slave but the name; but 
they who have been slaves themselves 
I am sure will never make light of 
slavery in others. A ransom was set 
on our heads, but so high, that it 
seemed imppssible for poor friendless 
creatures like us ever to pay it. The 
thought of perpetual servitude* toge- 
ther with the hard treatment we met 
witli, quite overcame my poor com- 
panions. They droc^ed and died ooe 
after tiuolj^er. I still thought it not icn- 
possible to mend my condition, and 
perhaps to recover my freedom. We 
worked about twelve hours in the day, 
mA had o«e holkJay ia the week. I 
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employed my leisure time in leamii 
to make mats and flag baskets, in whi< 
I soon became so expert as to have 
good many for sale, and thereby got 
little money to purchase better foo 
and several small conveniences. \^ 
were afterwards set^ to work in tl 
emperor's gardens ; and here I show< 
80 much good-will and attention, th 
I got into favour with the oversee 
He had a large garden of his owr 
and he made interest for me to 1 
suflFered to work for him alone, on tl 
condition of paying a man to do n 
duty. I soon became so useful to hir 
that he treated me more like a bin 
servant than a slave, and gave n 
regular wages. I learned the languaj 
of the country, and might have passe 
my time comfortably enough, cou 
I have accommodated myself to the 
manners and religion, and forgot n 
native land. I saved all I could 
order to purchase my freedopa ; b 
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the razuom was so high that I had little 
prospect of being able to do it for 
socoe years to come, A circumstance^ 
however^ happened which brought it 
about at once* Some villains one n^ht 
bid a plot to murder my master and 
plunder his house. I slept in a little 
$hed in the garden where the tools layj 
and being awakened by a noiscj I saw 
four men bneak through the fence^ and 
walk up an alley towards the liouse. 
I crept out with a spade in my hand, 
and silently followed them- They 
made a hole with instruments in the 
hou$e-waU big enough for a man to 
enter at. Two of them liad got ifl, 
ajad the third was beginning to enter 
when I rushed forwards and with a 
blow of my spade clove the scull of 
ooe of the robbers, and gave the other 
such a stroke on the shoulder as di^ 
abled him. I then made a loud outcry 
to alarm the family. My master and 
his son^ who lay in the house, got up, 
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and having let me In, we secured the 
fwo others, after a sharp conflict, in 
which I received a severe wound with 
a dagger. My master, who looked 
upon me as his preserver, had all pos- 
sible care taken of me, and as soon 
as 1 was cur^d, made me a present of 
my liberty. He would fein have kept 
me with him, but my mind was so much 
bent on returning to my native country, 
that I immediately set out to the 
nearest seaport, and took my passage 
in a vessel going t6 Gibraltar. 

From this place I returned in the 
first ship for England. As soon as we 
arrived in the Downs, and I was re- 
joicing at the sight of the white clifls, 
a nian of war^s boat came on board, 
and pfessfed into the king's service all 
of Us who were seamen. I could not 
but think it hard that this should be my 
Welcome at home after a long slavery, 
but there was no remedy. I resolved 
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id do my duty in my station, and 
leave the rest to Providence. I was 
abroad during the remainder of the 
war, and saw many a stout fellow sink 
under disease and despondence. My 
knowledge of seamanship got me pro- 
moted to the post of a petty officer, 
and at the peace I was paid off, and 
received a pretty siim for wages and 
prize-money. With this I set off* for 
London. I had experienced too much 
distress from want, to be inclined to 
squander away my money, so I put 
it into a banker's hands, and began to 
look out for some new way of life. 

Unfortunately, there were some 
things of which I had no more expe- 
rience than a child, and the tricks of 
London were among these. An ad- 
vertisement offering extraordinary ad- - 
vantages to a partner in a commercial 
concern; who could bring a small ca- 
pital, tempted me to make inquiry 
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about the matter; and I was soon 
cajoled by a plausible artful fellow to 
venture my whole stock in it. The 
business was a manufacture, abolit 
which I knew nothing at all ; but as 
1 was not afraid of my labour, I set 
about working as they directed me, 
with great diligence, and thought all 
was going on prosperously. One morn- 
ing, on coming to the office, I found 
my partners decamped ; and the same 
day I was arrested for a considerable 
sum due by the partnership. Jt was 
in vain for me to think of getting bail, 
so I was obliged to go to prison. 
Here I should have been half-starved, 
but for my Moorish trade df mat- 
making, by the help of which I biet- 
tered my condition for some months ; 
when the creditors, finding that no- 
thing could be got out of me, suffered 
me to be set at liberty. 

I was now in the wide world with- 

VOL. IV. c 



14 SIXTEENTH EVENING. 

dut a farthing or a friend, but I thanked 
God that i had health and limbs UiR. 
1 did not choose to trust the sea 
again, but preferred my other new 
trade of gardening ; so I applied to a 
mirsery-man near town, and was re- 
ceived as a day-labourer. I set myself 
cheerfully to work, taking care to be 
in the grounds the first man in the 
morning, and the last at night. I 
acquainted my employer with all the 
practices I had observed in Morocco, 
and got him, in return, to instruct me 
in his own. In time, I came to be 
considered as a skilful workman, and 
was advanced to higher wages. My 
affkirs were in a flourishing state. I 
was well fed, and comfortably lodged, 
and saved money into the bargain. 
About this time I fell in company with 
a young woman at service, very notable 
and well behaved, who seemed well 
qualified for a wife to a working man. 



I yentii]^ to iwke mi ofS^ to ber» 
i^iieb prov^ not disagreeable 3 »»d 
•fter v$ Imd caJdUati^ a UttLi^ how 
ire wem to lire^ we ixiariieKi I took 
% eottaagi^ with 4ui m^f or two (^ land 
to itf. Md my wife'a flavings furaisbed 
tui* house* i»d bo>ught $> <;ow. AU 
my leiMtre time I tpant upoa my piec^ 
0f ground, li^^cb I niade very pro* 
d»etiv^ aiid tbe profits of uiy cow, 
with my wages^ si^pparted us very 
w^ No mortal, I think, could he 
h^p^mr than X w4m» ^f]ter a hard day't» 
workj by my own dre-^de, with my 
wi& b^elAi^ me, and oar little infant on 
mykfme. 

Aft^ thia way of liie had la$rf:ed two 
or thr(ee y^y^r^ a gentleman who hid 
deaM J^rgoly with my ma$t0r for youi3{g 
pliii4^, a$k^ him if he oould recom^ 
wmni an honest indu3triou^ man for 
a te9ant> upon some land that he 
bad lately taken in fwra the isea* 
c 2 
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My master, willing to do me a kind- 
ness, mentioned me. I was tempted 
by the proposal, and going down to 
view the premises, I took a farm upon 
a lease at a low rent, and removed my 
family and goods to it, one hundred 
and fifty miles from London. There 
was ground enough for money, but 
much was left to be done for it in 
draining, manuring, and fencing. Then 
it required more stock than I was 
able to furnish ; so, though unwilling, 
I was obliged to borrow some money 
of my landlord, who let me have it 
at a moderate interest. I began with 
a good heart, and worked late and 
early to put things into the best con- 
dition. My first misfortune was that 
the place proved unhealthy to us. I 
fell into a lingering ague, which pulled 
me down much, and hindered my 
business. My wife got a slow fever, 
and so did our eldest child (we had 



»QW tw^ 'and mother comipg).* Tiie 
ppw diild di^d I aod wh;^ with grief 
^d iUa^s^ my wife h^ xnuQli ado to 
ffiCoYGr^ The« the rpt gpt mxoxig my 
ub^ep, ^d ^grried (^' the best part of 
my stock, I bore up gainst diatres^ 
«^ wdl as I could ; and by the kixida^iis^ 
of my latullord^ was enabled to briog 
t\x\Dg^ toleraljly about again. We re- 
gained our health, aod begau to b^ a^sar 
aoni^d to tbe climate. A9 we w^re 
cheering ourselves with the prospect of 
bj^tter times, a dreadful storm arose— it 
w^one aightiu February^— I shall never 
forget it--and drow tiie spring tide 
with such fury again^ our sea^banks, 
th*t tJaey gave way- The water rushed 
in with aKich force,, that all was pre- 
ae»%: a seat. Tw^ hours before daj- 
light. I wa% Awaken^ by the uoiseof 
th^ viskm^ dashing agaJlnst wv housi^ 
90d burrti^g in at the door. My wife 
had lain i» ab<)AiJ^ % «^i»Jt;h» and sh» 
c 3 
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and I, and the two children, slept on a 
ground flodr. We had just ^ time to 
carry the children up stairs, before jJl 
was afloat in the room. When day 
appeared,- we could see nothing from 
the windows but water. All the out- 
houses, ricks, and utensils were swept 
away, and all the cattle and sheep 
drowned. The sea kept rising, and the 
force of the current bore so hard 
against our house, that we thought 
every moment it must fall. We clasped 
our babies to our breasts, and expected 
nothing but present death. At lengtli 
we spied a boat coming to us. With a 
good deal of difficulty it got under our 
window, and took us in with a ser\^ant- 
maid and boy. A few^ clothes was all 
the property we saved ; and we had not 
left the house half an hour, before it 
fell, and in a minute nothing was to be 
seen of it. Not only the farm-house, 
but the farm itself was gone. 
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I was now again a ruined man, and, 

what was worse, 1 had three partners 

in my ruin. My wife and I looked at 

one another and then at our little ones, 

and wept. Neither of us had a word 

of comfort to say. At last, thought I, 

this country is not Morocco, however. 

Here are good souls that will pity our 

case, and perhaps relieve us. Then I 

have a character, and a pair of hands. 

Things are bad, but they might have 

been worse. I took my wife by the 

hand, and knelt down. She did the 

same. I thanked God for his mercy in 

saving our lives, and prayed that he 

would continue to protect us. We 

rose up with lightened hearts, and were 

able to talk calmly about our condition^ 

It was my desire to return to my former 

master, the nursery-man ; but how to 

convey my family so far without money 

was the difficulty Indeed I was much 

worse than nothing, for I owed a good 



99 si^TEEfijfi ^yfjr^Np. 

#aj to my Jao4|oT4 He canje .^^wn 
jippB the fljpws pf tlje mktiirtuw, Jifid 
#>9Wgh )ii$ ©wp lo^m were Jjj?»vj^, i^« 
oflf ofiiy foj^^v.e roy 4pbt ap(J relg^^d 
ffip frqiu ^ Qhli^i^tiQns, J^wt made WQ » 
ana^} prp^ei^^. ^nie phajit^bk Jieigb- 
UQHr? 4wi tbp Jike J bwt I w^g nopst «i* 
# aflfectp4 by jtije kjndaes? of ouf j^jp 
piftll,d-serv4jit, ivbfi msistp4 uppn puf 
%c,cpptk^ .of a erpwn which sb^ h»d 
§^V^d pjjj; pf her w^^^, J'p.or SPlMI 
Wp had *lw3^^s treated heif like q^j^ 
pf OHr^^eiyps, aftd sjie felt for us lifef 

As soaq ^s w^ Ixad gpt 8pm.e lll?ces^r 
^ies, ^nd tbp mesjther WRS tplQ^ftbl^ 
«§ §et p^t p^ oy^ Ipug na^rch, Mjf 
M4<e carfie^ l^ei; wfent in fe^ gfawi, 
I to(?)f the l)^BT cUild pw my h^filh 
W4 % h^qdle pf dlp.(he? ifl Piy hatw^. 
We 9Pul4 5«*lk Imjt j^ few wUes s d«^^. 
^Mt we »p^ ^4 tbea gpi< 9, lift in a» 
^fflP^y, V^qn pr pjw'lj, whiph W4^ j^ 
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great help to us. One day we met 
with a farmer returning with his team 
from market, who let me ride, and 
entered into conversation with me, I 
told him of my adventures, by which 
he seemed much interested ; and learn- 
ing that I was skilled in managing trees, 
he acquainted me that a nobleman in 
his neighbourhood was making great 
plantations, and would very likely be 
glad to engage me ; and he offered to 
carry us to the place. As all I was 
seeking was a living by my labour, I 
thought the sooner I got it the better ; 
to 1 thankfully accepted his offer. He 
took us to the nobleman's steward, and 
made known our case. The steward 
wrote to my old master for a character j 
and receiving a favourable one, he 
faired me as a principal manager of a 
new plantation, and settled me and my 
family in a snug cottage near it. He 
advanced us somewhat for a little fur- 
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mum and present subsistence; and w« 
had dice more « home. O $kl horn 
many blessio^ are ooiatained in tbal 
word to tbose who have luaown tha 
uraast oi* it ! 

J entered ^.ipon iny new employaxexiit 
with as much satis£ictioQ as i^* I was 
takif^ possession of an ^estate. My 
wile had etoougb to do in jbaJciog care of 
the house and children ; &o it lay with 
me to provide ibr all, and I qaay .sa|r 
that I was not idl^s. Besides my weekJIjr 
pay from the lAeward, I c^oitrivad to 
maJke a little moiiey at leisure ti4nM 
by prunao^ {and dressing geaatleBieo^i^ 
fifiiit tre£s« I was allowed a jpiec^ af 
waste gr^M^ind behind the hous^ fpr # 
gaiden» and I «pent a good d^ 43^ 
bjbour in bringing it into order* My 
old ma^tai* mrA me down for a pne&en(t 
some chfO^ yoiing tre(^ and Jiow§r 
roots, which I planted, and they than^y^ 
wionderfuUy, Things went on almwt 
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tm well as 1 could desffe. Th€ situatioii 
being dry and healthy, my wife recoi- 
Tered her lost btoom, and the children 
sprung tip Kke my plants. I began to 
hope that I was almost out of the rea<^ 
of further misfortune ; but it was net so 
ordered. 

I had been tfcree year» in this situa- 
tion, and increased my family with 
another child, when my lord died. 
He was succeeded by a very dissi- 
pated young man, deep in debt, who 
presently put a stop to the planting ^ 
and improving of the estate, and sent 
ordera to turn off aH the workmen. 
This was a great blow to me 5 how- 
ever, I still hoped to be allowed to 
keep my Tittle house and garden, and 
I thonght I could then maintain my- 
self as a nursery-man and gardener. 
But a hew steward was sefit down, 
with directions to rack the tenants to 
t!ie utmost. He asked me as much 
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rent for the place as if I had found 
the garden ready made to my hands ; 
and when I told him it was impossible 
for me to pay it, he gave me notice to 
quit immediately. He would neither 
suffer me to take away my trees and 
plants, nor allow me any thing for 
them. His view, I found, was to put 
in a favourite of his own, and set hiiu 
up at my expense. I remonstrated 
against this cruel injustice, but could 
obtain nothing but hard words. As 
I saw it would be the ruin of me to 
be turned out in that manner, I de- 
termined, rather hastily, to go up 
to London, and plead my cause with 
my new lord. I took a sorrowful 
leave of my family, and walking to 
the next market town, I got a place 
on the outside of the stage coach. 
When we were within thirty or forty 
miles of London, the coachman over- 
turned the carriage, and I pitched 
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directly on my head, and was taken up 
senseless. Nobody knew any thitig 
about me ; so I was carried to the 
next village, where the overseer had 
me taken to the parish workhouse^ 
Here I lay a fortnight, much neglected, 
before I came to my senses. As soon 
as I became sensible of my condition, 
I was almost distracted in thinking of 
the distress of my poor wife, who wa» 
near lying in, must be under on my 
account, not hearing any thing of me. 
I lay another fortnight before I was fit 
to travel, for besides the hurt on my 
head, I had a broken collar-bone, and 
several bruises. My money had some* 
how all got out of my pocket, and I 
had no other means of getting away 
than by being passed to my own parish* 
I^retumed in sad plight indeed, and 
found my wife very ill in bed. My 
children were crying about her, and 
almost starving. We should now have 

VOL. IV. D 
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been ^He lost, had I not rmedi a 

Kttle mimey by sd^tig our fwmhwm ; 
for 1 was yet uirable to work. As 
iK>on as my \f ile wm somevliat reo^ 
verisd, we were forced to qpsit Q»r 
house. I cried Kke a olnld on lw¥iilg 
my bloomkig garden smd floim«Aikiiig 
pkntations, and waa akiMst tempted 
«o demolish tliein, rather than another 
should unjustly tfap the fruit of my 
labors. But Z cheeked myself, end 
I am glad I did. We took lodgings 
in a neighbouring viiloge, and I went 
round among th« gentlemen of the 
country to see if I could get q. tittle 
employment. In the man time the 
farmer steward came down to sfitife 
Mcotmts with his successor, and was 
mvnch concerned to find me in soeh 
a situation. He wiss a Tery Mb and 
honeisA maii> and had beien engaged by 
another noUemw to «perhit6nd>a 
large improvid)ie ests^o in a dmtint 



ptxt <^ ifa^ kmgiliow. He tdd fne, if 
I wedid tr/ iQy fortaae wUh him once 
iBore» h» would epid^vour to procure 
mm a «ew «e<4Jemei»t I bad ii^tbig^ 
to loee^ ik&d there^^re was wiJii^g 
eMNtgh.to ;:wi aiii^y hazard, but I was 
dwti^tttte of i»€aEU»s to oonvey my family 
to ftuch n distaoce. My good friends 
^Ao was much p-ovoked ^t the isk- 
jmtkiB of the mm steward, said sir 
much to Iwn, diftt he hroMght him ta 
make m^ aa allowaoce for my garden ^ 
and with that I was enabled to make 
mother i^etno^. It was to the phioe 
I sow inhabit. 

When I cwie her^ Sir, aJlthis £|kfS) 
IPOS a naked ieraiaion» lik<e thai yoii 
omsod ^ tcomsQg. My liord got ^m 
«Mck»ure biil £br his part of it^ a^d 
tibe «tewafd dis^id^d it iiiio diiien^t 
jGurma, sMd Jiet it t)n iinproviiig Jtease^ 
to feyj^ tottantis. A df^e^ry t^p^^t to 
W wre it ^k«d at ^tst» ^tipmgh to 
d2 
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sink a man's heart to sit down upon it I 
I had a little unfinished cpttage given . 
me to live in ; and as I had nothing to 
stock a farm, I was for some years em- 
ployed as head labourer and planter 
about the new enclosures. By very 
hard working and saving, together 
with a little help, 1 was at length en- 
abled to take a small part of the 
ground I now occupy, 1 had various 
discouragements, from bad seasons and 
other accidents. One year the dis- 
temper carried off four out of seven 
cows that I kept ; another year I lost 
two of my best horses. A high wind 
once almost entirely destroyed an 
orchard I had just planted, and blew 
down my biggest barn. But 1 was 
too much used to misfortunes to be 
easily disheartened, and my way always 
was to set about repairing them in 
the best manner I could, and leave the 
rest to Heaven. This method seems 



gone on many years in a Goursp of 
qpptinue^ nrospenjty, %4f4jf?g Q^^14 to 
]|el<l., iwreaiiiing flay stqck, apd brin^jlD^ 
1^^ j^ numerpjjs fjfmily ^ith crefii^ My 
dear ^i% ^hijij y^a§ pay fajthful paf jtnef 
tjirpjugfi po mijcli di§^es§, goptini^ff 
tp ^l^^r^ pj pi:9^pgrQfi^ §tate j ^nd fey 
cpjjpies in % jfin^dqpi, I bplieve, Jiave 
QiQre c,^i|s^ f o ^ tfijtnkfpl for tljeir j^qf . 

Qontaips potbing very cxtfaprdinanr ; 
imi'if jt iij[f presses <^p the nijildqf t|iii^ 
y^ung gentlenian the niaxiin that pj^ 
fience and neirseyej-ance will scajucely 
fell of ^ gpoQ issue in tli^ end, the time 
you have §P€;nt jn listening to it will 
not entirely be lost. 

Mr. Carteton thanked the good far/, 
mer very heartily for the aniiisement 
and instruction he had afforded them» 
and took leave with many expressions 
of regard. Theodore and he walked 
d3. 
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home, talking by the way of what they 
had heard. 

Next morning, Mr. C. looking out 
of the window, saw Theodore hard at 
work in his garden. He was carefully 
disinterring his buried flowers, trim- 
ming and cleaning them, and planting 
them anew. He had got the gaixiener 
to cut a slip of the broken rose tree, 
and set it in the middle to give it a 
chance for growing. By noon every 
thing was laid smooth and neat, and 
the bed was well filled. All its splen- 
dour, indeed, was gone for the present, 
but it seemed in a hopeful way to re- 
vive again. Theodore looked with 
pleasure over his work ; but his father 
felt more pleasure in witnessing the 
first fruits of farmer Hardman^s story. 



SI 
SEVENTEENTH EVENING. 

ON METALS. 
PAET I. 

t George and Harry, with theirTutor, 
Sne day in their walk were driven by 
the rain to take shelter in a blacksmith s 
shed. The shower lasting some time, 
the boys, in order to amuse themselves, 
l)effan to examine the things around 
«.f ^/ ..vbeUows first attraeted 
Vlem. The grtc.- 

their notice,' and they admired the roar- 
ing it made, and the expedition with 
which it raised the fire to a heat too 
intense for them to look at. They 
were surprised at the dexterity with 
which the smith fashioned a bar of 
iron into a horse-shoe ; first beating it, 
then hammering it well on the anvil. 
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cutting off a proper length, bending it 
round, turning up the ends, and lastly^ 
punching the nail-holes. They watched 
the whole process of fttkig it to the 
horse's foot, and fastening it on ; and 
it had become fair some minutes before 
they shewed a desire to leave the shop 
and proceed on their walk. 

I tlhould .nevjer ha^ye thoijght (says 
.GcQTgfi^ jheginniqg tHe cpuver^ati^n^, 
ihat suqh ^ bard thipg as iron (:Qii|(i 
b^ve been so easily ^roaui^g^. 

.])i[qr jl Jieither, s^^id ^<?ny . 

Tut. .It,wAs,n^an^gfid, you s^yy, 
cthe help of fire. T^he fire made it sc 
and ifiexible, so Ihai th^ Sinith bo&ld 
easily fbawwer it,, and xsut it; and beib& 
it to tbei^&bape .he wanted ; tod then 
dipping it m thd water, made it hairQ 
fgain. :. :i ' • ' ^-" •' "■•' • 

•\y(^. Are all other metals managed in 
the ^amet milliner.?. ?'•<'•• ^ ; i xr 

T. 7hey;am all worked by the help 
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of fire in some way or other, either in 
melting them, or making them soft. 
. G. There are a good many sorts of 
metals^ are there not ? 

T. Yes, several ; and if you have a 
mind I will tell you about them,' and 
their uses. 

G. Pray do, Sir, 

H. Yes ; I should like to hear it of 
all things. 

T. Well then. First let us consider 
what a metal is. Do you think you 
should know one from a stone ? 

G. A stone ! — Yes, I couldv not 
mistake a piece of lead or iron for a 
stone. 

T. How would you distinguish it ? 

G. A metal is bright and shining. 

T. True — ^brilliance is one of their 
qualities. But glass and crystal are 
very bright, too. 

H. But one may see through glass^ 
and not through a piece of metal. 
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ST. Bigbt. M^taif are braijiint, imt 
opak9> or not traneinaf enjt« The thi** 
Hf St plute of metel tliat caa be mftde, 
will keep out the Hgfat «s efl^ualljr m 
II stone w«U. 

{?. Metals am viery heavy toa 

T. True. They are the beayiieiMt 
bodies in nature ; for the Ijgfatest metal 
i» nearly twice at heavy as the heaviest 
stone. Well, what else ? 

G^ Why» tbey will bear beating with 
a haiDiiBier, whicb a stc^ne wtiMuld iMt# 
without flying an pieces* 

T. Yes } that property of extending 
or spreading under thiehaaimer is catififl 
malleability ; and another, like itj )a 
that of bearing to be drawn jout into a 
wire, wj^h is called dmtiU^* Metala^ 
\wtQ hath ibbese, and mtich^f tbeir use 
depends tipon tiieoa. 

G. Metals will melt tf»si. 

H. Wbat! wiU frail melt? 

T. Yes i all metals will meOt, tbongii 



iMM Mqmre greater liest than others. 
Tbe^ pfoperty of mfihiiig m ealled Jusim 
iUify. Do jt0a knufw any thang mon 
dbont tfaem ? 

G. No ; ftxeept that tbey oomt <nit 
of the groinid» I beHew. 

T, Thflt is properly added» for it is 
tfcia cirewQstMM^ i^ieh makes them 
fank 9nong fassibf or imfierals. To 
Mm up thm character, tb^i^, a metal 
ii » br^^M^, opth^, heavy, m^l^abi?^ 

G. I thiBJb: I 09a h^dly r^qd^o^r 
ulltjwt. 

5r» The nom^^ may p% youf me- 
mory, hut yai« c^ofit s«!e ^^^tals ^ 
all used, witiiQ^rt being 9011^)^ of ):hp 
MVttl# 

i&» But wJmt are prfif ? I raiqemher 
mmx\g a h^9 of iron i^re which jf^n 
vecethf^akiffg witii faawqMm, t^ »t 
looked only like stoitf «^ ' 
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T. The ore of a metal is. the state 
in which it is generally met with in the 
earth, when it is so mixed wilh stony 
and other matters, as not to show its 
proper qualities as a metal. 

H. How do people know it then ? 

T. By experience. It was probably 
accident that in the early ages disco^ 
vered that certain fossils by the force of 
lire might be made to yield a metaL 
The experiment was repeated on other 
fossils ; so that in length of time all the 
different metals were found out, and 
-all the different forms in which they lie 
concealed in the ground. The know- 
ledge of this is called Mineralogy, and 
JSL very important science it is. 

G. Yes, I suppose so ; for metals are 
very valuable things. Our next neigh- 
hour, Mr. Stirling, I have heard, gets 
afgreat deal of money every year from 
liis mines in Wales. 

T. Hje does. The mineral riches of 



sQme coui^tnes ^r^^mueh supe^ijor to 
that of tlicir pf f^pcfs- afbove groHod^. 
and the revenues of many kingp ar? ia 
^^a^pfu^ denfed ftom their Bfine^. 

^. J;^ppa8^4hey mq^t be gold aodL 
silver.nu^sk ,\ 

2\ Those, to be sure, are the most 

vi^ufiJ^,; if ^he-Qi^tals are i^uQd ia 

ito^a)>le.Ab9iiid9»|C0. ft^tdaytouknofr, 

'?«!|^' th^y are. s^ 5^ . : 

: J5fi Bepws# m0!iej5 is miade of g^ 

r. That is a prinetpd rei^b» nfir 
4wbjk. iBuit these. Qaetda lia^^ intfitisicr 
proi^djifees^ that mafea them h^}y vii}^ 
9)aA^ eleaiH'obably tb«y wai|ldm>t.lrave 
. bgpn ehcfSieA^ 91] SQ mimj^ ^uAtries^^ to 
^ iyft0^ m<m^ ^i^' JB^ the fir^is plai^» 
^^ aix4 SAh^ we btftht p^t^^ metak, 
<^i«, i^^t^cf i^ in tht$ fiw< Ol^iir 
itiMAii^ if kefif a consMeraUe tidie in. 
ike. &Nh e^n)|0 h$ tb^grees into a 

VOL. IV* B 
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^ scaly matter daUed a t^alx. You 
have melted lead, I dare say. 

G. Yes, often. 

T. Have you notj then, perceived a 
•*drossy film collect upon its surface after 
it had been kept melting a white? 
*' G. Yes. 

^ Tk That is a catj^ ; and in time the 
^iprhofe l^akl would change to such a 
substance. You may see, too, ^ vthen 
yoti have heated the poker red*hot» 
some scales separate. from it,- which are 
'4)rittle and drossy. 

- il. Yes, the kitfchen poke^ isalnlost 
•buffttaway by putting it into the^fiW^ 
' y. WeIl-*.0ill.metai& undet^b thftbe 
kftitoges, except g(M and silver • '%«it 
tthesQ, if kept evei* so long in the hottest 
tifire, sustain ijo loss or change. ^ iPh^y 
•are >thefe!fdre called perfect ir^tdU. 
i^Drold has seiveral other ^^ rielmftrkldMle 
•properties. It 19 the ■ ' heavier i of dill 
metals. "i .vi ..n / 



, Hf. What, js 1^ .heavier tbau Ip^J 
T. Yes — about half as heavy ag^io*^ 
It is between Di%s|^B and tjivepty times 
as hea^rjr as jii^ ejpi^ bulk of water,^ 
This great weight is a ready means o£ 
discovering cpUBteifeit gold coin from 
genuine; for as^^ld^miist be advdte-, 
ripited with something .much, lightei^ 
than itself, a falfie^^iQin;^ if of the saqc^ 
w«ig,ht with the true3 will be sensibly, 
^^^^* Gold, top, is the most ductile 
of all metalp. .X^U; have seqn l^af-^ 

gold? \ . ["W '. \ 

fj. Yes } I bpMght a bopk of it 
once. . _ 

. T. Leaf-gold ii;; made <by be^t^ng £| 
plate of gold placed between pie^e$ q% 
skin, /with heayy hammers, till it is 
spread out to tie utmost degree of 
thinness. And so great is its capacity 
for bei^fig extended, that a single grain 
of the metal, which would be scarc§ 
bigger than a large pin's head, h 
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T>eatehi)iit' to a^urfec^i df ffifysq^re 
inches. ' ^'^^ 

6. That is ^onderfStf^indeed J -'biit f 
inow leaf-gold niiiyt4)6 very tBin, for 
it -will almost float upon, the air. 

T. By 'drB,mvtg 'gdld^diJt4o a Mir^y 
3t maybe still ' further fextehded. Gold: 
•wire, as it is calleii," is made with silver 
Overlaid with a SEhdll proportion^ of 
gold, and^hey are dfawB out togetfe^.' 
Jn the wire commonly used for- laees, 
and ^mbrdidery, and the lil^e, a grain 
•of gold is 'made completely to cover a 
length of three hundred and fifty-two 
feet ; and when it is stretched still far- 
ther by batting, it Will reach four h^m-^ 
^ed and one feet. 

G. Prodigious! What a vast way a 
guinea might be drawn out then ! 

T. Yes, the gold of a guinea at that 
Tate would reach above nine miles and 
a half. This property in goM of being 
capable of extension to so extraordinary 
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a degree is owiog to its great, tenacity 
or cohesion of particles, which is such^ 
^at you can scarcely break a pieqe of 
gold wire by twisting it ; and a wire of 
gold will sustain a greater weight thaa 
one of any other metal, equally thick. 

H. Then it would make very good 
wire for hanging bells. 

T. It would ; but such bell-hangiqg 
would come rather too dear. Aiiother 
valuable quality of gold is its fine co- 
lour. ' You know scarce any thing^ 
makes a more splendid appearanqe 
than gilding. And a peculiar advan- 
tage of it is, that gold is not liable 
to rust or tarnish as other metals are* 
It will keep its colour fresh for a great 
nu^ny years in a pure and clear air. 

H. I remember the vane of the 
church-steeple was new gilt two years 
ago, and i,t looks as well as at first. 

T. This property of not . rustingr 
would render gold very useful for a 
fi 3 
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variety of purposes, if it were more 
common. It would make excellerit 
cooking utensils, water-pipes, maiiie- 
matical iti^ruments, dock-work, and 
the like. 

O. But is not gold soft ? I have seen 
pieces of gold bent double. 

T. Yes ; it is next in softness to . 
lead, and, therefore, when it is made^ 
into coin, or used for any commoii 
purposes, it is mixed with a small 
proportion of some other metal, in 
order to harden it. This is called its 
nUoy. Our gdd coin has one twelfth 
part of alloy, which is a mixture of 
stiver and copper. 

G. How beautiful new. gold coin is ! 
^. T. Yes — scarce any metal tak« a 
stamp or impression better ; and -it is 
capable of a very fine polish. 

G. What countries^ yield the r^ost 
gold? 

T. 'South America^ the East Indies, ' 
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and the coast of Africa. Europe af- 
ftn-ds biitlittle ; yet a moderate quantity 
is got every year from Hungary* 

G. I have heard of rivet^s coiling 
sands <)f gold. Is there a^ny «triith in 
4lhat? 

T. The poets, as usual, have greiatly 
exaggerated <Sieteatter; howev^er, there 
are various streams in diffeyeiit ^ai1;6 
of the world, the sands of which <K)n- 
tain particles of gold, and some^f them 
in «uch quantity as to be worth ^the 
search. . 

H. Hem does the gold come there? 

T. It is -washed down along >with the 
soil from mountains by t|ife toirents^ 
which are the sources of riverii. Some 
persons say that ail sands contiai^ gbid j 
but I would not advise you to ttfke the 
pains to seardi for it iii ouf^ C0^1a^i^on 
" sand : for in more senses than one, g^ld 
may he bought too dear. • ' 
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H. But what a fine thing it would 
be to find a gold mine on pne'a 
estate! 

T. Perhaps not $o fine as you may 
im%ine, for many a one does not pay 
the cost of* working. A coal-pit would 
probably be a better thing* Who do 
you think are the greatest gpld-findqr§i 
in Europe ? 

H. I 4<>n't know, 

T' : The gypsies in Hungary. A 
number of: half-starved, harlf-nakqd 
wretches of that community eniploy 
themselves in washing and picking the 
sands of some mountain-streams in 
that country which contain gold, from 
which they obtain just profit enough 
to keep body and soul together ! where- 
aSi h£»4 they employed themselves in 
agricjultureor manufactures, they might 
have got a comfortable subsistence. 
Gold almost all the world over is first 



those who possess much of it. . ' * 

>G. For <ioy part, i mil be cont^t 

lidtfa^ siliier osnime. : 
JI. But Iwe have nooe of those in 

T* We *awnl) silver n^hieSy proi- 
perly so called, but silv^ is procured 
ki isome of otir le^d mimes. There 
are, however, pretty lieh silver misieak 
m vark)Qs ^p^t^' of Europe ; but. the 
fieliest of >di Me in Dero in Sclixtb 
Americfa. . ) 

G. Are $M the fivmo«is mn^% of 
Fotosithei^e? 

• T. ^'hey are. -Shall I now teli ydtt 
some of the properties of silver ? 

G. By aH means. 

T. It is the other perjflaet metal. It 
is also as little liable to rust as gold^ 
thcmgh indeed it readily goto tajmis^hed* 

H. Yes^ I kno>*r ©^^ feK^tmto 4s 
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often obliged to cleau our plate before* 

it is used.... j it 

T. Piate^ bowever, ip vnot made, of 
pure silver, any more than. silver coiny 
and silver utensils of all kinds. Aa 
alloy is mixed with it^ as with gold, to 
harden it; and that makes it more 
liable to tarnish. 

G. Bright silver, I tjhink, is almost 
as beautiful as gold. 

T. It. i^ the most beautiful of the 
white metals^ and is jcapafelje of a v^ryi 
fine polish ; and this, together with its. 
rarity, makes it used for ^ great variety 
of ornamental purposes. Then it is| 
nearly as ductile and malleable as 
gold. . 

G. I have had . silver-leaf,, and it 
seemed as thin as gold-leaf. 

T. It is nearly so. That is used for 
f^ilveringtj ^ gold-leaf is for gilding. 
It is coiamon, toOf to cpv^r metals 
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with a thin coating of silver, whieh Is 
called plating. 

H. The child's saucepan is silvered 
over oh the inside. What is that 
for? 

T. To prevent the victuals ftcm 
getting any taint from the metal of the 
saucepan; for silver is not capable of 
being c<»Toded or dissolved by any of 
the liquids used foir food^ as iron and 
■cdpper are. , P 

//. And that is the reason I sup- 
pose diat fruit-kftives are made of 
silver. 

' T. It is J but' the' softness of the 
metai makes them beair a very poor 
edge. . ' 

J G. Does sdvei'melt easily ? 

TJ Silver^ and 'gold both melt more 

difficaltly than lead; not till they asre 

' !afoav» a* commbin <red' heati; ' ' As to the 

•^€i%b( of silver,' it is nearly 4y»e hilf 
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!e9»tbautbatof.gol4 kK»ng;6Qiy elbnm 
times as heavy as water. 
I , ffiliM qukksilver^'kuid of silver ? 
. T.' Ititak^s ita mtme from silver^ hs- 
ing very like it in colour ; but itt rte- 
dify^ xt.tB:a^very cMflferwit thibg;;and 
cttd ofstfacr avtet fldagidaf ol^ the me^l 

G)i ItiirndtiMsU^A^Iaw-sii^^ i 
.. ' Tf^.v Na.; vr:b^ tirik^^fckxHT^iiidv tt 
it always k in our climate«ii fiiiit!>a 
TOfyJ great de^eei o£ eoldri liiakts it 
solid^ Md) thm^ ik^iir okalkable^ lilie 
other metals. 

O. X biMM hei»-d of kUUng ^ck- 
afluer ^ pn^ ii^t dMCf ^(hat tteaA^? 

T. It means destro3ring its propisMy 
of runm Qg uhoiitf by, ttivrng. it with 
aome^hai elMf. Thus if qUlck^ver 
lie weUi iHihbi^d.tri^ ifiMi or oii^ /i»r 
gttnt i« uniftw i^Fi^ ^ ^m^ loting: ail 
ifeg ««taUid ap^eHraiioe o» toklitf. 



I 

J^. $d90r ximk^B rasuiily .^Hh.;gQHl and 

the form of a kie^ o£: ahimngt : psttfo, 
which 19 eslU^d ^ ^an^^^Mt! .Tllis is 
«Q'e o0 the: wajfs o£ i gtldirigi or jHvmHig 
n thing, your bjais(KA»s^ 
tM^^sr^ an am^gwa ? ' : ^ - i 

are made; of copper, are sbakeft^ia^ h»t 
Unthr : n Kmipi #f r. simrigma lof gbld and 

vith itt, They ^te }the» pWintai ^sttrt 
of frj^ing-pan, and held over the-ife. 
Tb^^ttiiikail^et) beis^very.volatitB in 
k$^ntfim^m^QMiatb^S»vm of a fiwMlfe 
<« vapoun whfifUali is he^^d^Jea^H^g this 
gold behindjt spreMr^c^rar the iwrfacie 
of thel9|i«t<^li«: Th«^i»«iyd Welfare 
,9Mi.ilt« ofi«e! with th0 greatefit esse. 

Gi. l|%at af dieter waj! 1 fc shoidd 
Uker/'K9ltlyrtQ see ttdiMue. 

^ %Mr mnQT see it{ any dajy! al Bit* 

VOL. IV, » 
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aninghatQ, if you happen *o be there; 
as well as a great many other curious 

, operations on metals. / 

i G. What a weight quicksilver is ! I 

remember taking up^ bottle full Y>f it, 

and I had liked to have dropped it adain, 

it was so much heavier than I expe^qted. 

T. Yes, it is one of the heaviej^t of 

i the metals — about fifteen times as heavy 
aft water. 

' * G^ Is not mercttrya. name for quick- 
silver ? I have heard them talk of the ' 
mercury rising arid falling in tlie wea- 
ther-glass, i 

i T. It is. You, perhaps, rnayhave 

' heard too of rnercutial medicines^ v^ich 

'are, those made of <juicksilver prepd.ri&d 

'in one manner or another. ■ 

• G. What are- they good for ? 

T. ¥ov 2i great variety of complafets. 

-Youi- bi-oiher took some lately for the 
worms ; and- <^y are often giv^nr fiir 

- brfeatoiiigs^out on the skip, and for «ores 
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and; swellings. But thfey have one re- 
markable efiect, when taken in .a coo^j 
alterable quantityi which is toioosen 
the teeth, aad c^use a great spittings: 
This is caUed. salivation* 

H. I used to think quicksilver was; 
poison. - , . 

T. When it is in its common state of 
running quicksilver, it generally docsk 
neither good nor harm : but it may be 
prepared, so as to be a very violent me- 
dicine, or even a poison. 

G. Is it useful if 015 any thing elaie ? 

T. Yes — ^for^ variety of purposes in. 
the arts, which I cannot. now very: well 
explain to you. Bi|t you will perhaps 
be surprised to hear that. one. of the 
finest red paints is made from^ quick- 
silver. 
. G. A red paint ! — which is that ? 

T. Vermillion, or cinnabar, which is 
a particular mixture of sulphur wiUi 
quicksilver. . , 

F 2 
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:H. . Is iquMcsil^ser fomA Itt iHi^ 
ecttDtryi? 

r. No. ThegrMte$tqitanti1^^)0nie8 
&om Spain, L^tFia, and South America^ 
It is a considerable oliject of coituneree, 
sad beaits a h^h value, though much 
inferior to silver. Well — ^so mudh for 
metals at pvesent. We "will talk of the 
leest Jon some future opportunity. 

THE PRICE Of A VICTORY. 

GooDiiew^s! jgmt news! glorkms 
news ! cried young 'O^aUy -m he en- 
tered his^'faidi«er^s house. We have got 
a complete victory, and have kaUed i 
doa't Jcnow how mia»y thousands of the 
enemy y and we are to have bonfires 
and illuminations ! 

And so, «aid his father, J^u think 
ikai killing a great many thousands of 
human creatures is a thing l^o be very 
glad about. 
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Os. No — ^I do not quite think so» 
neither ; but surely it. is right to be 
glad that our country has gained a 
great advantage. 

F. No doubt, it is right to wish.well 
to our country, as for as its prosperity 
can be promoted without injuring the 
rest of mankind. But wars are. very 
seldom to the real advantage of any 
nation ; and when they are ever so 
useful or necessary, so many dreadful 
evils attend them, that a humane maa 
will scarcely rejoice in them, if he 
considers at all on the subject. 

Qs. But if our enemies would do us 
a great deal of mischief, and we pre- 
vent it by beating them, have we not 
a right to be glad of it ? 

F. Alas ! we are in general little 
judges which of the parties has th^ most 
mischievous intentions. Commonly they 
are both in the wrong, and aucg^ss will 
make both of them unjust afid unre^- 
F S 
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soQa&te. But patting this out of the 
queeOioti, he who rejoices in the evefrt 
©f a .battle, tejoices in :the naisery of 
many thousands of his sp^es ;' and 
the tlioiight tf£ that should make him 
pimse a little. :Siippose a surgeon wenpe 
to come with a smiling cou^enance^ 
and tell us triumphantly iimt he had 
cut off half a dozeniegs to-day—what 
mould you think of Mm ? 

0s. I should think him Very hardi^ 
iiearted. 

F. Ajadyet those operations are done 
for the benefit of the sufferers, and by 
#iefr own desire. But in a battle, the 
Tprobability is, that none of those en- 
gaged on either side have any interest 
at all in the cause they are fighting for, 
and most X>f them <Jome there -because 
tj^ x^a^not help it* In this battie that 
^you are so rejoiced about, there have 
been teti liiousami men killed upon the 
fi^ot^ atid nearly a&'many wounded. 
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Os. On k)di sides? , 

F. Yes — but they are men on both 
8tdds» . ("©Gsider, now, that the ten 
idtio^^ijoA Betit out df the world in tfak 
fii4girni]]g'8 work, though they are past 
ibelin^ themselves, have left probably 
two persons each, on an -average, to 
lament their -loi^ either parents, wives, 
or children. Here > are then twenty 
thousand people made unhappy at oae 
stroke on their account. This, how^ 
ever, is hardly so dreadful to think 
of as the condition of tlie wounded. 
At the moment we are talking, eight 
or ten thousand more are lying in 
agony, torn with shot, or gashed with 
«uts, their wourtds all festering, some 
hourly to die a most excruciating 
death, others? to linger in torture weeks 
and months, and many doomed to 
4fa*ag on a miserable exii^ence for the 
rest of their lives, with diseased and 
mutilated bodies. 
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Os. This is shocking to think of, in- 
deed ! 

F. Wh^n you light your caudles, 
then, this evening, think itkat they cost^ 

Os. But every body else is glad, and 
seems to think nothing of these things. 

F. True— ^they do not think of them. 
If they did, I cannot suppose they 
would be so void of feeling as to enjoy 
themselves in merriment when so 
many of their fellow-creatures are 
made miserable. Do you not re* 
member when ^oor Dickens had his 
leg broken to pieces by a loaded 
waggon, *how all the town pitied 
him ? 

Os. Yes, very well. I could not sleep 
the night after for thinking of him. 

F. But here are thousands suffering 
as much aThe, and we scarce bestow ^ 
single thought on them. If any one of 
these poor creatures were before our 
eyes, we should probably feel much 



mane than we cb now^ for them ail 
txigetha:. .. SbaH I tell y.ou a story of .a 
s6kiier^& fortune^ (that icame to my own. 
knowledge ? 

jQs. Yie»-r^psagr do. . 

fl In ithe village where I wenrt io 
S€^ol» thece was an honest industrious 
weaver aaid bin wife, who had an i^cdy 
son, named Walter ^ j.iaat comp to maoi'a 
estate. W4bb^ was a ;goQd aiod dutiful 
lad, an^ a clever worki»an»;so that ^e 
was a great iieQp to his par^nts^ 'Q»e 
uxAuoky day, ha\^g gone to >the ne^ 
0iaricet4own with tsonte work, he met 
w^ a companion, who took him to 
tiie^e-house and treated him. As he 
was coming away, a xecruititig serjeaBt 
watered the room, who seeing Walter 
to be a likely young fellow^ had a great 
mind ito entrap Inm. He persuaded 
him tosit down again» and take a glass 
with him ; aad kept him in talk with 
fine :St0ries ahont a .^Msidier'a lif^, tUl 
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Walter got fuddled before he was aware* 
The Serjeant then clapped a shilling 
into his hand to drink his majesty's 
health, and told him he was enlisted. 
He was kept there all ni^t, and next 
morning was taken before a magistrate 
to be sworn in* Walter had now be- 
come sober, and was very sorry lor 
what he had done ; but be was told 
that he could not get oft* without paying 
a guinea smart<-money. This he knew 
not how to raise j and being" likewiser 
afraid and ashamed to face his friends, 
be took the oath and bounty money, . 
and marched away with the Serjeant, 
without ever returning liome. His 
poor father and mother, when they 
heard of the affair, were almost heart- 
broken ; and a. young woman in the 
village, who was his sweet-heart, had 
like to have gone distracted. Walter 
sent them a line from the first stage, 
to bid them farewell, and comfort them. 
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He joined his regiment, which soon 
eimbarked: for Germany, where it con- 
-tinned till the peace. Walter once or 
twice sent word home of his welfare, 
but for the last year nothing was heard 
of him. 

Os. Where was he then? 

F. You shall hear. One summer's 
evening, a man in an old retl coat, 
hobbling on crutches, was seen to enter 
the village. His countenance was pale 
^and sickly, his cheeks hollow, and his 
whole s^ppearance bespoke extreme 
wretchedness. Several people gathered 
round him, looking earnestly in his 
face. Among these, a young woman, 
haviag gazed at him a while, cried 
-out, My Waiter! and fainted away. 
Walter fell on the ground beside her. 
Jlis father and mother being fetched 
dby some of the spectators, came and 
took him in their arms, weeping bitterly. 
I saw the whole iscene, and .shall never 
-fori^t it« At length 1 tiie iieighbouta 



tinned t\mm mtO' tfae^ hoti«e^ ikrbsdife 
IFii/Ajr tdd them *e ftil^iWiilg n^t^ :^ . 
<' At t&Q lAst gneatr bfinlb: tb^tottr 
.feirQ<)|i»^ftiriediB Getniiiii>y/ "bww aiooiig 
tbe^ iSi^t ,^ga0e4 ^^u^d rreceitisd a shot 
that broke nay thigh. I fell, and pfa- 
sently after^oiif vfk^swdntMs^ fiuced 
tir iie(bmat/> iDsqisid]t)ill€]£ tbeeneitiy's 
hw$e &mt, galloping dawn; upon w. 
A. trooper i]iaki]^'a:>bh)[iv}:at' me.witli 
iin i^irer ai^ It kty^. h Ufti^d up tny aim 
td aarrje nny head^ and)goit a#ctitwhioh 
dihiided aUl the sin^sm ai; the badaof 
mi)p. ivmst^ Snout after,, the emm^ wen 
dHven back, and caiAeaccossrus agaiti. 
A horses set: his fbofr on> my aide^aod 
bcoke tbnee of my ribs; The aKStkm 
waalorig^andiblf)Qdy« and the wounded 
Qfi^bot^ aicfos were left <m the field all 
Qi^t A dreadful night it was to rof^ 
you may think ! X had flt)inted> thvou^ 
\om of blood, and when I recoY^redb 
X was toimisnted with thixat, asid thb 
odd: ate maide; my wQuni£& smart inioi- 
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kcafii^^. Ahotit nooniiiBxt cbjr^. waggbvs 
csixie to icaiiry a^nsK)^ tillose whp itimaiiitf 
fi£ire; add J^ with' ai number ofotlters, 
iras. {»itl hrto otie txy be €<»i»^eyQd« Do 
the ttnut t0wir.. Xh^ motioni of tite 
cs^ntki^ Wa^ temble'tiw iliy: brbkmi 
hmB6i»-^-^4S9erj joit wattt to my besnt. 
T^f wordi tiakeai^ totan: hospitla]^. which 
iffa^ ctasgiiEcued)as fill! seit CDnldfacM; 
afidviw«hoaiftd) have Itatttt snfibcatad 
mitiv the tieEitaadisteooh, httdMibt a 
fi»ref lofbki^ ou^i^hiohc^dOon tMaiiad 
one nimdbciE&i:' I': tboit; it', arid -Mts 
twice given over; howeverrlsttuggled 
thimigjr* Btit my wmindsr pfoved so 
difficult to heaU that i£ wa» alteosti a 
twelimBOiith befbire Is oould Be dis- 
ebftfged. Ad gFmt dealt ^* the bone 
lA mj^ tMi^ cane ahmiy in spftinteiv^ 
^drlefti tbe limb drooked^^ ai»l udriess 
asi you adei. I entiirely lost die use 
of three fingero^ of Bay/ rigbt*haiid ; cmd 
81^ InrokMK rifts made ma ifati bfaod 
vou iv« (3t 
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a long time, and have left a cough and 
difficulty of breathing, which I believe 
will bring jne to my griave. I was sent 
iiome, and discharged from the army, 
and I have l)egged my way hither > as 
well as I: could. I am told that the 
.peace has left the afiairs of my country 
just as they were before ; but who will 
restore me my health and limbs ? I am 
put QU the list for a Chelsea pension^-, 
which will support me, if I live to re- 
ceive it, without being a burden to my 
friends. That is all that remains for 
fVaUernow: 

Os. Poor Walter/ What became of 
faitn afterwards ? 

F. The wound of his thigh broke out 
afresh, and discharged more splinters 
.after a great deal of pain and fever. As 
winter came on, his cough increased. 
He wasted to a skeleton, and died the 
next 'spring. The young woman, his 
swedthe^rt,v.wt u^ with him ev^ night 
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to the last ; and soon after his death, 
she fell into a consumption, and fol- 
lowed him. The old people, deprived 
of the stay and comfort of their age, 
^ell into despair and poverty, and were 
taken into the work-house, where they 
ended their days. 

This was the history of Walter the 
soldiet. It has been that of thousands 
more ; and will be that of many a poor 
fellow, over whose fate you are now re- 
joicing. Sudi is the price of a victory. 
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GOOD COMPANY. 

Be sure, Prederick^ always keep good 
ctympanyy was the final admonition of 
Mr. Lofty^ on dismissing his son to 
the University. 

I entreat you, Henry^ always to- 
. o2 
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Gfi :p«ti^g wth ibiis rS(Hi ^0 W ap|>re0- 
t|0^ip in (I neighbouring tow^ 

But it 'is ip[i|)03wfol^ for two p^opte 
t9.a>p^n jDQr^ differently fey, :the s*!»f$ 

In Mr. Lofty* s ide^, good wiiipaiiy 
\!iras that of \p0r^W8 superior to otirs^lyes 
ill rank ^t|d fai'tiine. JB^ thi$ alppe he 
^t«»ated it i; jaind iihe 4Qgpee3 of. cqm^ 
p(iri9&n, b^ter and best;, wexe made 
exact]^ tq cpri^ejipond to such a sc^e/ 
Thus, if an esquire was good company, 
a baronet was better ^ and a lord Ae^f o/* 
alU provided tijat be was not ajpoor iord, 
for in that case, a rich gentleman might 
be at least as good. For a§, according 
to Mr. Lofiy^s maxim, the great pur- 
pose for which compauiohs were to be 
ohosen, was to advance a young man 
in the world by their credit and interest^ 
those were to be preferred, who a£foi?ded 
tibue best prospects in this reg(>ect. 
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Mr. Manly ^ on 'the other hand, un- 
derstood* by good company, that which 
was improving to the morals and under- 
standing ; and by the best, that which, 
to a high degree of these qualities, 
added true politeness of manners. As 
superior advantages in education to a 
certain point accompany superiority of 
condition, ^ he wished his son to prefer 
as companions those whose situation in 
life had afforded them the opportunity 
of being well educated ; but he was far 
from desiring him to shun connexions 
with worth and talents, wherever he 
should find them. 

Mr. Lqfiy had an utter aversion to 
low company, oy which he meant infe- 
riors, people of no fashion and figure, 
shabby fellows, whom nobody knows. 

Mr. Manly i equally disliked /ot^^ coiti- 
pany, understanding by it persons of 
mean^ habits and vulgar cotiversation. 

A great part of Mr. Mania's good 
G 3 
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coiiipai}y> wm Mr. L^y^s Jew <30in- 
paoy ; and not »^w 0)f Mr. X^^'s 
very teefet qotn^pjiqy, w^re Mi% Mwl^^s 
v.ery woi^t • 

. Each of tbie sons understood his f^-^ 
tber's meaning) and fpllpwed his advice* 
. Frederick^ from tl^ time pf his en* 
tmnoe at fcbe University, cpmmeniee4 
what is called a T^-^i#w^, ^rom the 
tuft in the cap wor^ by ypung nol^lc- 
ffoen. He took painis to insin^iate hiii)*- 
«elf into the good graces of ail tb« 
young men of bi^ tashion in his c<^- 
lege, and became a cpnMant c^Hnpanipa 
in their schemes of froUcafld ld^^$ip$4;ioli^ 
They treated him with' an iiia^oJenj: farni- 
iiarity, often Pondering uppn .eonte'^vpt ; 
bnt following aaother mau^ijga ojf h% 
father's, " one must stoop to risQ,'* fee 
-took it hllin good part. He .totally 
X)beg}eeted sihudy, aa unnecessiaryv^ aiid 
indeed inconsistent with his piaD- H^ 
l^ent a great deal of money, with which 
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Ms fatbep, &iding that he went in go^ 
ampany^ ajt %st supplied him freely^ 
In tiGaCy however, his expences amoui^t*^ 
ed to so n^iK^h, fthi^it Mr. L&ftyi wht^ 
kept good company too, ^omnd it diffi- 
colt to answer his ^ema^ds. A copr 
fiiderabfle sum that he lost at play with 
one of his nohle friend^ increased th^ 
difficulty* If it were not paid, the dis^ 
grace of i^ot having discharged a di.if 
of hcmour^ would lose him all the fa- 
vour he had acquired ^ yet the mojpey 
could not be raised without greatly 
embarrassing his father's afffiirs. 

In the midfSt of this :perpljexity,.Mr. 
Xj^y died, learving behind him a larger 
family, ajnd very little property. ,^re4^ 
riclfi came ij^p to town, m^ soon dii^i- 
pated iwgocd compa*^ th^^canty portioji 
that jcame l;o*bis $harei. paving neither 
industry, kjnowledge, npr reputation^ hp 
wa^ t^en obliged to become ap humble 
depei94fiu^t on the gre^ty j^a^^ring all 
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their follies, and ministering to tlieir 
vices, treated by them witK mortifying 
neglect, and equally despised and de- 
tested by the rest of the world. 
- Henry^ in the mean time, entered 
with spirit into the business of his new 
j>rofeasion, and employed his leisure in 
cultivating an acquaintance with a few 
select fritends. These were partly young 
men in a situation similar to his own, 
partly persons- already settled in life, 
but all distinguished by propriety of 
conductj and improved understandings. 
From all of them he learned somewhat 
valuable, but he was more particularly 
indebted to two of them, who were in a 
station of life inferior to that of the rest. 
One was a watch-maker, an excellent 
mechanic, and tolerable mathematician, 
and well acquainted with the construc- 
tion and use of all the instruments 
employed in experimental philosophy. 
The other was a young druggist, who 
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biid la good knowledge lof .chemisti7> 
and /frequently einpjbyed himaelf in 
cluemkal ciperations aad experiments* 
Both of theiri were anen of Very decent 
9i&DneFs> and tQQk.a4)lea3ure in com-- 
nutnicatiqg their knowledge (to suich 
as showed a taste for siniUar studies. 
Henry ftequenitly visited them, mid 
deriv;ed much useful information fro» 
their ingfbruptions, for ^^hich ih^ eyer 
expressed gr^at thankfulness. . Tbes€^ 
various oitcupatipns and. gopd exMivple*^ 
effectually preserved Mm from th^ 
errors of youth, and he passed his time 
with credit and satisfaction. He had 
the same misfortime with Frederick, 
just as he was ready to come out into 
the world, of losing his father, upoa 
whom the support af the family chiefly 
depended ; but in the character he 
had established, and the knowledge 
he had acquired, he found an effectiKJi 
resource. One of liis jyouiig friends 
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proposed to him a partnership in a 
manufacture he had just set up at con- 
siderable expense, requiring for his 
share only the exertion of his talents 
and/ industry. Henry accepted the 
offer, atid made such good use of the 
skill in mechanics and chemistry he^ 
had acquired, that he introduced many 
improvements into the manufactory, 
and rendered it a very profitable con- 
cern. He lived prosperous and in- 
dependent, arid retained in manhood 
all the friendships of his youth. 



. THE DOG BALKED OF HIS - 
DINNER. 

A^TALE. . . 

THINK yourself sui^e of nothing till.you*vf got it : 
This is the lesson -of the day, 
In metaphoric language I might say. 

Count not your bird before you*ve$iiot it 



r 
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Quoth proverb, '* "Twixt the cup and lip 
There's many a »lip>** 
Not every guest invited sitd at table. 
So says my fable. . 

A man once gave a dinner to his friend ; 
His friend ! — his patron I sfaoukt rather think. 
By all the loads of meat and drink. 

And fruits and jellies without end. 

Sent home the morning of the fiiast. 

Jowler, his dog, a social beast. 
Soon as he smelt the matter out, away 
Scampers to old acquaintance Trdy^ 
* And witli expressions kind and hearty> 

Invites him to the party. 

Tray wanted little pressing to a dinner ; 
He was, in truth, a gormandizmg sinner. 

He lick'd his ch(^, and wagg*d his tail \ • 

Dear friend ! (he cried) I will not fail : 

But what's your hour ? 

We dine at four ; * * 

But if you come an hour too soon, 
You'll find there's Something to be done . 

His friend withdrawn. Tray, fall of glee. 
As blithe as blithe codld be, : . 
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$l;ipp*d, d^nc.'cl,: and pldj^ditdl mmf ai^^ntic^ 

Like one half frdt)tt([i. 
Then sober, in the suo. lay wink ingp,. 

But could not sleep fur thinking. 
He thought o*er every dainty dish, 

Fried> boiled, and roa9t» 
Fl<»b, fowU.and' &h» 

With trjpeHand( toasts 

Fii.for a'- dog to oat ; 
And iji his fancy maidea.trealf 

Might grace a bill of fiire« 

For my» LoadMafr. 

At lengthy jnst oft tbe>sti-^co^of' tbreey 

Forth sallied be ^ . 

And through a well-known bole 

He slyljr stole 
Fop on tbct jeene:of acifDO. . 
Her6 be hebeld^wftb.weod^roiis aatbftedea. 
All bands empl^ytedini drawing* stuffing. 

Skewering, spittings and* bastnxg^- 
The red-faced cook sweating and pnffing^ 

Chopping^ zBixingv and tasting. 
Tray skulk'd about, now faeie» n»wt 1 

Peep*d into this, and smelt at that. 

And lick*d tbe gravy, and thb&t. 
And cried, O rare ! how I shsAl ftHe ! 
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Bat Fortune, spiteful as Old Nick, 
Resdt'd to pbj our ^ A Uick j 

She made the cook 

Ju9t€0&t alook 
Where Truy, beneath the dresser lying, 
Ills ]MOBiia*d Wim was ejtmg. 

A cook while cooking is a ftort of Fury : 
A maxhn worth remerabVing, 1 asstn^ ye. 
Tray fowkd it trae. 
And so may you. 
If e*er you choose to try. ^ 

How now ! )^quoth she) what*s this I spy } 
A nasty cur ! who let him in ? 
WMd ht were hang*^ with all bb kin ! 
A pretty kitchen guest indeed 1 
But I shall pack him off with spoed* ' 

So ^flying, on poor Tray she flew> 
Aiid4ir«gg*d ihe^dilprit ftircii to view; 
TbtBi to Ini terrcriitiid amasenkfliit^ 
Wbirl'd him like lighttoing thsoivb ^o 



vouiv. 
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THB UMBELUFEROUS PLANTS. 
Tutor — George — Harry. 

H. What plant is that man gather- 
ing under the hedge ? 

G. I don't know ; but the boys call 
the stalks kexes, and blow through 
them. 

H. I have seen them ; but I want to 
know the plant. 

G. Will you please to tell us, Sir> 
what it is ? 

T. It is hemlock. 

G. Hemlock is poison, is it not ? 

T. Yes, in some degree : and it is 
also a medicine ; that man is gathering 
it for the apothecaries- 

H. I should like to know it. 

T. W^^'^ ^^^ — S^ ^^^ bring one. 

[JR^xry fetches if. 
G. I think I have seen a great miany 
of this sort. 
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T. Perhaps you m^y ; but thiere are 
many other kinds of plants extremdj 
like it. It is one of a large family 
called tho umheHiferous^ which containa 
both food/ physic, and poison. It will 
be worth while for you to know, some- 
thing about thetn^ so let us examine 
this hemlock closely. You see thistaU 
hollow stalk, which divides into several 
branches, from each of which spring' 
^okes or rundleSj as they are called, of 
flower-^stalks. You see they. are like 
rays from a circle,, or the spokes of a 
wheel. 

IL Or like the sticks of an umbrelh, 

T. True ; and they are called umbelsr 
which has the same derivation. — If you/ 
pursue one of these rundles or umbels, 
you will find that each stick or spoke 
terminates in another set of smaller, 
^sftalks, each of which bears a single 
., small flower. 

G. They are small ones indeed*. 
h2 



T. But if you look Amafffyy I ^re 
my jofut eyea aare good enough to dssb. 
tinguish l^at tfaey are divided into €iiia 
Isanees, aad furniahed with five chives 
and two pistale in the rniddl^^ 

H. I caa see tbenu 

G. And so can I. 

T. The {iistila are succeeded by a soft 
of iruit, whicji is a twin seed joined in 
iJM middle, as you may see in tbia 
randle that is past flowering. Here I 
divide one of them into two. 

G. Would each of these grow ? 

T. Yes. Well — ^this is the structura 
of the floweriug part of the umbel- 
liferous tribe. Now for the leaf. Pluck 
one. 

££. Is this one leai^ or many ? 

T. It is properly one, but it is cut 
afid divided into many portions. From 
tills. mid-rib spring ' smaller leaves set 
opposite each other; and from the 
xib of ea^ of these, proceed others^ 
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which themselves are also divided.^ 
These are called doubly or trebly piu- 
natcd leaves; and most of the umbelli* 
ferous plants, but not all, have leavef 
of this kind. 

H. It is Uke a parsley leaf. 

T. True — ^and parsley is one of the 
same tribe, and hemlock and others 
are^sometimes mistaken for it. 

G. How curiously the stalk of this 
hemlock is spotted ! 

T. Yes. That is one of the marksr 
by which it is known. It is also distin- 
guished by its peculiar smell, and by 
other circumstances which you can only 
understand when you have compared a* 
number of ^the tribe. I will now tell 
you about some others, the names ot 
which you are probably acquainted 
with. In the first place, there are car* 
rots and parsnips. 

H. Carrots and parsnips ! — they are^ 
not poisons, I am sure. - 

H 3 » 
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G* I remember, now, 43mt carrots 
hvv^ such a l«af as this. 

T. They have. It is the roots ot 
tjhese, jou know, that are eateti^ Bat 
we eat the leaves of parsley and fennel^ 
which are of the same class. Celery is 
another, the stalks of which are chiefly 
used, made white by trenching up tbe 
earth about them. The stalks of an* 
g^ica ar^ used difierendy. 

^. I know how-T^candipd. 

1\ Yes.- -Then there are many of 
wfakh the seeds are lised. Ther« js 
^raway. 

J£. What, the seeds that are put i|ita 
ceikes apd comfits ? ! 

T. Yes* They are warm and pun* 
gei^ to the tast# $ and so are tbe seedn 
oi many others of the umbeUiferoua 
plants, as coriaiider, firainel, wild carroty 
angelica, anise, cummiaii and diU« All 
liiflse are employed in &ed or medicine^ 
and are good in warming pr strength* 
ening the stomach. 
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G, Those are pleasant medicinea 
enough. 

T. rhey i^re } but you will not say 
th« same of some others of tho class, 
whteh are noted medicines too ; such 
as the plant yielding asafetida, and se- 
veral more, from which what are called 
tbe fetid gums are produced. 

G. Asafetida [--that's nasty stuff; I 
know, does it grow here ? 

T. No; £Uid most of the sweet seede 
I before mentioned come from abroad 
too. Now I will tell you of some of 
the poisons. 

H. Heffilock is one that we know 
already. 

T. Yes. Then there is another kind 
that grows in the water, and is more 
fK>isoiious, called Water«Hemlodc. An- 
ther is a large plant growing in ditches^ 
witli leaves extremely like celeaQr, called 
Hemlock-IHiiopwort. Another, coounon 
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iu drier situations, and distinguished 
by leaves less divided than most of the 
class, is Cow-Parsnip or Madnep. Of 
some of these the leaves, of others 
the roots, are most poisonous. Their 
iefiects are to make the head giddy, 
bring on stupidity or delirium, and 
cause violent sickness. The Athenians 
used to put criminals to death, by mak- 
ing them drink the juice of a kind of 
hemlock growing in that country, as 
you may read in the life of that excel- 
lent philosopher Socrates, who was 
killed in that manner. - 

H. What was he killed for? 

T. Because he was wiser and better 
than his feUow-citizens. . Among us it 
is only by accident that mischief is done 
by these plants. I remember a me- 
lancholy instance of a poor boy, who in 
rambling about the fields with his little 
brothers and sisters, chanced to meet' 
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with a root of H^mlock^Dropwort. 
It looked so wiute and him, that he 
was tempted to eat a good deal of it. 
The other children also ate some, but 
not so much. When they got hom^ 
they were all taken very ilL The 
eldest boy, who hsd eaten most, died 
in great agony. The others recovered^ 
after suflferii^ a great deal. 

G^ Is there any way of preventing 
their bad effects ? 

T. The best way is to clear the sto- 
mach as soon as possible by a strong 
vomit and large draughta oi warm 
water. After that, vinegar is useful in 
removing the disorder of the head. 

H* But are the roots sweet and plea- 
sant, that pec^le should be tempted to 
eat them ? 

T. Several of them are. There is a 
enaU plant of the tribe, the root ot'^ 
which is much sought after by boys^ 
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who dig for it with their knives. It 
is round, and called earth-nut, or pig- 
nut. 

G. But that's not poison, I sup- 
pose? 

T. No ; but it is not very wholesome. 
I believe, however, that the roots of 
the most poisonous become innocent 
by boiling. I have heard that boiled 
hemlock roots are as good as carrots. 

G. 1 think I should not like to eat 
them, however. But pray why should 
there be any poisons at all ? 

T. What we call poisons are <mly 
hurtful to particular animals. They 
are the proper food of others, and no 
doubt do more good than hurt in the 
creation. Most of the things that are 
poisonous to us in large quantities, are 
useful medicines in small ones; and we 
have reaton bestowed uppn «^, to guard 
us against mischief. Other animals in 
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general refuse by instinct what would 
prove hurtful to them^ You see be- 
neath yonder hedge a great crop of tall 
flourishing plants with white flowers. 
Th^y are of the umbelliferous family, 
and are called Wild Cicely, or Cow- 
weed. The latter name is given them, 
because the cows will not touch them, 
though the pasture be ever so bare. 

H* Would they poison them ? 

T. Perhaps they would ; at least they 
are not proper food for them. We 
will go and examine them, and I will 
show you how they differ from hem- 
lock, for which they are sometimes 
mistaken. 

G. I should like to get some of these 
plants, and dry them. 

T. You shall, and write down the 
names of them all, and learn to know 
the innocent from the hurtful. 
: (?. That will be very useful. 
: T. It. will. Remember n6w the 
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feaeral character of ttie ^mbelli^out 
class* The flower stalks are divided 
ja&to spokes or umbelsi whkh are ^gaia 
divided into others^ each of them teiv 
mioated by a snasdl five^leaved flower, 
having five chives and two pistils^ mtC" 
ceeded ^by a twia aeed. Their leav^ 
are generally fiaely divided* Yoa wiU 
soon know them, after having exatnined 
two or three of the tribe. Remember 
too, that they are a studious raccy and 
act to be made free with till you art 
well ac^^inted w:ith them. 



THE KID. 

On£ bleak day in Marbh^ %ioiu 
Mdiniiiig from a visit to tbe sbeep-fold 
mat with a yo«q{g kidlhig deierted by its 
dam on the naked Iteafeb. I4wasblert# 
ing piteously^ and was 00 tammbed 
wlbh $he celd» that it OMald icareely 
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•ttind* £^bm took it up in her armsi 
and pressed it close to her bo&KHD. Sho 
luisteBed home^ and showing her Utile 
foundling to her pareivisi begged sl)e 
might rear it for her own. They con* 
Mated ) atid S^ivia immediately got a 
basket full of clean straw> and made a 
bed fov him on the hearth. She warmed 
ieme milk» a&d betd it to him in a 
pbitter« The poor creature drank it 
up cj^^erlyi and then licked her hand 
for more. iS^lvia was delighted* She 
cbafed bis tender legs with her warm 
hands, and soon saw him jump out of 
hia basket* and frisk across the rood^ 
When fuil, he lay down again, and took 
a comfortable nap. 

The next day the kid had a name 
bestowed upon him * As be gav« tokens 
of being an eltcelleat juoipeTi it waa 
Ctfpriolen He was introduced to all the 
test of the family, and the youngec 
children were aUowed to etroke and 

yuxL. IV. I 
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pat him ; but Sylvia would let hobpdy 
be intimate ^ith him but herself. The 
great mastiff was charged never to hurt 
him, and indeed he had no intention 
to do it. 

Within a few days, Capriole followed 
Sylvia all about the house ; trotted by 
her side into the yard ; ran races with 
her in the home-field ; fed out of her 
hand, and was declared pet and fa- 
vourite. As the spring advanced, Sylvia 
roamed in the fields, and gathered wild 
flowers, with which she wove garlands, 
and hung them around the kid's neck. 
He could not be kept, however, from 
munching his finery, when he could 
reach it with his mouth. He was like- 
wise rather troublesome in thrusting his 
nose into the meal-tub and flour-box, 
and following people into the dairy, 
and sipping the milk that was set for 
cream. He now and then got a blow 
for his intrusion ; but his mistress al- 
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ways took his part, and indulged him 
in ^very lib^y. 

Capriole^s horns now began to bud^ 
and a little white beard sprouted at the 
end of his chin. He grew bold enough 
to^put himself into a fighting posture 
whenever he was offended. He butted 
down little Caiii^ into the dirt; quar* 
reUed with the geese for their allow* 
ance of com ; and held many a stout 
battle with the old turkey-cock. Every 
body said Capriole is growing too saucy, 
he must be sent away or taught better 
manners. But Sylvia still stood his 
friend, and he repaid her love with 
many tender caresses. 

The farm-house, yfhere Sylvia lived, 
was situated in a sweet valley, by the 
side of a clear stream, bordered with 
trees. Above the house rose a sloping 
meadow, and beyond that was an open 
common covered with purple heath 
and yellow furze. Further on, at some 
I 2 
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distance rose a steep htll, the summilef 
which was a bare craggy rock, scarcely 
accessible to humian feet. Cc^ole 
ranging at his pleasure, often gof upon 
the common, and was pleased with 
browsing the short grass and wild herbs 
which grew there. Still, however, when 
his mistress came to see him, he would 
ran bounding at her call, and accoofi-- 
pany her back to the farm. 

One fine summer's day; Syhia, after 
having finished the business of the 
morning, wanted to play with her kid ^ 
and missing him, she went to the side 
of the common, and called aloud 
Capriole./ Capriole/ expecting to see 
him come running to her as usual. 
No Capriole came. She went on and 
on, still calling her kid with the most 
endearing accents, but nothing was to 
be seen ol* him. Her heart began to 
flutter. What can be ^ome of him ? 
Surely Siom^ody must have stelefi 
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him, — or perhaps tlie neighbours' dog» 
have worried him. Oh my poor Gz- 
priole ! my dear Capriole ! I shall never 
see you again J — and Sylvia began to 
weep. 

She still went on, looking wistfully 
all around, and making the place ^cho 
with Capriole! Capriole ! where are you, 
my Capriole ? till at length ^e came 
to the foot of the steep hill. She 
climbed up its sides to get a better view. 
No kid was to be seen. She sat down 
and wept, and wrung her hands. After 
a while, she fancied she heard a ble^U^ 
ing like the well-known voice of her 
Capriifk. She started up, and looked 
toward the sound, which seemed a 
great way over head. At length she 
i^ied, just on the edge of a steep crag, 
her Capriole peeping over. She stretch- 
ed out her hands to him, and began to 
call, but with a timid voice, lest in his 
impatience to return to her, he should 
1 3 
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}m9 down and break bin aeefc. But 
there was no such danger. Capri^ 
ws^ inhaling tbe fresh breeze a£ tk^ 
mountoinsu and enjoying with raptum 
tl\e scenes for which nature desi^aad 
hm* His bleating was the expression 
^f joy, and he bestowed not a thoBght 
on bis kind mis^ess, nor paid the least 
jfittention to her call. St/hk ascended 
as high as- she could towards him, and 
called louder and louder, but all io 
v^iUf C(j^ole leaped from rock to 
to^, crdp^d the fine herbage in the 
defts, and was quite lo^in the pleasune 
erf* his ni^w existence. . 

Poor Sylvia staid till she waii tired^ 
and then returned disconsolate to the 
fiirm, to relate her miibrtune. She got 
her brothers to accompany her hac^ 
to the hill, and took with her a slice of 
white bread and some milk to tempt 
the little wanderer home. But he had 
moonted still higher, and had joined a 
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hacd of eofupaaions of the same speoieSy 
with whom he was frisking and spoit- 
iag. He had neither eyes nor ears 
for his old friends of the valley. AH 
fiormer habitsr w^re broken at once, 
and he had commenced free commoner 
of nature. Sylvia came back, crying 
as much fram vexation as sorraw. The 
little ungrat^ui thing (said she) — so 
veil as I loved him, and so kindly as 
I treated him, to desert me in this way 
at last i-^But he was always a rover. 

Take care then J^ma, (said her 
mother) how you set your heart upon 
rovers again ! 

HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT^ 

Mobinet, a peasant of Lorrain, ajfter 
a hard day's work at the next marketr 
town, was running home with a h9sk»t 
in bis hand. What ^ delidous sqp]»er 
shall I have ! (said he to himself.) This 
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piec€ of kid,, well stewed down, with 
my onions sliced, thickened with my 
meal, and seasoned with my salt and 
pepper, will make a dish for the bishop 
of the diocese; Then I have a good 
piece of barley loaf at home to finish 
with. How I long to be at it ! 

A noise in the hedge now attracted 
his notice, and he spied a squirrel 
nimbly running lip a tree, and popping 
into a hole between the branches. Ha! 
(thought he) what a nice present a ' 
"nest of young squirrels will be to my 
little master! I'll try if I can get it. 
Upon this, he set down his basket in 
the road, and began to climb up the 
tree. He had half ascended, when 
casting a look at his basket, he saw a 
dog with his nose in it, ferreting out 
the piece of kid's flesh. He made all 
possible speed down, but th« dog was 
too quick for him, and ran ofl^ with the 
meat in his mouth. Robinet looked 
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aS^ him-r^WeU^ (said he) thea I mmt 
1^ eontanted with souprmeagve<r*--aiid 
net hdd tluiig neitifter. 

He t^avelted on, and came to a littlt 
publtc-bause by the road akk, where 
m ac^quaintance of his was sitting on 
a beach drijPikiBg. He invited Mobinst 
to t^ke a draught. Robimt seated 
hixps^lf by bis friead» and set his basket 
m th^ bench dose by him. A tame 
raven, >i^hich was kept at tbi^ house, 
mWiQ. alyly behind him, and perching 
^m th? baskel^^ stole away the bag in 
, which the meal was tied up, and 
jhopped 0^ with it to his hole. Robinet 
did not perodve the theft till he had 
gOl on his way again. He returned to 
9ear^h for bis bag, but could hear no 
tidings oi' it. Well, (says he) my soup 
iirill be tb^ thinner, but I will boil a 
slice of bread with it, and that will do 
it some good at least.] 

He went on again, and arrived at a 
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little brook) over which was laid a nar- 
row plank. A young woman coming 
up to pass at the same time, Robinet 
gallantly offered his. hand. As soon 
as she was got to the middle, either 
through fear or sport, she shrieked out, 
and cried she was falling. RoHnet 
hastening to support her with his other 
hand, let his basket drop into the 
stream. As soon as she was safe over, 
he jumped in and recovered it, but 
when he took it out, he perceived that 
all the salt was melted, and the pepper 
washed away. Nothing waft now left 
but the onions. Well ! (says Robinet) 
then I must sup to-night upon roasted 
onions and barley bread. Last night 
I had the bread alone. • To-morrow 
morning it will not signify what I had. 
So saying, he trudged on, singing as 
before. 
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EYES, AND NO EYES ; 

ORy 

THE ART OF SEEING. 

Well, Robert^ where have you been 
walking this aitemooB ? (said Mr. An-^ 
drews to one of his pupils at the close 
of a holiday.) 

. jR, I have been, Sir, to Broom-heath, 
and so round by the windmill upon 
Camp-mount, and home, through the 
meadqws by the river-side. 

JVln A. Well, that's a pleasant 
round. 

jK. I thought' it very dull. Sir; I 
scarcely. met with a single person. 
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I had rather by half have gone along^ 
the turnpike road. 

Mf. A. Why, ff rteiAg to^h and 
horses is your object, you would indeed 
be better entertained on the high-road. 
But did you aee PTittitm ? 

R. We set out together, but he lag- 
ged behind in the lane, so I walked on 
and left him. 

Mr. A. That was a pity. He would 
have beefn company for you. 

Rk O, he ts so t^didDS) always stop- 
pifig to look ^t this diing and tliMl 
I had titther widk afene. I liare say 
he is not got home yet. 

Mr. A. Here be vattm. Well, mi^ 
Uanh ^here have you beMi ? 

fV. O) Sir, the pieMatfteit welk 1 I 
went all over Broom4i«itlH and M up 
to tlie mill al tte top of the hill» tad 
then down among the green meMhMt 
by the side of tb« river^ 

Mr. A. Why, that is juat the rouoA 
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R^b&rt has been taking, and lie ocmA«- 
i^iaitk^ of its dulnesB^ and prefers the 
iMgii road. 

fV. I i;l^ottdeir at that. I am mire I 
liardly took a step that did not ddigbt 
»e^ and I ha^e brought mf hanc&w- 
«^ef fisfl of cariosities home^ 

Mr. A* Stip|>ose, then, you gife uk 
some nccount of what amnsed you 86 
«MidK I fiuicy it will be as new to 
Robert as to me» 

#r. I will, Sir. The laHe leading 
to the heath, you know^ is dose and 
sandy, so I did not mind tt much, bnt 
fimde the bM; of my Way. However, 
{ ^^d a canete tUnqs^ enough in the 
faddgn^ It wte an oM tMb-trde» out ^ 
which grbw a giteat bftinch of sometluiig 
green, quite different from the tree ib- 
seU: Hdre ia a brikich of iti 

Mr^ A>, Ahl thift is Misieltoey a 
^ttnt Of gireat &tne for the lase ntacte 
of it by the Druids of old in their re^ 
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ligious rites and incantations. It bears 
a very slimy white berry, of which bird- 
lime may be made, whence its Latin 
name of Viscm. It is one of those* plants 
<which do not grow in the ground by a 
root of their own, but fix themselves 
upon other plants ; whence they have 
been humorously styled parasitical^ as 
being hangers-on, or dependents. It 
was the miseltoe of the o^k that the 
Druids particularly honoured. 

W. A little farther on I saw a green 
woodpecker fly to a tree, and run up 
the trunk like a cat. 

Mr. A. That was to seek for inseets 
in the bark, on which they live. They 
bore holes with their strong bills for 
that purpose, and do much damage to 
the trees by it. 

W. What beautiful birds they are. 

Mr. A. Yes ; they have boen called, 
from their colour and size, the English 
parrot. 
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W. When I got upon the open heath, 
how chsuming it was ! The air seemed 
80 fresh, and the prospect on every side 
so free suid unbounded ! Then it was 
all covered with gay flowers, many of 
which I had never observed before. 
There were at least three kinds of heath 
(I have got them in my handkerchief 
here), and gorse, and broom, and bell- 
flower, and many others of all colours,, 
that I will beg you presently to tell me 
ihe names of. 

Mr. A. That I will readily. 

W. I saw too, several birds that 
were new to me. There was a pretty 
grayish one, of the size of a lark, that 
was hopping about some great stones ; 
and when he flew he shewed a great 
deal of white above his tail. 

Mr. A. That was a wheat-ear. They 
are reckoned very delicious birds to 
eat, and frequent the open downs in 
k2 
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Siuaes, and some other cMmnties^ in 
great liuiiyberB. 

W. There was a floek of lapmnge 
upon a oiarshy part ol* the heath, that 
amused me much. As I eame neat 
them, some of them k^t flying round 
and round just over my head, and cry-* 
ixig pewit HO distinctly, one might almost 
fancy they qsioke. I thought I skouid 
have eaugfat one of them, for he flew 
as if one of his wings wa$ broken, aod 
often tumbled close to the ground ; hut 
as I came near, he always made a shift 
to get away. 

Mr. A. Ha, ha ! you were fl^el^r 
taken in then ! This was all an artificM^ 
of the bird's to entice you aw^y from 
its nest ; for they build upon the bare 
ground, and their nests would easily be 
observed, did they not draw off the 
attention o£ intruders by their loud 
cries and couqter&it lameness. 
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tV. I wish I bad known that, for he 
led me a long chace often over shoes 
in water. However, it was the cause 
of my falling in with an old man and a 
boy who were cutting and piling up 
turf for fuel, and I had a good deal of 
talk with them about the' manner of 
preparing the turf^ and the price it sells 
at. They gave me, too, a creature I 
never saw before- — 2l young viper, which 
they had just killed, together with its 
dam. 1 have seen several common 
snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, 
and of a darker colour than they are. 

Mr. A. True. Vipers frequent those 
turfy boggy grounds pretty mudh, and 
I have known several turf-cutters bitten 
by them. 

W. They are very venomous, are 
they not ? 

Mr. A. Enough so to make their 
wounds painful and daiDgerous, though 
they seldom prove fatal. 
k3 
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fV. Well— I than took my course 
up to the windmtll cm the mount. I 
dimfaed i^ the steps oi the mill, m 
orcUr to get a better view of tb^ country 
BQun4« What an extensive prospect i 
I counted fifteen church*steeples \ and 
I saw several gentlemen^s houses peep.* 
iog out from the mtd^ of green woods 
and plantations ; and I could trace the 
windings of the riyer all along the low 
. grounds, till it wa^ lost behipd a ridge 
of hills. But rU tell you what I mean 
to Aoy Sir J if you will give me leave. 

Mr. A. What is that? 

U^, I wfll go again, and take with me 
Cai«y'8 oounty«map, by whidb I shaii 
probably be able to make out most of 
the places. 

Mr. A. You shall have it^ and I will 
go with you and take my pocket spyi»g 
glass. 

fy. I shall be very ^ad c^that. 
Well — a thought struck qoe^that as Ibfae 
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hill ig cgUed Xkmp^inmt, there tnight 
probably be some remains of ditchas 
^lod mounds with which I have read 
that cam{)kS \^em surrounded. A«d I 
really bd^ieve 1 discovered something of 
that $»Kt running round one side of* the 
iDoanl. 

Mr* A. Very likely you might. I 
Jaiow antiquaries have described such 
jiemainfi s^b existing there, whi^h some 
3U]^ose ^ to be Roman, others Danish y 
we will examine them fmtber, whsm^ 
we go* 

IT. From the hiU I went straight * 
^wn to the meadows beiow^ smd w^k- 
fid on the side of abrook that runs into 
the river. It was all bordered widb 
reeds and ila^ and tall dowering plants^ 
quite di#iarent from those I bad «eeii od . 
the heath. As I was getting down the^ 
bank to teach one of them, I beard 
aoioe|;hhig |dunge ioto the water near 
M^ It was a large water rat, and J saw 
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it swim over to the other side, and go 
into its hole. There were a great many 
large dragon flies all about the stream ; 
I caught one of the finest, and have got 
him here in a leaf. But how I longed to 
catch a bird that I saw hovering over 
the water, and every now and then 
darted down into it ! It was all over 
a mixture of the most beaiutiful green 
and blue, with some orange-colour. 
It was somewhat less than a' thrush, 
:and had a large head and bill, and a 
short tail. 

Mr. A. I can tell you whtt that bird 
was — a kingfisher, the celebrated hal- 
cyon of the ancients, about which so 
many tales are told. It lives on fish, 
which it catches in the manner you saw. 
It builds in holes in the banks, and is 
a shy retired bird, never to be seen far. 
from the stream where it inhabits. 

ff^. I must try to get another sight o£ 
him^ for I never saw a bird that pleased 
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me so maeh. Well--^I foUowed th» 
Utile brook till it entered the river, and 
then took the path that ruHs along the 
Jbank. On the oppo^te side I obseFved 
several little birds running along the 
•hore, and making a piping noise. They 
were brown aj^d white, and about a» 
big as a snipe. 

Mr. A. I suppose they were sand- 
pipers, one of the nun>erou* J&mily of 
birds that get their living by wading 
among the shinUows, and picking up 
worms and insects. 

fF. There weire 9 great many swaU 
lows, too, sporting upon the surface of 
the water, that entertained me with 
their motions. Sometimes they dashed 
into the: stp^m '; sometimfis they pur- 
sued one another so quiek, that the eye 
could scarcely IfoUow them. In one 
place, where a high steefp sand-bank 
veee directly above the riyer, I observed 
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many of them go in and out of holes 
with which the bank was bored full. ^ 

Mr. A, Those were sand-martins, the 
smallest of our species of swallows. 
They are of a mouse- colour above, and 
whit6 beneath. They make their nests 
and bring up their young in these holes, 
which run a great depth, and by their , 
situation are secure from all plunderers. 

W. A little further 1 saw a man in a 
boat who was catching eels in an odd 
way. He had a long pole with broad 
iron prongs at the end, just like Nep- 
tune's trident, only there were five in- 
stead of three. This he pushed straight 
down among the mud in the deepest 
parts of the river, and fetched up the 
eels sticking between the prongs. 

Mr. A. I have seen this method. It 
is called spearing of eels. 

W. While I was looking at him, a 
heron came flying over my head, with 
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his large flagging wings. He lit at the 
next turn of the river, and I crept softly 
behind the bank to watch his motions. 
He had waded int6 the water as far as 
his long legs would carry him, and was 
standing with his neck drawn in, look- 
ing intently on the stream. Presently 
he darted his long bill as quick as light- 
ning into the water, and drew out a fish, 
which he swallowed. I saw him catch 
another in the same manner. He then 
took alarm at some noise I made, and 
flew away slowly to a wood at some 
distance, where he settled. 

Mr. A. Probably his nest was there, 
for herons build upon the loftiest trees 
they can find, and sometimes in society 
together, like rooks. Formerly, when 
these birds were valued for the amuse- 
ment of hawking, many gentlemen had 
their heronries^ and a few are still re- 
maining. 
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W. I think they Sure the laf^gest ^ild 
iHtds we havci 

Mt. A. They are of a great length 
and spread of wing^ but their bodiM 
are comp^atively smalU 

IF^ I then turned homeward across 
the meadowsi where I stopped a while 
to look at a large flock of starlings which 
kept flying about at no great distance* 
i could not teU at first what to make {£ 
them ) for they rose all toother fron^ 
the groand as tlnck as a swarm of bees» 
and formed themselves into a kind of 
i)lack cloudy hovering over the fields 
After taking a ^hort round they settled 
.again, and j)resently rose again in th^ 
^ame manner* I dare say tiiere weM 
hundreds of them. 

Mr. A. Perhaps so, for in the fenny 
countries their flocks are so nwneroua 
as to break down whole acres of reeds 
hj settling on them. This disposittoa 
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of starlings to fly in close swarms was 
remarked even by Homer, who com- 
pares the foe flying from one of his 
heroes, to a cloud of stares retiring dis* 
mayed at the approach of the hawk. 

fF. After I had left the meadows, I 
crossed the corn-fields in the way to our 
house, and passed dose by a deep marie 
pit. Looking into it, I saw in one of 
the sides a cluster of what I took to be 
shells : and upon going dowil, I picked 
up a clod of marie, which was quite full 
of them ; but how sea shells could get 
there I cannot imagine. 

Mr. A. I do not wonder at your 
surprise, since many philosophers have 
been much perplexed to account for 
the same appearance. It is not un-^ 
common to find great quantities of 
shells and reUcs of marine animab even 
in the bowels of high mountains, very 
remote from the sea. They are cer- 
tainly proofs that the /earth was once in 

VOL. IV. I* 
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a V9TJ dn&f eat atate from what ii^h aH 
pcesentf but in what fD«B9«r aad bow 
ioaa^ ago theae cbangea tods pfaoe, evR 
^fldy be gitessed at. 

fF. I got fa the high iietd next mv 
hoitae jwt as tbe sua was setting, and I 
stood lookiBg at tUl it was quite Iml 
What a ^orioos sight ! The clocids were 
tinged purple and crimson and yellcnr 
of all Aades and huet^ aod the dear 
Ay varied from bhie to a fine green at 
the horkoo. But how large the atm 
appears juak as it aets^} I think it aeetns 
twice as big asr when it is o^er head. 

Mr. J. It does ao( and you may 
probabfy have obsirrved the same af^ 
parent ealargemeat of the ntooan at its 
riaragi 

fV* I have; b«t pray what is the 
reason of this ? 

Mr. A. It ia an optical deception^ 
depending upon principEes whiah I can^ 
not well explain to you till yaa know 
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mom of that hrnick of taieiice. But 
vbifet a number of new kku tthis jifiar- 
fimm'6 \v^k has afibrded tf oo 1 I do not 
uronder that 70U &>\mi k amsudng ; it 
ha» bean veiy instructive ix)o» Did yupr 
soe B0thingiaf «& tiaese sigfats, Robert f 

A. 1 mw «ooK of fiwfli, but I did 
not take particohir notice of thenu ' 

Ms. A. Why not ? 

JR. I -doD't know. I ^id not cure 
afcout diem, mid I soade theibest <of mf 
WKyhotsae. 

Ms*. Jf. Tjant ^w^iMxld bavi^ hteia right 
if you had been sent of a Message ; but 
as fCKL utAj waikei lor amusement, k 
wmald iasve beea wiser to have sought 
ottt as many «oiiix3es of it as poesibk.^ 
But so it is — one man walks throu^ the- 
world with his eyes open, and another 
with them shut ; and upon this differ-^ 
ence depends all the superiority ot 
knowledge the one acquires above the 
other. 1 have known sailors, who had 
L 2 
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been in all the quarters of the world, 
and could tell you nothing but the signs 
of the tippling-houses they frequented 
in different ports, and the price and 
quality of the liquor. On the other 
hand, a Franklin could not cross the 
channel without making son^e observa- 
tions useful to mankind. While many 
a vacant thoughtless youth is whirled 
throughout Europe without gaining a 
single idea worth crossing a street for, 
the observing eye and inquiring mind 
find matter of improvement and delight 
in every ramble in town or country. 
Do you then, WilUam, continue to 
make use of your eyes ; and you, 
Robert, learn that eyes were given you 
to use. 
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WHY THE EARTH MOVES ROtTKD 

Papa — Lwnf. 

P. You remember^ Lucy, that 1 
explained to you some time ago VfhfA 
was the cause that things fell to the 
ground. 

X. O yes— it was because the ground 
drew them to it. 

P. True. That is a consequence pf 
the universal law in nature, that bodies 
4ittcact each other in proportion to 
their bulk. So a very small thing 4n 
the neighbourhood of a very larg^ one 
alw^js tends to go to at, if not pr^e- 
.vented h\y some other powier. Wdi — 
You know I told you tliat the mux w(a» 
A ball a vaiA many times bigger than the 
ball we inhabit, called the eai-tii ; Mpon 
.which you . juroperly asked, how then it 
1. 3 
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happened that the earth did not fall 
into the sun. 

jL. And why does it not ? 

P. That I am going to explain to 
you. You have seen your brother 
whirl round an ivory ball tied to the 
end of a string which he held in his 
hand. 

L. Yes — and I have done it myself 
too. 

P. Well then— you felt that the ball 
was continually, pulling, as if it tried 
to make its escape. 

Z. Yes ; and one my brother was 
swinging did make its escape, and flew 
through the sash. 

P. It did so. That was a lesson in 
the centrifugal motion, or that power by 
which a body thus whirled continually 
eiideavours to fly oflF from the centre 
round which it moves. This is owing 
to the force or impulse you give it at 
setting out, as if you were going to 
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throw it away from you. The string 
by which you hold it, on the contrary, 
is the power which keeps the ball to- 
wards the centre, called the centripetal 
power. Thus you see there are two 
powers acting upon the ball at the same 
time, one to make it fly off, the other 
to hold it in ; and the consequence is, 
that it moves directly according to 
neither, but between both; that is, 
round and round. This it continues 
to do while you swing it properly ; but 
if the string breaks or slips off, away 
flies thebaU; on the other hand, if you 
cease to give it the whirling force, it 
falls towards your hand. 

X. I understand all this. 

P. I will give you another instance 
of this double force acting at the same 
time. Do not' you remember seeing 
some curious feats of horsemanship ? 

L. Yes. 

P. One of them was, that a man 
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fitandtng with ai»e 1^ Bpeu ihe ss^ddfau 
$umI rytng full spee4> thc^w .up ^baUi 
mto the aif , mkd catdbed tbem as tbc^r 

^. I reflaember it very well. 

these btlls to have &lleB faefamd him$ 
m he was ^oifl^ 4it such a mte. 

i. So I did. 

P. But }/HMiL saw that they feU ioto 
his hand as dk^ecdy as if he had heim 
ftendiqg quit« still. That wffiSibecaiUfe 
irt the instoBt he threw them up, thegr 
iiecewedthe motion of thehorBe^tmj^lH 
iforwards «b well as the upright inotiea 
that he gave them, so that the^ ixiade m 
slanting line throitgh the air, ^nd came 
dowo in the wme place they would 
have iveached.if be had hdki them i& 
hia hand dll the while* 

Jj. That is very cttijous iadeedi 

P. In the same manner you may 
have obterved, in mimgm a i:snkge. 
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that if you throw any thing out of the 
window, it falls directly opposite, just 
as if the carritige itas standing stiU, and 
is not left behind you. 

L. I will try that the next time I 
ride in one. 

jP. You are then to imagine the sun 
to be a mighty mass of matter, many 
thousand times bigger than our earth, 
placed in the centre, quiet and unmoved. 
You are to conceive our earth, as soon 
as created, launched with vast force in 
a straight line, as ii* it were a bowl on 
a green. It would have flown off' in 
this line for ever, through the bound- 
less regions of space, had it npt at the 
same instant received a pull from the 
sun by its attraction. By the wonderful 
skill of the Creator, these two forces 
were made exactly to counterbalance 
each other ; so that just as much as the 
earth, from the original motion given 
it, tends to fly forwards, just so much 
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tbe SUA dtsaum it toihe centre} •andtiie 
cowef ]*eBoe is» tbsA it faid^es a cownw 
between the two* wkicfa is a eircie 
round and round the sua. 

X. But tf Uie earth v«s set a rolling 
like a bowl upon a green, I should think 
it would 4stop of itself as the howl does. 

P. The bowl stops because it is co»- 
tinuaUy rubbkig against the gpround, 
which checks its motion^ but the hwU 
of the earth moves i« empty ^aeeb 
wher^ th^De is nathwg to ^op it. 

X. Sut if I throi^ A b^l through the 
air, it will not go oo for ever, hut iit 
will come dow« to the ^Douod. 

F. That is becaufie tl^e ie«?oe witit 
wliioh you can thi<ow k is ouch lets 
than the Ibrce by which it is drawn to 
tbe cartlau But there is another areaicii 
too^ which is the resistance ^ the air* 
This space all rowad %is and aver usis' 
Bot empty aptce ; it is quite full of m 
thiA traesparent fluid called air. 

L. Is it? 
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P. Yes- If you *n<w€ your hand 
ifiiiek]^ thraugll it, y0u will find some^ 
tbmg resistii^f you, though in a lii^ 
degree. And the wind, yeu well knoir, 
ia cspabie of pnasing aga»ist uny thing 
with aInoBt irresistible Ibrce ; and yet 
witiA ia no^ng bat a quantity d air 
pttk into Tioletil motiofi. Every thing 
tkma that moyes throagh the air is con* 
taswxUy ofal%«d to push some of tbii 
fttiidoirft of tlie way, by whidft moatis it 
ia comtsDtly haimg part oi its motion. 

X. Then tba earth would do the 

i^ No}. far ii mov^ in entp^ 

X« What! does not it mov>e through 
the air ? 

P. The earth does nottsJovelferoi^^A 
the ahv bvt carries theatf along with it. 
All the air iacootaioed in what is called 
the atma^pkete^ which you may com- 
pare to a kind <tf mist or fog clinging 
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all round to thp ball of the earth, and 
reaching a certain distance above it^ 
which has been calculated at above 
forty-five miles. 

L. That is above the clouds, then. 

P. Yes ; all the clouds are within 
the atmosphere, for they are supported 
by the air. Well — ^this atmosphere rolls 
about along with the earth, as if it were 
a part of it, and moves with it through 
the sky, which is a vast field of empty 
space. In this immense space are all 
the stars and planets, which have also 
their several motions. There is no-^ 
thing to stop them, but they continually 
go on, by means of the force that the 
Creator has originally impressed upon 
them. r 

Z. Do not some of the stars move 
round the sun, as well as our earth ? 

P. Yes ; those that are called planets. 
These are all subject to the same laws 
of motion with our earth. They are 
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attracted by the sun as their centre, 
and fonn^ along with the earth, that 
assemblage of worlds, which is called 
the solar system. 

L. Is the moon one of them ? 

P. The moon is called a secondary 
plsmet, because its immediate connexion 
is with our earth, round which it rolls, 
as we do round the sun. It however 
accompanies our earth on its journey 
round the sun. But I will tell you more 
about its motion, and about the other 
planets and stars, another time. It is 
enough at present, if you thoroughly 
understand what I have been de- 
scribing. 

L. I think I do. 
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DIFPERKr^CE AND AGREEMENT; 



SUNDAY MORNING. 

It was Sunday 'morning. All the 
beH« were ringing for cfeurch, and the 
streets were filled with people moving 
in alt directions. 

Here, numbers of weH-dressed per- 
tlons, and a long train of charity 
children, were thronging in at the wide 
doors of a large handsome ehurch. 
There, a smaller number, almost equally 
gay in dress, were entering an elegant 
meeting-house. Up one alley, a Roman 
Catholic congregation was turning into 
their retired chapel, every one crossing 
himself with k- finger dipped in holy-^ 
water as he went in. The opposite side 
of the street was covered with a train of 



Qufid^efg^ distkigiiisbed by tkeir ^dm 

and Beat ativt^ a&d sed^ aspect who 

^idk^ Witltiwt ceremoay into a foopa 

as plaid as tiiem»lves, «ind took tlietr 

fbeato^ ikf aieB .<m osie aide» and the wo- 

jKK») on ^eoiJi^er^ ia sileiice^ Ac^Cfow 

Jkiikiuig was ^ed witib »Ei ov^rfiowiii^ 

lOJFOwd «f Metiiiodists, lasio&t of tbett 

jaeaaly habited^ but decei>t aiid aertous 

in d^emea^our ; while a small s<^iety <ei(* 

££^sts in the Heighbow^oed quietly 

ocGi^i^d thekbifcu][ible]>laceef asiDieinhly* 

IVesei^tly the di£S^«nt services h^- 

4I^« The chiiirches resournkd with ti^ 

solemn oi^an, ^ud witii tlie indistincst 

ipwHiUFs of 41 krge body of people 

followi;^g the sni»istei' in reepoDsive 

jMiayers^ FcTom the weetkigs were 

(iiefiird the slow psakn^ and the single 

voice of the leader of their devotjioas. 

The Roman Cfttholic <;ha|>el was en- 

jivenod by strains df musics tbe tiiikUiig 

of a. small bell, and a per{>etual cha^e 

■ , M 2 
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of service and ceremonial. A profound 
silence and unvarying look and posture 
announced the self-recollection and 
mental devotion of the Quakers. 

Mr. Ambroseled his son Edwin round 
all these different assemblies as a spec- 
tator. Edwin viewed every thing with 
great attention, and was often impa- 
tient to enquire of his father the mean- 
ing of what he saw ; but Mr. Ambrose 
would not suffer him to disturb any of 
the congregations even by a whisper. 
When they had gone through the whole, 
Edwin found a great number of ques- 
tions to put to his father, who explained 
every thing to him in the best manner ' 
he could. At length says Edwin, 

' But why cannot all these people agree 
to go to the same place, and worship 
God the same way ? 

And why should they agree? (re- 
.plied his father.) Do not you see that 
people differ in a hundred other things ? 



4iUIIMLY |m»9ili«« Wis 

«ilrklkr|^ike^ «iid keep the Bwae ^^UDs^ 
limd ose th^ same dwermGM f 

Aye— ^bttt those we thjojs in whkA 
they hftve e :r^fat to «b ^ lixey pfease. 

j\ii»d'ti»ey imve « "right, too, to w#r- 
'mh^ <Qod as theyipli^Me^ Itk tbdr 
onm b«fii»esi$, «^ eeeneems none but 
ttiefiiisely^s^ 

Sut has not God order^ parti€u)«r 
ways of worshipping him ? 

H^has do-ected the mind and npifst 

with" w4ii<^ he is to be woFi^tpped* bitt 

not the partieuiar ibim o»d msAMr. 

Th&t is left ior evieiy one ta choosy, 

.aoeording as su«t^ his temper aad 

opinions. All these people like tfaek 

i©wa way best, imd why shouki d*ey 

leave it lor the choice of «»othef ? 

Rdi^ioii is one t)f the thtt^in which 

^msiiimd mere made iod^S^ 

' TheMvmidcMigregatiMt&^MW'begafii 

10 km dimaned^ a»d the street w«k» 
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again overspread with persons of all the 
different sects, going promiscuously to 
their respective homes. It chanced 
that a poor man fell down in the street 
in a fit of apoplexy, and lay for dead. 
His wife and children stood round him 
crying and lamenting in the bitterest 
distress. The beholders immediately 
flocked round, and, with looks and ex-' 
pressions of the warmest compassion, 
gave their help. A churchman raised 
the man from the ground, by lifting him 
under the arms, while a Dissenter held 
his head, and wiped his face with his 
handkerchief. A Roman Catholic lady 
took out her smelling-bottle, and assi- 
duously applied it to his nose. A Me- 
thodist ran for a doctor. A Quaker 
supported and comforted the woman, 
and a Baptist took care of the children. 
Edwin and his father were among 
the spectators. Here (said Mr. Am- 
brose) is a thing in which mankind 
were made to agree. 
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ON METALS. 

PART II. 

- ' Tutor — George — Harry. 

T. WELL-^have you forgot what I 
told you about metals the other day ? 

G. Ono! 

H. I am sure I have not. • 

T. What metals were they that we 
talked about ? 

G. Gpld, silver, and quicksilver. 

T. Suppose, then, we go on to the 
rest? 

G. Pray do. 
. H. Yes, by all means. 

T. Very well. You know copper^ I 
don't doubt? 
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G. O yes ! 

T. What colour do you call it ? 

G. I think it is ^ aort dlf* reddish 
brown. 

T. True. iSomelim66» however, it is 
of a bright red like sealing-wax. It 
is not a very heft\y metal, being not 
quite nine times the weight of water* 
It is very dirctile, -beaiing to be rolled 
or hammered out to a very thin plate^ 
«tnd also to be drawn -tmt to a line 
wire. 

H. I remember seeing an halfgenny 
that had been rolled <d«tt to a long 
libbon. 

G. Yes, and I have seenfidf ad«»a 
men «t a tkne with great harmmers beat- 
ing G^t tt picceof copper at the brazier's* 

T. Copper requires a very consider- 
able heat to melt it; and by long ex- 
posure to the fire, k may be fearned or 
<;al<m)ed j ftr it, like all we are now to 
speak of, is an imperfect metaJ. 
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H. And it rusts very easily, does it 
not ? 

T. It does ; for all acids dissolve or 
corrode it, so do salts of every kind ; 
whence even air and common water in 
a short time act upon it, for they are 
never free from somewhat of a saline 
nature. 

G. Is not verdegris the rust of 
copper ? 

T. It is ; — a rust produced by the 
acid of grapes. But every rust of 
copper is of a blue or green colour, 
as well as verdegris. 

H. And are they all poison too ? 

r. They are all so in some degree, 
producing violent sickness and pain in 
the bowels. They are all, too, ex- 
tremely nauseous to the taste ; and the 
metal itself when heated, tastes and 
smells very disagreeably. 

T. Why is it used, then, so much in 
cooking, brewing, and the like ? 
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T. B^&m^ it is it Tery «coaveaient 
metal for making vessels, especiaily 
Ittrge im^ ftd It is e^ily ^MKPked, and 
is«uifici&titly Mnrdiig) thcmgh ^mmcrad 
tftiti) Mid beafs tbe &Te weil. And i£ 
vessels of it are kefit qoitfs c]iea«i) and 
the iiqaor niDt steSered to stand long im 
them when cold, there is no danger Mi 
thek- me. But copper vessels ifor cook* 
ing are generally lined on the ifittdie 
liTtth tin. 

G. Whstt else is copper used for ? 

T. A variety of ^bin^s% JSheels of 
copper are sometimes used to cmm: 
buildings ; it«d of kte a gneat quai^^ty 
eg x>dnfiuiiii^ in sheall»ing isbips, thart; is» 
«m <*o)i^rtiig ^ the part ttnderivater( 
ibe purpose of ^hkh is to .proifedt thit 
^mh&c &0ttk the wojpms^ oad isko t» 
GDMke the ship sail fasmr^ by means of 
the greater smOKSfthness «tKl fbcce wMi 
^hich th« clipper makes way through 
the wal-er^ 
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Hr Mofi^ i»m*4^ of coffiff tpow 

T. It is ; for it takes an iiKipr9s»Q9 
\m e04»iii^ very we\\, ^ibA its va^e 19 a 
pf^l^r propovtion h^\^^ ^Wer, ^^ « 
priee for tb^ ch^iqpefdl commoiiitiem 
In 9ome poor coontnea they have Uttla 
^or x\xm oOfqpcir coin* Another great 
Hso of eopp^r is % an ingredient in 
«Hxed metals, »uch ^ beU-metal» canh 
inpn^metid, and particukrly bras^ 

H^ Bnt bra^a is jellow. 

T. True ; it is converted to that co- 
lour* hf oaeans of another metaUic sub- 
stanoe named zii^^ or spislf^r, th^ na- 
tural colour of which h white. A kind 
of brown stone called eahtmine is a^ 
ore of sine. % filling a pot with layers 
of powdeied calaimno wd cbfircoi^ 
f^ed nhernatdy with copp€^, and 
applying « pretty S^ong beat, the ffl»o 
is ddfW^n in v^f oqr out of the odamipe, 
and penetrates the copper, ohMging it 
into brass. 
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6r. What is the use of turning copper 
into brass ? 

71 It gains a fine gold-like colour, 
and becomes harder, more easy to melt, 
and less liable to rust. Hence it is pre- 
ferred for a variety of utensils, orna- 
mental and useful. Brass does not bear 
hammering well, but is generally cast 
into the shape wanted, and then turned 
in a lathe and polished. Well — ^these 
are the principal things I have to say 
about copper. 

H. But where does it come from ? 

T. Copper is found in many coun- 
tries. Our island yields abundance, . 
especially in Wales and •Cornwall. In 
Anglesey is a whole hill called Paris 
mountain, consisting of copper-ore, 
from which immense quantities are 
dug every year. Now for iron. 

H, Ay! that is the most useful of 
all the metals. 

T. I think it is ; and it is likewise 
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the most common, for there are few 
countries in the wolrld possessing hills 
and rocks where it is not met with, more 
or less. Iron is the hardest of metals, 
the most elastic or springy, the most 
tenacious or difficult to break, next tp 
gold, the most difficultly fusible, and 
one of the lightest, being only seven or 
eight times as heavy as water. ' 

G. You say it is difficult to break j 
but I snapped the blade of a penknife 
the other day by only bending it a little ; 
and my mother is continually breaking 
her needles. 

T. Properly objected ! but the quali- 
ties of iron differ extremely according 
to the method of preparing it. There 
are forged irbn, cast iron, and steel, 
which are very different from each other. 
Iron, when: first melted from its ore, has 
little malleability, and the vessels and 
other implements that are made of it 
in that state, by casting into moulds, are 

vo;:. IV. N 
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wA m^UeaWity by J>rgiftg^ ^l^wk ia 
4(jm by beatwg it wb^tf^ ^ hat; mth 
hs^yy hamm^rs^ till it b^c(H«ll^s duiQtik 
^4 fl«}(ible. S^^lji 9^002 is m94e by 
keatiqg sos^kU b^uE« of iron ¥{itb ^wA^ 
asl^s, ch«r^oal« bQQQ wd hofn abavings^ 
or other inflammable matt^p» by wbicb 
it acquires a fmor grsdo au4 mor^ com-i 
paqt t6:!^tMre, and becQUieft h^r^er^ and 
mwa elastic. 3t«^l may b^ r#iider«4 
^itbei vQfy fiexIblQf o^brittlei, by di^ei« 
ent maooers of temperingt which in 
performed by heating and then quen^ib- 
iqg it in watQn Stael is irOQ va ii^ more 
perfect state. 

G. All cutting instnuneatsf are niadd 
of steel, are they^not ? 

T^ Yesi and the vary fine edgfd 
pp^s are gei^raUy temp^^d bn$tle» ai 
f aspra, p^qkaiveq, and anrgeooa' inslsrih 
mei^ts } but swQrd**Uades are made flex^ 
iUe^ wd the be^ of tbcm wUl b^ 



IbttWe \rttlK3«t h^skihg or hecoaamg 
crooked. The steel of which spring* 
iLte n^de, bftd ti^ ii%keM ^o^^ible «de- 
gt^ ^ ^st*teity given it. A l^teh 
ftptittg i« •etife «f the ttibfit 'perfect «ic«^ 
tfftipSes ^ *h*s kittd. Steel fot or^ 
nam^ffttft fe toade extremely hard and 
tfkise'grait^d, sd ais to bear a«i 'exquisite 
polish. Common hammered i«m h 
IfchfeBy ttsed for ^orks of* iStrength^ as 
harsfe-irfioed, feai*^, h6[% md the lik^% 
It wfll l!>^d %iit W0t Wraighfteti itself 
tig^ifi, M you ttiay see in the kit<;he» 
^>bkfefr. Cast i!r<)ii is used for pots and 
'cddrorfij, 'ca«BiWJs,^at«iott-%alis, grates, 
pflfarfe, ahd irmtiy ^ther pua^poses in 
Vrhich hi^drre^S, withdiirt flexifeility, h 
W^^)tefd. 

<3r. What a vast variety «f uses thi^ 
itJ^lis^tfttol 

I'. Yes>, I %fttowiietl;(4ieti I^hwfl* 
iiavie \Jdhie, Jf 1 were to tefl you of all. 

tr. Thtett 1 thitik it is really wore 

N 2 
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valuable than gold» though it is so much 
cheaper. 

T. That was the opinion of the wise 
Solon, when he observed to the rich 
king Croesus, who was shewing him his 
treasures, " he who possesses more iron, 
will soon be master of all this gold." 

H. I suppose he meant weapons and 
armour. 

T. He did; but there are tnany 
nobler uses for these metals \ and few 
circumstances denote the progress^ of 
the arts in a country, more than having 
attained the full use of iron, without 
which scarcely any manufacture or ma- 
chinery can be brought to perfection. 
From the difficulty of melting it out of 
the ore, many nations have been longer 
in discovering it than some of the other 
metals. The Greeks in Homer's time 
seem to have employed copper or brass 
for their weapons much more than iron; 
and the Mexicans and Peruvians, who 
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'pdssespsed goM atid 'silver, were imac- 
qiftdttted^itJi iron, ^hen the Spaniards 
invaded thefa. 

6. Irtm is very stibj^cJt to rust, bow- 
ever. 

T. Tt is flo, WfA tkat is on^e <rf its 
*«rwSt prc^rtics. Every liquor, «fid 
even a moist air corrode it. Bitt the 
wi* of ircFR is not permciotes: on the 
^rnifcrary it is a Tety useful wedioiriie. 

©. I have %eard of steel dro^s and 
(iteel flings givern (or m^icine. 

51 Yes ; ir4M h <^ven in a variety of 
&fTm&, «>id the pro^eorty of tbem all ts 
to strengthen the constitortioKk Many 
fl^mgs aire node in«diciixail ;by the iron 
that they dissolve in the boM^ of the 
"earth. These aise called Omlybeate 
iratei», «»d tbey inay te :k«mn 4ry 
. ftbeir nky iaste, imd the ntst-ooloiiMd 
Mdjffient tht^ kave in iMor co^^ 

H. Mmy^e imk rach water if we 
jMotmlhit? 

N 3 
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T. Yes ; it will do you no harm, at 
least. There is one other property of 
iron, well worth knowing, and that is 
that it is the only thing attracted by the 
magnet or loadstone. 

G. I had a magnet once that would 
t^ke up needles and keys; but it seemed 
a bar of iron itself. 

T. True. The real loadstone, which 
is a particular ore of iron, can commu- 
nicate its virtue to a piece of iron by 
rubbing it; nay a bar of iron itself, in 
length of time, by being placed in a 
particular position, will acquire the 
same property. 

G. Is all the iron used in England 
produced here ? 

T. By no means. ' Our extensive 
manufactures require a great importa- 
tion of iron. Much is brought from 
Norway, Russia, and Sweden ; and the 
Swedish is reckoned particularly ex- 
cellent. Well — ^now to another mistal, 
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I dare say you can tell me a good deal 
about kad, 

H. I know several things about it* 
It is very heavy and soft, and easily 
melted. 

T. True ; these are some of its dis- 
tinguishing properties. Its weight is 
between eleven and twelve times that 
of water. Its colour is a dull blueislc 
white; and from this livid hue^ as -^vell 
as its being totally void of spring or 
dbsticity, it has acquired a sort of cha- 
racter, of dulness and sluggishness. 
Thus we say of a stupid man, that he 
has a leaden disposition. 

G. Lead is very malleable, I think.: 

T. Yes; it may be beaten out into a 
pretty thin leaf, but it will not bear 
^drawing into fine wire. It is not only 
very fusible, but very readily calcined 
by heat, changing into a powder, or a 
scaly matter, which may be made to 



tiVfe ^ ^dbh^t^ by thfe iSre, Iroin yeftow 
to deep red. You have seen red teaii? 

f. Hmt fe tfaldn^d ifeiad exposed ftftr 
a considerable time to a strong 'flaitt^* 
Xil^ tnay ttren b^ cha:nged into giass 
i>y a Moderate heat; tif\d the?re is '^ 
Igood ded of ft in our finest glalss. 

^^. Whiat is tsrhite iead ? 

T. 5tis lead GOfroded by thie steam bf 
mnegar^ Lead in variotrs forms is tnu^ 
^^Bed ^by painters. Its calces dissoTvein 
-^a, 8nd,are empfloyed for the purpose of 
iAiidfc^iing'pakttiaiid aiaking it dry. All 
lead paints, hawever, ure imM^faeiefiOine 
jfi»igng ^s they contiiiiLe to «mell, and 
ilstfi fumes Gfl&aud M^heai melted are like- 
9^ pjernicious* This is 4ihe cause ^y 
^mDi^eits And plumbecs are ao subject to 
jwiMUSi disea«es, particularly violenteo* 
iiw a^d paiM^. ' Ilhe whJte*lead mam- 
ikdmt is eo hitrt&l to the health, diat 
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the workmen in a very short time are 
apt to lose the use of their limbs, and 
be otherwise severely indisposed. 

G. I wonder, then, that any body 
will work in it. 

T. Ignorance and high wages are 
sufficient to induce them. But it fe to 
be lamented that in a great many manu- 
factures the health and lives of indivi-^ 
duals are sacrificed to the conveniences 
and profit of the community. Lead, 
too, when dissolved, as it may be in all 
sour liquors, is a slow poison, and the 
more dangerous, as it gives no disagree- 
able taste. A salt of lead made with 
vinegar is so sweet as to be called the 
sugar of lead. It has been too common 
to put this or some other preparatioa 
of lead into sour wines, in order to cure 
them ; and much mischief has been 
done by this practice. 

G. If lead is poisonous, is, it not 



•>*• 
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Withig td make vrAter^pipfeiaMirfstfefti* 

T. T^iS feia^ been bbjietted ttj ; but 
it tided irot appear that tvatef can dis- 
solve any of the lead. Nw dofes it rfea* 
dily rtist in thfe ait, and hefece it is 
ihtich u^ed to trover btiiMingS Wilfc, ia» 
^^u '^B to lite Spotits aYiuiittitfelr-coriit&es. 
J*6r these put^o^es the lekd i^ cast iiitb 
sfhreet^, ^hich ate leasily cut laijd ham- 
mfeted into any shape. 

li. BuHets AYid shot, too, are tnadfe 
o^ lead. 

f. Trtiey ate ; and ih this t^y it i* 
teti times mote destructive than as n 

|/<(ltE^Oll. 

Xjr. I thlltik more lead seems to bfe 
tfted than toy metal except iron. 

T. It is'; and the plenty of it itx out 
^'otfntry, is a great benefit to lis, both 
for domestic use, and a:s an atticle that 
btings in much profit by exportatioh* 
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mines ? 

7. They are miK^ 8€/S(tt;ef q4 about 
Q«r hUp4- TthB wej* pf Engird pro- 
4««es ^8rQM4^9 inCoTOissJ^ Pqvoa-^ 
fi^if^f Vo4 Sopieofiietehire. W^^ aJP- 
i«rd» 9i hx^ quantity. Derbyshire hp3 
{qng b^en not^d fpr itiii l69d-aiine3, aa4 
^ We !(^ortI)wiiberland and Durham* 
4p4 tb^r^ are coqsiderable ones in the 
southern part of Scotland. Now dajron 
recollect axiotber i»et?4 to be spoken 
«bQUt? 

Q. Tin- 

71 True. ^ Tin r^semblesi lead i|i 
colour, but has a more ^ very wbiteqesf^ 
It ifb soft aod flei^ible, like lea4 hut is 
distinguished by the ^raoklipg noi^e it 
loakea on being bent^ I^melta as easily 
jia l^ady and ^Uq ia r^^^dity cabled bf 
kiei^ing it m t^Q fH*a. Itistbel^t^ 
of t:he metals^ heixig Qoly sev^ ti^^fs 
as be9(i^y as w^ter^ It piiy b^ beaten 
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into a thin leaf," but not drawn out to 
wire. 

6r, Is tin of much use? 

T. It is not often used by itself, but 
very frequently in conjunction with 
other metals. As tin is little liable to 
rust, or to be corroded by common 
liquors, it is employed for a lining or 
coating of vessels made of copper or 
iron. The saucepans and kettles in, the 
Jcitchen, you know, are all tinned. 

(^. Yes. How is it done ? 

T. By melting the tin, and spreading 
it upon the surface of the copper, which 
is first lightly pitched over, in order to 
mkke the tin adhere. 

H. But what are the vessels made at 
the tinman's ? Are they not all tin ? 

T. No. yinnerf-ware (as it is pro- 
perly called) is made of thin iron plates^ 
coated over with tin by dipping them 
into a vessel full of melted tin. These 
plates are afterwards cut and bent to 



praf>^r sfacpes, »k1 the jeioin^i am 
soldered together with a nristam of tin 
and other metals. ABDthei aimiUr ui^e 
of tii» is in what is caUed th^ silv^npg 
of piiiST 

G. What— is not that real sitwering? 

T* Nov The pins which are made 
of bf asHs wire^ after being pointed a^d 
headed, ate bmled in water in wbioli 
grain^tin is put along with tat tar, which 
is a crust that collects on the inside of 
wine cssks. The tartar di^scdves some 
of the tin^ and. makes it adhere to 1^ 
surface of the pinji^ and thus thousands 
are coffered in an instant, 

H0 That is as clever as what you told 
us of. the gfldbng of buttons^ 

T« it is« AnothcNT purpose £bar vhieb 
^eat qosntities of tin used to he isati- 
ployed, was the making of pesrter* 
The best pewter consists chi^y of tin* 
with a small mixtur^e of other metals to 
harden it ; aaid the Londoii pewter was 

VOL. IV. o 
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brought to such perfection as to look 
almost as well as silver. 

G. I can just remember a long row 
of pewter plates at .my grandmother's. 

T. You may. In her time all the 
plates and dishes for the table were 
made of pewter, and a handsome range 
of pewter shelves was thought a capital 
ornament for a kitchen. At present this 
trade is almost come to nothing through 
the use of earthenwiare and china ; and 
pewter is employed for little but the 
worms of stilb and barbers' basins, and 
porter pots. But a good deal is stilL 
exported. Tin is likewise an ingredient 
in other mixed metals for various pur-' 
poses, but on the whole, less of it is 
used than of the other common metals* 
* G. Is not England more famous for 
tin than any other country? I have 
read of the Phoenicians trading here for 
it in very early times. 

T. They did j and tin is still a very 
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valuable article of export fromEngland. 
Much of it is sent as far as China. 
The tin mines are chiefly in Corn- 
wall, and I believe they are the most 
productive of any in Europe. Very 
iine tin is also got in the peninsula of 
Malacca in the East Indies. Well — we 
have now gone through the metals. 

<3r. But you said something about a 
kind of metal called zinc. 

T. That is one df another class of 
mineral substances, called r^e^Tiimetefa. 
These resemble metals in every quality 
but ductility, of which they are almost 
wholly destitute, and for want of it, 
they can seldom be used in the arts, 
except when joined with metals. 

G. Are there many of them ? 

T. Yes, several; but we will not 
tdk of them till I have taken some 
opportunity of showing them to you, 
for probably you may never have seen 
any of them. Now try to repeat tha 
' o2 
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unnes of 9U the metals to me ia the 
jmdet of their weight; 

H. There iA&r^tgoli. 

G. Then qmchsiboer, kad^ miver^ 

If. Coppetf iron, tin. 

ST* Very right* Now I must tell you 
of aiSi odd &ncy that chemistsheu^e had 
of dhristeniiig thaie otxietale b3rthe names 
of the heavenly bpdk& They Jbave 
called gold, Soi or the iSim* 

<jr. That is suitalaie enough to its 
latbonr a&d farigfatoeHi* 

H. Then silver should foe the moan» 
&r I Iw^e heard moonlight caUfid of a 
. ailvery hue. 

T. Truie--t^Bd they hav€ named it 
so. It » JjuHA. Quicksilver is ilfer- 
cury, to named prolxibly fycm its great 
(propensity to dtmce and yBtvap about» 
im Mg^tury^ you know, was very 
nimbte. 

O^ Yes— he bad wings to faia heels » 

T» Copper is Ve$m$. 

\ 
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fi. Fenus ! suitely it i« scarcely beau« 
tifti enbugh &«: ebat» 

jT. JBttt i^iey liad di^osed of the QV3ust 
.beftutif«il ones be£dre« Iron is Mars^ 

H. That is r%^t ^eaough, Jbiecawe. 
s^words am n^ade of iF<Ma. 

T. True* Thai tin is Jufitety and 
Ified Saturn; I ^uppnofie only to toa.ke 
0U(t the mimber. Yet the dulness of 
lead lajght be t^oygbt to agree with 
that pkiiet which is most remote frmn 
&e mm. These mames cfaiJiish as thty 
may t^eng^ a^e woith xevDfGcob&tix^f 
imce oh^msts mkd p^ysiciass atiU i^- 
ply them to maoy pcefiarations ^f the 
various metals. You will, probably, 
often hear of martial, lunar, mercurifil^ 
and saturnine ; and you may now know 
what they mean. 

G. I think the knowledge of metals 
jeems more useful than all you have 
lold itts about plants. 
o3 
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. T. I don't know that. Many nations 
make no use at all of metals, but there 
are none which do not owe a great 
part of their subsistence to vegetables. 
However, without inquiring what parts 
of natural knowledge are most useful, 
you may be assured of this, that all are 
useful in some degree or other; and 
there are few things that give one man 
greater superiority over another, than 
the extent and accuracy of his know- 
ledge in these particulars. One person 
passes all his life upon the earth, a 
stranger to it ; while another finds him- 
self at home every where. 
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Pbay, Papa, (said Sophia after she 
had been a long while teazed with the 
flies that buzzed about her ears, and 
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settled on her nose and forehead as she 
sat at work) — Pray what were flies 
made for ? 

For arome good, I dare say, (replied 
her Papa.) 

S. But I think they do a great deal 
more harm than good, for I am sure 
they plague me sadly; and in the 
kitchen they are so troublesome, that 
the maids can hardly do their work for 
them, 

P. Mies eat up many things that 
would otherwise corrupt and become 
loathsome ; and they serve for food to 
birds, spiders, and many other ani- 
mals. 

S. But we could clean away every 
thing that was offensive without their 
help; and as to their serving for food, 
I have seen whole heaps of them lying 
dead in a window, without seeming to 
have done good to any thing. 

P. Well, then. Suppose a fly 
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capabk of thinlciBg ; woaid he not be 
eifjually puzzled to find out what men 
were good for? This great two-k^ed 
monster, be might sa^, instead of ibelp* 
ing us to live, devours more food at a 
meal tbon would >servte a whole legion 
of ilie& Then be JciUs us by hiandreds 
when we come within his rea^ch, and 
I isee bim destroy ^and torment all other 
anitsak too. And wlien he dies be is 
nailed up in a box, and put a great way 
under (grouBd, as ^* he grudged doing 
4Ufiy more good lifter hii dieath, than 
when alive. Now what would yoi| 
Answer to sueha reasoning ^y ? 

S. I would tell him he was ver^ im- 
j^eiiineat f or talking so of liis inetters ; 
fcr that he and all other ^creatures were 
made fi>v the use of man, 4ind not man 
.£(}rthew». 

Jp. Sul; wofi^d you tell bim itrue? 
You have jutt .been saying that you 
nould not ^ad^mt of what use flies were 
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tons: wheread, wheda ih^ suqk our 
Ubodf there is no doubt thfit we are of 
use to tfaem# 

& It 18 that wjbidi pue^s me. 

F. There are many other aaioaids 
which we call noadoug, lyid which are 
»:> far from being useful to U8» that we 
take all po^ble patne toget rid of theQi. 
More limn that, there are vast trat:rts of 
the earth where few :or no men iuhitbit» 
which arc yet full of beaats, birdBf in- 
aecta, and all Hving things. Th^e 
certainlj do not exkt ihera £qt bk u^e 
alone. On the contmry, they ^ten 
ieep nan away. 

j& Then what are they made for ? 

P. They are made to be ha^y. It 
is a mani^t purpose of the Oeator to 
. give ineing to as much life as piofisible> 
ikxr ]i& k enjoyment to aU cmeatuA^s 
in health aad in possesaipn of their j^ 
cubiea. Man surpas^s other aoiniids 
in his poirers of (enjoyiioent^ a»d he haa 
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prospects in a fdture state which they 
do not share with him.. Bat the Creator 
equally desires the happiness of all his 
creatures, and looks down with as much 
benignity upon these flies that are.sport- 
ing around us, as upon ourselves. 

S. Then we ought not to kill them, 
if they are ever so troublesome. 

P. 1 do not say that. We have a right 
to make a reasonable use of all animals 
for our advantage, and also to free our- 
selves from such as are hurtful to us. So 
far our superiority over them may fairly 
extend. But we should never abuse 
them for our mere amusement, nor take 
away their lives wantonly. Nay, a good- 
natured man will rather undergo a little . 
inconvenience, than take away from a 
creature all that it possesses. An infant 
may destroy life, but all the kings upon 
earth cannot restore it, I remember read- 
ing of a good-teitlpered old gentleman, 
that having been a long time plagued 
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m&k a great fly that buzzed about his 
face all dinner time, at length, after 
many efforts; caught it. Instead of 
crushing it to death, he held it carefully 
ill his hand, and opening the window^ 
" Go, (said he) — get thee gone, poor 
creature ; I won't hurt a hair of thy 
head; surely the world is wide enough 
for thee and me." 

S. I should have loved that man. 

P. One of our poets has written some 
very pretty lines to a fly that came to 
partake with him of his wine. They 
begin. 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly. 
Drink with me, and drink as I; 
Welcome freely to my cup, 
Couldst thou sip and sip it up. 

*y. How pretty ! I think they will al^ 
most make me love flies. But pray. Papa, 
do not animals destroy one another ? 

P. They do indeed. The greatest 
part of them only live by the destruction 
of life. There is a pei*petual warfare 



going OH, in which the stronger prey 
upon the weaker, atnd, in their tarn^^ 
are the prey of those which are a degree 
stronger than themselves. Even the 
innocent sheep, with every me^thfal of 
grass, destroys hundreds of small iii- 
sects. In the air we breathe, and tbe 
water we drink, we give death totfaioa* 
sands of invisible creatures. 

S. Btxt is not that very strange? If 
they were created to live and be happy, 
why should they be destroyed so fast? 

P. They are destroyed no faster than 
others are produced ; and if they en- 
joyed life while itlaated, tbey have had 
a good bargain. By making animals 
the food of animals, Providence has 
filled up every chink, as it were, of ex- 
istence. Yon see these swarms of flies. 
Dorrng a!l the hot weatlier they are con- 
tinually coming forth from the state of 
eggs and maggots, and as soon as they 
get the use of wings, they roam about 
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an<l !iil every place in search of f bodl. 
Meantime they are giving [sustenance 
to the whole race of sprJers j they msun- 
tara attthe swallow tribe, and cpntribilte 
greatly to the support of maiay other smsilf 
birdfe; ^md even afford many a deKcate 
morsel to the f?shes. Their own ndm- 
be», hfowever, seem scarcely diminished, 
atid vast multitudes Kve on tiH the cold 
weather comes aod puts an end to them; 
Were nothing to touch them, they wouIiJ 
ptobaBly becotiie srt numerbti^s as to 
sfiKf v6 each otfitt. As ft iSy fh^y ate fbft 
of ertjoyiiieht <Jiierii^6ltes, atrif atfbtdfiffe 
aittrf 6npyrMriti6^ otBef ertatui*6'rf; wWfcft 
i»f^i* turn supply the t^^attifS* df Otfters: 

19. ItJii^ttO eftai-ity, tJifert; tio't^ara; 
sfi^ft; t^ib- 11* pieces' Jtt Of dtff to set * 
ay dt liberty. 

P. None^ sit «fl— ite* HS«r6' Aafi H 
.wtfAWtWte'deaolish ffi* tfap**o?*pbttt^ 
IlMliaKfi ftMflt^; tHiO' d^peti^'df yjpM 
th«»'f(»'hi» dkitte¥; Th^y btith atet ris^ 

VOL. IV. P 
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nature. directs them. Shall I tell you a 
story ? 

i .^^ O yes— pray do. 
", T. A% S' venerable Bramin, who had 
neverinhisdayseaten anything butrice» 
iruits^ and milk, and held it the.greatest * 
of crimes to shed the blood of any 
thing that had life, was one day medi-^ \ 
tating on the banks of the Ganges, he 
saw a little bird on the ground picking 
up ants as fast as he could swallow.^ 
Murderous wretch, cried he, what scores^ 
of lives are sacrificed to one gluttonous 
meal of thine! Presently a sp^row^ 
hawky pouncing down, seized him in his 
daws and flew off with him. The Bra- 
min was at first inclined to triumph over 
the little bird} but on hearing his cries^ 
he could not help pitying him. Poor 
thing, said he, thou art fallen into the' 
clutches of a tyrant ! A sIxOQger ty- 
rant, however, took up the matter; for 
afiilcon in mid air darting on the spar- 
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row-hawk, struck him to the ground, 
with the bird lifeless in his talons. Ty. 
rant against tyrant, thought the Bramin, 
ig well enough*. The falcon had not 
finished tearing his prey, when a lynx 
stealing from behind a rock on which 
he was perched, sprung on him, and 
having strangled him, bore him to the 
edge of a neighbouring thicket, and 
began to suck his blood. The Bramin 
was attentively viewing this new display 
of ret;ributive justice, when a sudden 
roar shook the air, and a huge tiger, 
rushing from the thicket, came like 
thunder on the lynx. The Bramin was 
near enough to hear the crashing bones, 
and was making off in great terror, 
when he met an English soldier, armed 
with his musket. He pointed eagerly to 
the>place where the tiger was making 
his bloody repast. The soldier levelled 
his gun, and laid the tiger dead. Brave 
fellow ! exclaimed the Bramin. I am 
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very huBgjpy, ^aidf the sol(Ir6r, Can you 
give xxtt 3 beief steafe? I see yotr have 
pleHFty of cows here. Hbmbfe! cffed 
theBifamiiTj what! I kill th6 sacred 
c^ws of Brama.K Then kfll the next 
tiger yourself, said the soldier. 
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TWENTY.FIRST EVENING. 

ON EARTHS AND STONES- 

Tutor— George — Harry. 

Harry. I wonder what all tfaia 
heap of stones is for. 

George. I can tell you — it is for' 
the lime^kiln ; don't you see it jiistby?" 

H. Oyes, I do. But what is to be 
done to them there ? 

G. Why they are to be burned into 
liine; don't you know that? 

H. But what is lime, and what are 
its uses? 

G. I can tell you one ; they lay it 
on the fields fpr manure. Don't you 
rememl)§r we saw a number of litt(a 
heaps of it, that we took for ^h^gp^t 
a distance, and wpnderefl tllpy did nqt 
mve? ' However, I believe w^ li^.4 

YOL, Yi B 
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better ask our tutor about it. Will you 
please, Sir, to tell us somewhat about 
lime? - 

Tutor. Willingly. But suppose, as 
we tal^^ about aU aorta (£ metals some 
time ago, I should now give you a lec- 
ture ab^ut stofies ^nd eiftrtbs (^all kinds, 
which are equally valuable, and much 
more common, than metals. 

G. Pray do. Sir. 

1^. I shall be vtxy glad to hear it. 

T. Well then. In the first place^ 
the ground we tread upon, to as great 
a depth as it has been dug, consists 
for the most part of matter of various 
appearance and hardness* called by the 
general name of earths. In common 
language, indeed, only tKe soft and 
powdety substances are iso iiaijied, while 
the hard and dolid are called ^/d/2^ or 
rock ; but chymists u^e the same term 
ibr all ; as, in fafct, 6arth Is only crutH- 
Wfed stone, and stone only consolidateil 
earth. 
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H. Whg,t! — ^hafif the mould of my 
garden ever beea stone. 

T- The black earth or mould whi^h 
covers the sur^ice wherever plapt^^rowi,.. 
consists mostly of parts of rotted v^e- 
tables, such as stalks, leaves, and roots, . 
mixed with sand or loose clay ; but this 
only reaches a little way j and ben^ath^ 
it you always come to a bed of gravelj^ 
or clay, or stone, of some kind. Now 
these earths and stones are distinguished 
into several species, but principally into 
three, the properties of which make 
them useful tp man for very different 
purposes, and are therefore very well 
worth knowing. As you began, with^ 
asking me about lime^ I shall first men- 
tion that class of earths from which ifc^ 
is obtained. These have derived their ' 
liame of calcareous from this very cir- 
cumstance, c^tiT being lime, in Latin | 
and lime is got from them all in the 
same way, by burning them in a strong 
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five. There are matiy kinds of calca- 
xeous earths. One of them is marble; 
you know what that is ? 

'' G. O yes ! Our parlour chimney- 
^ece and hearth are marble. 

" H. And so are the monuments in 
the church. 

T. True. There are various kinds 
of it ; white, black, yellow, gray, mot- 
tled and veined with different colours ; 
but all of them are hard and heavy 
stones, admitting a fine polish, on which 
account they are much used in orna- 
iJiental works. 

G. I think statues are made of it. 

T. Yes ; and where it is plentiful, 
<:olumns, and porticoes, and sometimes ' 
whole buildings. Marble is the luxury 
off architecture. 

H. Where does marble come from ? 

^ 2\ From a great many countries.. 

Great Britain produces some, but mostly 

of inferior kinds. What we use chiefly 
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comes from Italy. The Greek islands 
yield some fine sorts. That of Paros is 
of ancient fame for whiteness and pu- 
rity, and the finest antique statues have 
been made of Parian marble. 

H. I suppose black marble will not 
burn into white lime. 

T, Yes, it wilL A violent heat 
will expel most of the colouring mat- 
ter of marbles, and make them white. 
Chalk is another kind of calcareous 
earth. This is of a much softer con- 
sistence than marble ; being easily cut 
with a knife, and marking things on 
which it is rubbed. It is^ found iix 
great beds in the earth ; and in some 
parts of England, whole hills are com-^ 
ppsedof it. 

6r. Are chalk and whiting the 
same? 

T. Whiting is made of the finer 
and purer particles of chalk washed 
out from the rest, and then dried in 
B 3^ 
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lumps. This, you know, is quite soft 
and crumbly. There are, besides, a 
great variety of stones in the earthy 
harder than chalk, but softer than mar- 
ble, which will burn to lime, and are 
therefore called lime-stones. These dif- 
fer much in colour and other properties, 
and accordingly furnish lime of different 
qualities. In general, the harder the 
limestone is, the firmer the lime made 
Ifpm it. Whole ridges of mountains^ 
in various parts are composed of lime- 
stone, and it is found plentifully in most 
of the hilly counties of England to the 
great advantage of the inhabitants. 

G. Will not oyster-shells burn into 
lime ? I think I have heard of oyster- 
shell lime. 

s T. They, will ; and this is, another 
source of calcareous earth. The shells 
of all animals, both land and sea, as 
oysters, muscles, cockles, crabs, lob- 
sters, snails, and the like, and also 
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egg-shells of all kinds, consist of this 
earth J and so does coral, which is 
formed by insects under the sea, and 
is very abundant in some countries* 
Vast quantities of shells are often found 
deep in the earth, in the midst of 
chalk and lime-stone beds ; whence 
some have supposed that all calcare- 
ous earth is originally an animal pro- 
duction. 

H. But where could animals enow 
ever have lived to make mountains of 
their shells ? 

T. That, indeed, I cannot answer. 
But there are sufficient proofs that our 
world must long h^ve existed in a very 
different state from the present. Well 
— but beside these purer calcareous 
earths, it is very frequently found 
mingled in different proportions with 
other earths. Thus marte^ which is 
so much used in manuring land, and 
of which there are a great many kinds. 
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all consists of calcareous earth, united 
with clay and sand ; and the more of 
this earth it contains, the richer ma- 
nure it generally makes. 

G. Is there any way of discovering 
it when it is mixed in this manner with 
other things ? 

T. Yes — there is an easy and sure 
method of discovering the smallest 
portion of it. All calcareous earth has 
the property of dissolving in acids, and 
effervescing with them ; that is, they 
bubble and hiss when acids are poured 
upon them. - You may readily try this 
at any time with a piece of chalk or an 
oyster-fehell. 

6r. I will pour some vinegar upon an 
oyster-shell as soon' as I get home. But 
now I think of it, I have often d6ne so 
in eating oysters, and I never observed 
it to liiss or bubble. 

T. Vinegar is not an acid strong 
enough to act upon a thing so solid 
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as a shell. But aqua fortis, or spirit 
of salt, will do it at once ; and persons 
who examine the nature of fossils 
always travel with a bottle of one of 
these acids, by way of a test of calcare- 
ous earth. Your vinegar will answer 
with chalk or whiting. This property 
of dissolving in acids, and what is called 
neutralising them, or taking away their 
sourness, has caused many of the cal- 
careous earths to be used in medicine. 
You know that sometimes our food 
turns very sour upon the stomach, and 
occasions the pain called heart-burn> 
and other uneasy symptoms. In these 
cases it is common to' give chalk or 
powdered shells, or other thiqgs of this^ 
kind, which afford relief, t)y destroying 
the acid. 

G, I suppose, then, magnesia is. 
something of this sort, for I have oilei\ 
seen it given to my little sister when 
they said her stomach was out of order^ 
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T. It is ; but it has some peculiar 
properties which distinguish it from, 
other calcareous earths, and particularly 
it will not bum to lime. Magnesia is 
an artificial production^ got from one of 
the ingredients in sea- water, called the 
bitter purging salt. 

G. t^ray what are the other uses of 
these earths ? 

T. Such of them as are hard stone, 
as the marbles and many of the lime* 
stones, are used for the same purposes 
as other stoi;ies. But their great use is 
in the form of lime, which is a sub- 
stance of many curious properties that 
I will now explain to you, When fresh 
burnt it is called quickliimj on account 
of the heat and life, as it were, which it 
possesses. Have you ever seen a lump 
put into wftter ? 

G* Yes, I have. 

T. Were you not much surprised to 
see it swell and crack to pieces, with a 
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^ hissing noise and a gr6at smoke and 
heat ? 

O. 1 was, indeed. Battvhatis the 
e^use of this ? — how ean coW i^ter oc- 
casion so much heat ? 

T. I win tell you. The strong heit 
to which 'Calcareous earth Is exposed In 
making it Mme, expefe all the water it 
contained (ibr dl earths, as weH ais d- 
most every thing else, naturally contam 
l^ater) and also a quantity of air Which 
•^as united with it. At the same tihie 
it ihAfbes a gottd deal of fire, which 
remains fixed in its substance, even after 
it has grown cool to the touch. If wa- 
ter he now added to thils quicktime, it 
is drunk in again with strch rapidity, as 
to crack and break the lihie to pieces. 
At the same tittie, most of the fite it had 
fttlbibedfe driven out agaiti, and mafods 
ifcietf S6!lsibfe by . its eflfects, bumi% 
all the thibgs that it touches, and turtt-^ 
ing the water to steam. This bpeiratibii 
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is called slacking of lime. The water 
in which lime is slacked dissolves a part 

_ of it, and acquires a very pungent harsh 
taste: this is used in medicine under 
the name of lime-water. If instead of 
soaking quicklime in water, it is ex- 
posed fqr some time to the air, it attracts 
moisture slowly, and by degrees falls to 
powder, without much heat or disturb- 
ance. But whether lime be slacked in 
water or air, it does not at first return to 
the state in which it was before, since 
it stitl remains deprived of its air; and 
on that account is still pungent and 
caustic. At lenglh, however, it recovers 
this also from the atmosphere^ and is 
then calcareous earth as at first. Now 
it is upon some of these circumstances 
that the utility of lime depends. In the 
first.place, its burning and corroding 
quality makes it. useful to the tanner, 

in loosening all the hair from the hides, 
and destroying the flesh and fat that ad- 
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here to theip. And so. in various oth^r 
trades it is used a& a great cleanser aiKi 
purifier. ^ 

H. I have a thought come into mj 
head. When it is laid upon the ground 
I suppose its use must be to burn up 
the weeds. 

T. True— that is part of its use. v 

G. But it must burn up the good 
^ass and corn too. 

^^. Properly objected. Butthecaae 
is, that the farmer does not sow hijs 
seeds till the lime is rendered mild hy 
ejcposure to the air and weather, and is 
well jnixed with the soil And even . 
then it is reckoned a hot and forcing 
manure, chiefly fit for cold and w^t 
lands. The principal use of lime, how.- 
•ever, is as an ingredient in mortar. 
This, you know, is the cement by whiq^ 
bricks. and stones . are ii^ld tcfgethe^r in 
building. It 19 .made pf ire^h slacked 
lime and a proportion of sand well 

VOL. V. c 



mixed together; and generally some 
chopped hair is ptit ftrto it. Ilie Ktite 
hinds with thre other ingredients ; and 
in length of tinle, the mortar, if well 
made, becotties as hard or harder than 
Btone itself. 

O. 1 have heard*6f the mortar in very 
old buildings being harder aild strong'er 
thati any made at ptesent. 

T. "th'jit is only on account x>f its 
age. Burning lime and nlaking mortcHr 
are as tsrell linderstood now fe 6ver ; but 
in order to have it excellent, the limte 
€hould be of a good quality, aild tho- 
roughly burnt. Sottie sorts of Kme foav'e 
tile property of making mortar which 
will hardeh utidei* water, wheride it is 
much valued for bridges, locks, Wharfs, 
ahd the like. 

G. truy is not plaster of Paris a kihd 
of lixnfe ? i know it will beconke h^rd 
1)y only mixing waiter with it, for I haVfe 
unld i( to make c^stB of. 
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T* The powder ypu call plajster of 
Paris is ^lade of an earth named gt/p^ 
stmiy of which there are several kincjs. 
Alabaster \^ ^ stone of this sort, and hard 
enough to be used like marble. The 
^rpseous earths are of the ca-lcarepus 
Idnd) but they have naturally a portion 
of acid united with themj, whence they 
will not effervesce on. having acid pour- 
ed on them. But they are distinguished 
by the property, that after being ,calgi- 
nated or burned in the fire, and reduced 
.to powder, they will set into a solid 
body by the addition of watet alone. 
This makea them very useful for orna- 
m€fntal plasters, that are to receive a 
form or impression, such as the stuqco ^ 
for the ceiling of rooms. 

Well — we have .said enough about > 
calcareous earths; now to another class, 
the argillaceous. 

G. I think I know what those are. 
Argtlla is Latin for clay. 
c 2 






. T. True ; and they are also called 
clayey earths. In general, these eartha 
are of a soft texture and sort of greasy 
feel ; but they are peculiarly distin- 
guished by the property of becomin, 
sticky on being tempered with water, 
so that they may be drawn out, and 
worked into form like a paste. Have 
you ever, when you were a little boy> 
made a clay house ? 

G. Yes, I have. 
. T. Then you well know the manner 
in which clay is tempered, and worked 
for this purpose. 

H. Yes — and I remember helping to 
make little pots and mugs of clay. 

jT. Then you imitated the potter's 
trade ; for all utensils of earthen ware 
are made of clays either pure or mixed. 
This is one of the oldest arts among 
mankind, and one of the most usefuU 
They furnish materials for building, 
too ; for bricks and tiles are made of 
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these earths. But in order to be fit for 
these purposes, it is necessary that clay 
should not only be soft and ductile 
while it is forming, but capable of being 
hardened afterwards. And this it is, 
by the assistance of fire. Pottery ware 
anJbricks are burned with a strongheat 
in kilns, by which they acquire a hard- 
ness equal to that of the liardest stone. 

G. 1 think I have heard of bricks 
being baked by the sun's heat alone in 
very hot countries. 

T, True ; and they may serve for 
building in climates where rain scarcely 
ever falls; but heavy showers would wash 
them away. Fire seems to change the 
nature of clays ; for after they have un- 
dergone its operation, they become in- 
capable of returning again to a soft and 
ductile state. You might steep brick dust 
or pounded pots in water ever so long 
without making it hold together in the 
least. 

c 3 
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G. I suppose there are many kinds 
of days ? 

T. There are. Argillaceous earths 
differ greatly from each other in colour, 
purity, and other qualities. Some are 
perfectly white, as that of which to- 
bacco-pipes are made. Others are blue, 
brown, yellow, and in short of all hues, 
which they owe to mixtures of other 
earths or metals. Those which 'burn 
red contain a portion of iron. No clays 
are found perfectly pure ; but they are 
mixpd with more or less of other earths. 
The common brick clays contain a large 
proportion of sand, which often makes 
them crumbly and perishable. In ge- 
neral, the finest earthen ware is made 
of the purest and whitest clays ; but 
other matters are mixed in order to 
harden and strengthen them. Thus 
porcelain or china is made with a clayey 
earth mixed with a stone of a vitrifiable 
nature, that is, which may be melted 
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into glass j and the fine pottery called 
queen^s xvare is a mixture of tobacco- 
pipe clay, and flints burned and pow- 
dered. Common stone-ware is a coarse 
mixture of this sort. Some species of 
pottery are made with mixtures of 
burned and unburned clay ; the former, 
as I told you before, being incapable of 
becoming soft again with water like a 
natural clay. 

H. Are clays of no other use than 
to make pottery of? 

T. Yes, the richest soils are those 
which haVe a proportion of clay ; atid 
marie, which I have already mentioned 
as a manure, generally contains a good 
deal of it. Then clay has the pro- 
perty of absorbing oil or grease, whence 
some kinds of it are used like soap for 
cleaning clothes. The substance called 
Fuller^s earth is a mixed earth of the 
argillaceous kind ; and its use in taking 
out the oil which naturally a-dheres to 
wool is so great, that it has been one 
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cause of the superiority of our woollen 
cloths. 

H^ Then I suppose it is found in 
England ? 

T. Yes. There are pits of the best 
kind of it near Woburn in Bedford- 
shire. A clayey stone called soap rock, 
has exactly the feel and look of soap, 
and will even lather with water. The 
different kinds of slate, too, are stones 
of the argillaceous class ; and very use- 
ful ones, for covering houses, and other 
purposes. 

H. Are writing slates like tbe slates 
used for covering houses ? 

T. Yes ; but their superior blackness 
and smoothness make them show better 
the marks of the pencil. 

G. You have mentioned something 
of sand and flints, but you have not 
told us what sort of earths they are. 

T. 1 reserved that till I spoke of the 
third great class of earths. This is 
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the siliceous class, so tiamed from silea:,, 
which is Latin for a flint-stone. They 
have also been called vitrijiable earths, 
because they are the principal ingredient 
in glass, named in Latin vitrum. 

G. I have heard of flint-glass. 

jT. Yes — ^but neither flint, nor any 
other of the kind, will make glass, even 
by the strongest heat, without some 
addition ; but this we will speak of by 
and by. I shall now tell you the prin- 
cipal properties of these earths. They 
are all very hard, and will strike fire 
with 5teel, when in a mass large 
enough for the stroke. They mostly 
run into particular shapes, with sharp 
angles and points, and have a certain 
degree of transparency ; which has 
made them also be called crystalline 
earths. They do not in the least 
soften with water, like clays ; nor are 
they affected by acids, nor do they 
burn to lime, like the calcareous earths. 
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As tgi the different kinds of them, 
Jiint has already been mentioned. It 
is a very common production in some 
parts, and is generally met >yith in 
pebbles or round lumps. What is 
called the shingle on the sea-shore 
chiefly consists of it ; and the ploughed 
fields in some places are almost entirely 
covered with flint stones. 

H. But do they not hinder the corn 
from growing? 

T. The corn, to be sure, cannot take 
root upon them, but I believe it has 
been found that the protection they 
afford to the young plants which grow 
under them, is more than equal to the 
harm they do by taking up room. 
Flints are also frequently found im- 
bedded in chalk under the ground. 
Those used in the Staffordshire pot- 
teries chiefly come frona the chalk pits 
near Gravesend. So much for flints. 
You have seen white pebbles, which are 
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, semi-transparent, and when broken re- 
semble white sugar-candy. Tliey are 
c'britimO'n on the sea-shore, and beds of 
rivers. 

H. O, yes. We call them fire- 
stohes. X^Tien they are rubbed toge- 
ther in the dark they send out great 
flashes of light, and have a particular 
smell. 

T. True. The proper name of these 
IS quUrtz. It is found in large quantities 
in the earth, and the ores of metafe are 
often imbedded xii it. Sometimes it is 
perfectly transparent, and then it is 
called crystal. Some of these crystals 
shoot into exact mathematical figures ; 
arid because many salts do the same, 
and are also transparent, they iire called 
the crystals of such or sucti a 'saTt. 

(r. Is not fine glass caTt6d crystal, 
too? V 

t. It fe called so by way of sinme ; 
thus we say of a thing, " it is ^ clear 
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as crystal," But the only true crystal 
is an earth of the kind I have been de- 
scribing. Well — ^now we come to 
sand ; for this is properly only quartz 
in a powdery state. If you examine 
the grains of sand singly, or look at 
them with a magnifying glass, you will 
find them all either entirely or partly 
transparent ; and in some of the white 
shining sands the grains are all little 
bright crystal's. 

H. But most sand is brown or yel- 
lowish. 

T. Tliat is owing to some mixture 
generally of t/ie metallic kind. 1 be- 
lieve I once told you that all sands 
were supposed to contain a small por- 
tion of gold. It is more certain fhat 
many of them contain iron. 

G. But what could have brought 
^thia quartz and crystal into powder, so 
as to have prpduced all the sand in the 
world? ' V 

T. That is not Very easy to deter- 
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niine. On the sea-shore, however, 
the incessant rolling of the pebbles by 
the waves is enough in time to grind 
them to powder ; and there is reason 
to believe that the greatest part of 
what is now dry land, was oncie sea, 
which may account for the vast beds 
of sand met with inland. 

G. I have seen some stone so soft 
that one might crumble it between 
one's fingers, and then it seemed to 
' turn to sand. 

T. There are several of this kind, 
. more or less solid, which are chiefly 
composed of sand conglutinated by 
some natural cement. Such are called 
sandstone^ or freestone^ and are* used 
for various purposes, in building, mak- 
ing grindstones, and the like, according 
to their hardness. 

H. Pray what are the coinmon peb- 
'bles that the streets are paved with ? 

VOL. V. D 



I am sure they strike fire enough with 
horses shoes. 

T. They are stones of the siticeous 
Icind, either pure or mixed with other 
earths. One of the hardest and best 
for this purpose is called granite^ which 
is of various kinds and colours, but 
always consists of grains of different 
siliceous earths cemented together. 
The streets of London are paved with 
granite brought from Scotland. In 
some other stones, these bits of diif- 
ferent earths dispersed through the 
cement are so large, as to look like 
plums in a pudding ; whence they have 
obtained the name o^ pudding-stones, 

G. 1 think there is a kind of stones 
that you have not yet mentioned — 
precious stones. 

T. These, too, are all of the sili- 
ceous class \ — ^from the opaque or half- 
transparent, as agate, jasper, coxneliao» 
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and the like, to the perfectly clear and 
briHiant ones, as ruby, emerald, topaz, 
sapphij'e, &c. 

6. Diamond, no doubt, is one of 
them. 

T. So it has commonly been rec- 
koned, and the purest of all ; but so|ne 
late experftnents have shown, that 
though it is the hardest body in na- 
ture, it may be totally d^ispersed into 
smoke and flame by a strong fire ; so, 
that mineralogists will now hardly allow 
it to be a stone at all, but class it 
among inflammable substances. The 
precious stones above mentioned owe . 
their different colours chiefly to some 
metallic mixture. They are in general 
extremely hard, so as to cut glass, and 
one another ; but diamonds will cut 
all the rest, 

G. I suppose they must be very rare. 

T. Yes ; and in this rarity consists 
the greatest part of their value. They 
D 2 



are, indeed, beautiful objects ; but the 
figure they make in proportion to their 
expense is so very small, that their 
high priee may be reckoned one of the 
principal follies among mankind. What 
proportion can there possibly be be- 
tween the real worth, of a glittering 
stone as big as a hazel-nut, and a mag- 
nificent house and gardens, or ^ large 
tract of country covered with noble 
woods and rich meadows and corn- 
fields ? And as to the mere glitter, a 
large lustre of cut glass has an in- 
finitely greater effect on the eye than 
all the jewels of a foreign prince. 

G. Will you please to tell us now 
how glass is made? 

T. Willingly. The base of it is, as I 
said before, some earth of the siliceous 
class. Those commonly used are flint 
and sand. Flint is first burned or cal- 
cined, which m^kes it quite white, like 
enamel ; and it is then powdered. This 
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is the material sometimes used for some 
very white glasses; but sand is that 
commonly preferred, as being already 
in a powdery form. The white crys- 
talline sands are used for fine glass; 
the brown or yellow for the common 
sort. As these earths will not. melt of 
themselves, the addition in making 
glass is somewhat that promotes their 
fusion. Various things will do this ; 
but what is generally used is an alka- 
line salt, obtained from the ashes of 
burnt vegetables. Of this there are 
,several kinds, as pot-ash, pearl-ash, ba- 
rilla, and kelp. The salt is mixed with 
the sand in a certain proportion, and 
the mixture then exposed in earthen 
pots to a violent heat, till it is tlio- 
roughly melted. The mass is then 
taken while hot and fluid, in such 
quantities as are wanted, and fashioned 
by blowing and the use of sheer's and 
other instruments. You must see this 
P 3 
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done some time, for it is one of the 
most curious and pleasing of all manu- 
factures ; and it is not possible to form 
an idea of the ease and dexterity with 
which glass is wrought, 'without an 
actual view. 

H. I should like very much to see 
it, indeed. 

G. Where is glass made in this 
country ? 

T. In many places. Some of the 
finest in London ; but the coarser kinds 
generally where coals are cheap ; as at 
Newcastle and its neighbourhood, in 
J^ancashire, at Stourbridge, Bristol, and 
in South Wales. I should have told 
you, however, that in our finest and 
most brilliant glass, a quantity of the 
calx of lead is put, which vitrifies with 
the other ingredients, and gives the 
glass more firmness and density. The 
blue, yellow, and red glasses are co- 
loured with the calxes of other metals. 
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As^ to the cotnmon ' green glass, it is 
made with an alkali that has a good 
deal of calcareous earth remaining with 
the ashes of the plant. But to un- 
derstand all the different circumstances 
of glass-making, one must have a tho- 
rough knowledge of chemistry. 

G. I think making of glass is one of 
the finest inventions of human skill. 

T. It is perhaps not of that capital 
importance that some other arts pos- 
sess ; but it has been a great addition 
to the. comfort and pleasure of life in 
many ways. Nothing makes such clean 
and agreeable vessels as glass, which 
has the quality of not being corroded 
by any kind of liquor, as well as that 
of showing its contents by its trans- 
parency. Hence it is greatly prefer- 
able to the most precious metals for 
drinking out of; and for the same 
reasons it is preferred to every other 
material for chemical utensils, where 
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the heat to be employed is not strong 
uepoiigh to melt it. 

H. Then, glass windows. 

T^ Ay ; that is a very material com- 
tort in a climate like ours, where we so 
often wish to let in the light, and keep 
out the cold wind and rain. What 
could be more gloomy than to sit in the 
dark, or with no other light than came 
in through small holes covered with 
oiled paper or bladder, unable to see 
any thing passing without doors ! Yet 
this must have been the case with the 
most sumptuous palaces before the in- 
vention of window-glass, w^hich was a 
good deal later than that of bottles 
and drinking-glasses. 

H. I think looking-glasses are very 
beautiful. 

T. They are Indeed very elegant 
pieces of furniture, and very costly too. 
The art of casting glass intolarge plates, 
big enough to reach almost from the 
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l)ottom to the top of a roqm, is but^ 
lately introduced into this countiy from 
France. But the most splendid and 
brilliant manner of employing glass is 
in lustres and chandeliers, hung round 
with drops cut so as to reflect the light 
with all the colours of the rainbow. 
Some of the shops in London filled with 
these articles, appear to realize all the 
wonders of an enchanted palace in the 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments. 

G. But are not spectacles and spying- 
glasses more useful than all these ? 

T. I did not mean to pass them over, 
I assure you. By the curious invention 
of optical glasses of various kinds, not 
only the natural defects of the sight 
have been remedied, and old age has. 
been in some measure lightened of one. 
of its calamities, but the sense of seeing^ 
has been, wonderfully extended. The. 
telescope has brought distant objects 
within our view, while the microscope: 
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has giveB us a clear survey of near ob- 
jects too minute for our unassisted eyes. 
By means of both, some of the brightest 
discoveries of the moderns have been 
made ; so that glass has proved not less 
admirable in promoting science, than in 
contributing to splendour and conveni- 
ence. Well-~I don't know that I have 
any thing more at present to say relative, 
to the class of earths. We have gone 
through the principal cir<rumstances 
belonging to their tTiree great division!^ 
the cakareouSj argillaceous^ and siH^ 
ceoics. You will remember, however, 
that mostof the earths and stones oifered 
by nature are not in any one of these 
kinds perfectly pure, but contain a mix- 
ture of one or both the others. There 
^ is not a pebble that you can pick up, 
which would not exercise the skill of a 
mineralogist fully to ascertain its pro- 
perties, and the materials of its dompo- 
fiition. So inexhaustible is nature ! 
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THE WANDilKEHS ftfeTURN; 

It was a delightful eveniiig about 
the end of August* The sua settiiig^ 
in a pure sky illuminated the tops of 
the western hills» and tipped the (^Q^ 
site trees with a yellow lustre. 

A traveller, with sun-burnt cheeks 
and dusty feet, strong and active, bav^ 
ing a knapsack at his back, had ^ined 
the summit of a steep ascent, and stood 
^azkg en the plain below. 

This was a wide tract of champaigo 
country, checquered with villages, whose 
towers and spires peeped above the 
trees in which they were embosom^^ 
The space between them was chiedy^ 
arable land, from which the last pro- 
ducts of the harvest were busily c^- 
rying away. 

A rivulet winded through the plain ; 
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its course marked with gray willows. 
On its banks were verdant meadow^s, 
covered with lowing herds, moving 
slowly to the milk-maids, who caime 
tripping along with pails on their heads. 
A thick wood clothed the side of a 
rgentle eminence rising from the water, 
*rci»wned with the ruins of an ancient 
castie, * 

^ Echvqrd (that was the traveller's 
name) dropped on one knee, and clasp- 
ing his hands, exclaimed, " Welcome, 
welcome, my dear native land ! Many 
a sweet spot have I seen since I left 
thee, but none so sweet as thou ! Never 
has thy dear image been out of my 
memory ; and now with what transport 
do I retrace all thy charms ! O receive 
me again nevermore to quit thee!'' 
So saying, he threw himself on the 
turf,' and having kissed it, rose and 
proceeded on his journey. 

As he descended into the plain,^ he 
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he overtook a little group of' children, 
merrily walking along the path, and 
stopping now and then to gather berries 
in the hedge. 

" Where are you going, my dears ?'* 
said Edward. 

** We are going home," they all re- 
plied. 

**^And where is that?'' 

" Why to Summerton, that town 
there among the trees, just before us. 
Don't you see it ?" 

" I see it well," answered Edward, 
the tear standing in his eye. . 

*' And what is your name — and 
yours — and yours ?" 

The Httle innocents told their names. 
Edward's heart leaped at the well- 
known sounds. 

"And what is j^owr name, my dear?" 
said he to a pretty girl, somewhat older 
than the rest, who hung back shyly, and 

VOL. V. E . 
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hekl the hand of a ruddy whit€-hea(Jed 
boy, just breeched. 

^« It is Rose Walsi»gbam, a»d thisr is 
my younger brother, Roger." 

** Watsingham !** Edward cksped 
the girl round the neck, and surprised 
her with two or three very close kisses. 
He then lifted up little Roger, and 
almost devoured him. Roger seemed 
M if he wanted to be set down again, 
but Edward told him he wmitd awry 
liim home. 

" And caa yo» show me *he house 
^ou live at. Rose?'' satidl E^aid* 

« Yes^h is just thefe^ beside the 
pond, with the greas kairn befeire it^ aoid 
the orchard bebiRd/' 

^ And wtU you liake me bcmewitii 
you. Rose?" 

" If you please^'' answered Rose» 



They walked on % Eldward ssUb fatit 
Uttle, for his heart was full, btit he 
frequently kissed little Roger. 
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Coming at length to a stile from 
which a path led a<:;ross a Httle close^ 
" This i& the way to our house/' said 
Rose. 

The other children parted, Edward 
set down Roger, and g(A over the stile^ 
He still, however, kept hold of the 
boy's hand. He trembled, and looked 
wildly around him. 

When they approached the house, an 
old mastiff* came running to meet the 
children. He looked up at Edward 
rather sourly, and gave a little growl j 
when all at once his countenance chang- 
ed; he leaped upon him, licked hia 
hand, wagged his tail, murmured in a 
soft voice, and seemed quite overcome 
with joy. Edward stooped down, pat- 
ted his head, and cried, " Poor Captain^ 
what, are you alive yet ?" Rose was;- 
surprised that the stranger and thei^^ 
dog should know one another. 

They all entered the house together.. 
E 2 
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A good-looking middle-aged woman 
was busied in preparing articles of 
cookery, assisted by her grown-up 
daughter. She spoke to tlie children 
as they came in, and casting a look of 
some surprise on Edward, asked him 
what his business was ? 

Edward was some time silent ; at 
length with a faultering voice, he cried, 
" Have you forgot me, mother?" 

"Edward! my ^on Edward!" ex- 
claimed the good woman. And they 
were instantly l6cked in each other s 
arms. 

" My brother Edward,** said Molly ; 
and took her turn for an embrace, as 
soon as her mother gave her room. 

" Are you my brother ?** said Rose. 

" That I am, replied Edward, with 
anothe"r kiss. Little Roger looked hard 
at him, but said nothing. 

News of Edward's arrival soon flew 
across the yard, and in came from the 
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bai^ his father, his next brother Tho-' 
mas, and the third William. The father 
fell on his neck, and ^sobbed out his 
welcome and blessing. Edward had 
not hands enow for them all to shake. 

An aged white-headed labourer came 
in, and held out his shrivelled hand. 
Edward gave it a hearty squeeze. " God 
bless you," said old Isaac ; " this is the 
best day 1 have seen this many a year.'^ 

" And where have you been thisr 
long while ?'* cried the father. — " Eight 
years and more," added the mother. 

His elder brother took off his knap* 
sack; and Molly drew him a chair. 
Edward seated himself, and they all ga- 
thered roimd him. The old dog got 
within the circle, and lay at his feet. 

" O, how glad I am to see you all 

again! ''-were Edward's first wdrda*. 

" How well you look, mother ! but fa- 

ther grows thinner. As for the rest 

E 3 
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I should have known none of you, un- 
less it had been Thomas and old Isaac.** 

" What a sun-burnt face you have 
got ! — but you look brave and hearty," 
cries his mother. 

" Ay, mother, I have been enough 
in the sun, I assure you. From seven- 
teen to five and twenty I have been a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth, 
and I have seen more in that time than 
inost men in the course of their lives. 

" Our young landlord, you know, 
took such a liking to me at school, that 
he would have me go with him on his 
travels. We went through most of the 
countries of Europe, and at last to Na- 
ples, where my poor master took a 
fever and died. I never knew what 
grief was till then ; and I believe the 
thoughts of leaving me in a strange 
country went as much to his heart as his 
illness. An intimate acquaintance of 
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his, a rich young West Indian, seeing 
my distress, engaged me to go with 
him in a voyage he was about to take 
to Jamaica. We were too short a time 
in England before we sailed for me to 
come and see you first, but 1 wrote 
you a letter from the Downs." 

" We never received it," said his 
father. 

" Thatwasapity,"returned Edward; 
*« for you must have concluded I was 
either dead, or had forgotten you. 
Well— we arrived safe in the West 
Indies, and there I staid till I had 
buried that master too ; for young men 
die fast in that country. I was very 
well treated, but I could never like the 
place ; and yet Jamaica is a very fine 
island, and has many good people in 
it. But for me, used to see freemen 
work cheerfully along with their mas- 
ters — to behold nothing but droves of 
black slaves in the fields, toiling in the 
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fields, toiling in the burning sun, under 
the constant dread of the lash of hard- 
hearted task-masters ; — it was what I 
could, not bring myself to bear ; and 
though I might have been made an 
overseer of a plantation, I chose rather 
to live in a town, and follow some do- 
mestic occupation. I could soon have 
got rich there j but I fell into a bad state 
of health, and people were dying all 
round me of the yellow fever ^ so 1 col- 
lected my little property, and though 
a war had broken out, I ventured to 
embark with it for England. 

" The ship was taken, and carried 
into the Havanna, and I lost my all, and 
my liberty besides. However, I had 
the good fortune to ingratiate myself 
with a Spanish merchant whom I had 
known at Jamaica, and he took me with 
him to the continent of South Ame- 
rica. I visited great part of this country, 
once possessed' by flourishing and inde- 
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pendent nations, but now groaning un- 
der the severe yoke of their haughty 
conquerors. I saw those famous gold 
and silver mines, where the poor natives 
work naked, for ever shut out from the 
light of day, in order that the wealth of 
their unhappy land may go to spread 
luxury and corruption throughout the 
remotest regions of Europe. 

" I accompanied my master across 
the great southern ocean, a voyage of 
some months, without the sight of any 
thing but water and sky. We came to 
the rich city of Manilla, the capital of 
the Spanish settlements in those parts. 
There I had my liberty restored, along 
with a handsome reward for my ser- 
vices. I got thence to China ; and 
from China, to the English settlements 
in the East Indies, where the sight of 
my countrymen, and the sounds of my 
native tongue, made me fancy myself 
almost at home again, though still 
separated by half the globe. 
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Here I saw a delightful country, 
gwarming ivith indu&trious inhabitants, 
some cultivating the land, others em^ 
ployed in manufactures, but of so 
gentle and e£Ceminate a disposition, 
that they have always fallen under the 
yoke of their invaders. Here how 
was I forced to blush for my coun- 
trymen, whose avarice and rapacity so 
often have laid waste this fair land, 
and brought on it all the horrors of 
famine and desolation ! I have seen 
human creatures quarrelling Jike dogs 
for bare bones thrown upon a dunghill. 
I have seen fathers selling their families 
for a little rice, and mothers entreating 
strangers to take their children for 
slaves, that they might not die of 
hunger. In the midst of such scenes, 
I saw pomp and luxury of which our 
country affords no examples. 

" Having remained here a consider- 
able time, I gladly at length set my face 
homewards, and joined a company who 
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undertook the long and perilous jour- 
ney to Europe over land. We crossecf 
va«t tracts both desert and cultivated ; 
sandy plains parched with heat an^ 
droughty and nrfested with bands of 
ferocious plunderers. I have seen a weS 
of nniddy water more valued than ten 
catnel-foads of treasure ; and a few balft 
naked .horsemen strike more terror than 
a king with alf his guards. At length, 
after numberless hardships and dangers, 
we arrived at civifized Europe, and for- 
got all we had suffered. As I came 
nearer my native land, I grew more and 
more impatient to reach it ; and when I 
fiadset foot on it, I was still more restless 
tM I could see again my beloved home. 
^ Here I am at fast— happy in bring- 
ingbackasoundconstitatibn, and a clear 
conscience. I have also brought enouglr 
crf^the refics of my honest gains to fur- 
nish a little farm in the neigbbourhoody 
where I mean to sit down and spend my 
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days in the midst of those whom I love 
better than all the world besides.*' 

When Edward had finished, kisses 
and kind shakes of the hand were again 
repeated, and his mother brought out a 
large slice of harvest cake, with a bottle 
of her nices,t currant wine, to refresh 
him after his day's march. " You are 
come," said his fathef, ** at a lucky 
time, for this is our harvest supper. We 
shall have some of our neighbours to 
make merry with us, who will be almost 
as glad to see you as we are — for you 
were always a ' favourite among them." 

It was not long before the visitors 
arrived. The young folks ran to meet 
them, crying, " Our Edward's come 
back — Our Edward's come home ! 
Here he is — this is he j" and so with- 
out ceremony, they introduced them. 

u Welcome ! — welcome ! — God bless 
you!" sounded on all sides. Edward 
knew all the elderly ones at first sight. 
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but the young people puzzled him for 
a while. At length he recollected this 
to have been his schoolfellow, and that 
,his companioa in driving plough ; and 
he was not long in finding out his 
.favourite and playfellow Sally, of the 
next farm-house, whom he left a romp- 
ing girl of fifteen, and now saw a bloom- 
ing full- formed young woman of three- 
,and-twenty. He contrived in the even- 
ing to get next her ; and though she 
was somewhat reserved at first, . they 
had pretty well renewed their intimacy 
before the company broke up. 

" Health to Edw,ard, and a happy 
settlement among us," was the parting 
toast. When all were retired, the Re- 
turned Wanderer went ^ to rest in the 
very room in which he was born, having 
first paid fervent thanks to Heaven 
.for preserving him to enjoy a blessing 
.the dearest to his heart. 

* VOL. V. F 
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THE DOG AND HIS RELATIONS. 

Kt;EPEw was a fermer^s mastifl^ fco 
nest, brave, and yigilaRt. One day ss 
he wa» rangmg" at some distance 
from home he espied a Wolf and a Fox 
sitting txjgether at the corner of a wood. 
Keeper, not much liking their loofcs, 
though by no means fearing them,, was 
twrnii^ a?nother way, when they called 
after him, and civiDy desired him to 
«tay. « Swrcly, Sir, (says Reynard^j 
you woD*t disown your relations. My 
cousin Gmmt jmd I were just talking 
ever family matters^, and we both agreed 
that we had the honour oft reckoning 
you among our kin. Yon fmist know 
that, according to the best accounts, 
the wolves and! dogs were originally one 
race in the forests of Armenia ; but the 
dogs, taking to living with man, have 
since become inhabitants of towns and 
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villages, whil« the woIve$ have retain- 
ed their ancient mode of life. As to 
wjy ancestors, tbe foxes, they were a 
branch of the same family, who settled 
farther northwards, where they became 
stinted in their growth, and adopted the 
custom of living in boles underground. 
The cold has sharpened our noses, and 
given us a thicker fur and bushy tails to 
keep us warm. But we have all a fa- 
mily likeness which it is impossible to 
mistake ; and I am sure it is our interest 
tp be good friends with each other/* 

The wolf was of the same opinion ; 
and Keeper looking narrowly at them, 
could not help acknowledging their re- 
lationsliip. As he had a generous 
heart, he readily entered into- friend- 
ship with^them. They took a ramble 
together ; but Keeper was rather sur- 
prised at observing the suspicious shy'^ 
ness with which some of the weaker sort 
of animals surveyed them, and wondered 
F 2 
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at the hasty flight of a flock of sheep 
as soon as they came within view. 
However he gave liis cousins a cordial 
invitation to come and see him at his 
yard, and then took his leave. 

They did not fail to come the next 
day about dusk. Keeper received them 
kindly, and treated them with part of 
his own supper- They staid with him 
till after dark, and then marched off 
with many compliments. The next 
morning word was brought to the 
farm that a goose and three goslings 
were missing, and that a couple of 
lambs were found almost devoured in 
the home field. Keeper was too ho- 
nest himself readily to suspect others, 
so he never thought of his kinsmen on 
the occasion. Soon after, they paid him 
a second evening visit ; and next day 
another loss appeared, of a hen and her 
chickens, and a fat sheep. Now Keeper 
cpuld not help mistrusting a little, and 
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blamed himself for admitting strangers, 
without his master's knowledge. How- 
ever, he still did not love to think ill of 
his own relations. ' ' 

They came a third time. Keeper 
received them rather coldly ; and hinted 
that he shouldlike better to see them in 
the day-time ; but they excused them- 
selves for want of leisure. When they 
took their leave, he resolved to follow 
at some distance and watch their motions. 
A litter of young pigs happened to be 
lying undera haystack without the yard. 
The wolf seized one by the back, and 
ran off with him. The pig set up a most 
dismal squeal ; and Keeper^ running up 
at the noise, caught his dear cousin in 
the fact. He flew at him and made 
hira relinquish his prey, though not 
without much snarlipg and growling- 
The fox, who had been prowling 
about the hen-roost, now came up, and 
began to make protestations of his own 
N 3 . - . 



innocence, with heavy reproaches against 
the wolf for thus disgracing the family. 
" Begone,scou ndrelsboth! (criedKeep- 
er) I know you now too well. You 
may be of my blood, but I am sure you 
are not of my spirit. Keeper holds no 
kindred with villains.** So saying, he 
drove them from the premises. 



THE COST OF A WAR. 

You may remember, Oswald, (said 
Mr. B. to' his son) that 1 gave you some 
time ago a notion of the price of a 
victory to the poor souls engaged in it. 

I shall not soon forget it, I assure you. 
Sir, (replied Oswald.) 

Father. Very well ; I mean now to 
give you some idea of the cost of a *war 
to the people among whom it is carried 
on. This may serve to abate some- 
thing of the admiration with which his- 
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torians are too apt to inspire us for 
great warriors and conquerors. You 
have heard, I doubt not, of Louis the 
Fourteenth, king of France. 

Os. O yes ! 

J\ He was entitled by his subjects 
Louis le Grande and was compared by 
them to the Alexanders and Caesars of 
antiquity; and with some justice as to 
the extent of his power, and the use he 
made of it. He was the most potent 
prince of his time; commanded mighty 
and victorious armies ; and enlarged 
the limits of his hereditary dominions. 
Louis was not naturally a hard-hearted 
man ; but having been taught from his 
cradle that every thing ought to give 
way to the interests of his glory, and 
that this glory consisted in domineering 
over his neighbours, and inaking con- 
quests, he grew to be insensible to all 
the miseries brought on his ^wn and 
other people, in pursuit of this noble de- 
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sign as he thought it- Moreover, he ivas 
plunged in dissolute pleasures, and the 
delights of pomp and splendor, from his 
youth ; and he was ever surrounded by 
a tribe of abject flatterers, who made 
him believe that he had a full right in 
all cases to do as he pleased. Conquest 
abroad and pleasure at home were 
therefore the chief business of his life* 

One evening, his minister, Louvois^ 
came to him and said, " Sire, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to make* a desert of 
the Palatinate.' ' 

This is a country in Germany, on the 
banks of the Rhine, one of the mostpo* 
pulous and best cultivated districts in 
that empire, filled with towns and vil- 
lages, and industrious inhabitants. 

" I should be sorry to do it (replied 
the king), for you know how much, 
odium we acquired throughout Europe 
when a part of it was laid waste some 
time ago, under Marshal Turenne." 
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<* It cannot be helped, Sire (returned 
Lduvois). All the damage he did has 
been repaired, and the country is as 
iiourishing as even If we leave it in 
its present state it will afford quarters to 
your majesty's enemies, and endanger 
your conquests. It must be entirely 
ruined — the good of the service will not 
permit it to be otherwise/" 

<* Well then (answered Louis,) if it 
must be so, you are to give orders ac- 
cordingly/* So saying he left the 
^binet, and went to assist at a mag- 
nificent festival given in honour of his 
favourite mistress by a prince of the 
blood. 

The pitiless Louvois lost no tirne ; 
"bit dispatched a courier that very night, 
with positive orders to the French ge- 
nerals in the Palatinate to carry fire and 
desolation though the whole country — 
not to leave a house or a tree standing — 
and to expel all the inhabitants. 
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It was the midst of a rigorous 
winter. 

Os. O horrible! but surely the gene* 
rals would not obey such orders. 

F. What! a general disobey the 
commands of his sovereign! that 
would be contrary to every maxim of 
the trade. Right and wrong are no 
considerations to a military man. He 
is only to do as he is bid. The French 
generals who were upon the spot, and 
must see with their own eyes all that 
was done, probably felt somewhat like 
men on the occasion ; but the ssicrifice 
to their duty as soldiers was so muck 
the greater. The commands weie 
peremptory, and they were obeyed 
to a tittle. Towns and villages weie 
burnt to the ground; vineyards and 
orchards were cut down and rooted 
up; sheep and cattle were killed^ 
all the fair works of ages were de- 
stroyed in a moment; and the smiliiag 
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fiuee of culture was turned to a dreary 
muste. 

The poor inhabitants were driven 
irom their warm and comfortable habi- 
tations into the open fields, to confront 
all the inclemencies of the season. Their 
furniture was burnt or pillaged, and 
nothing was lefl them but the clothes 
on their backs, and the few necessaries 
:tbey could carry with them. The roads 
were covered with trembling fugitives, 
:goiiig they knew not whither, shivering 
isrith c<dd and pinched with hunger. — 
Here an old man, dropping with fatigue, ^ 
lay ^own to die — there a woman with a 
new-born in&nt sunk pushing on the 
snow, while her husband hung over 
them in all the harroi of despair. 

0&. O, wbat asoenel Poor creatures! 
What became ot* them at last ? 

JP. Such of them as did not perish on 
the road, got to the ndghboaring 
tawnS} where they were receivied with 
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all the hospitality that such calamiton^ 
times would afford; but they were beg- 
gared for life. Meantime their country 
for many a league round displayed no 
other sight than that of black smoking 
ruins in the midst of silence and deso- 
lation. 

Os. I hope, however, that such 
things do not often happen in war. 

F. Not often, perhaps, to the same 
extent : but in some degree they must 
take place in every war. A villagie^ 
which would afford a favourable post ]to 
the enemy is always burnt without hesi* 
tation. A country which can no longer 
be maintained, is cleared of all its pro- 
vision and forage beforeit is abandoned, 
lest the enemy should have the advan- 
tage of them ; and the poor inhabitants 
are left to subsist as they can. Crops of 
corn are trampled down by armies in 
•their march, or devoured while green 
as ibdd6r for tbeif hprses. Pillage, rob- 
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bery, and murder, are always going on 
in the outskirts of the best disciplined 
camp. Then consider what must hap- 
pen in every siege. On the first ap- 
proach of the enemy, all the buildings 
in the suburbs of a town are demolished, 
and all the trees in gardens and public 
walks are cut down, lest they should 
afford shelter to the besiegers. As the 
siege goes on, bombs, hot balls, and 
cannon-shot, are continually flying 
about ; by which the greatest part of a 
town is ruined or laid in ashes, and 
many of the innocent people killed or 
maimed. If the resistance is obstinate, 
famine and pestilence are sure to take 
place ; and if the garrison holds out to 
the last, and the town is taken by storm, 
it is generally given up to be pillaged 
by the enraged and licentious soldiery. 
It would be easy to bring too many 
examples of cruelty exercised upon a 
conquered country, even in very late 

VOL. V. G 
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timeS) wh^n war is sadd to be carried 
on with s& mucb'h.uQianity ; but, in- 
deedr bow can it be otherwise ? The 
art of war is essentially that of destrue- 
tion, and it is impossible these should 
be a mild and meccilnl way of muiFder- 
ing and riuning one's fellow-creatiures. 
Soldiers, as men, are oftea humane; 
but war must ever be craeL Though 
Home?: has filled his Iliad with the ex- 
ploJts of fightiBg heroes, yet he makes 
Jupiter address Mars^ the God of War, 
in terms of the utmost abhorrence^ 

Of all the Gods who tread the sfangled akies^ 
Thou most unjiist, most odious lo our eyes ; 
In human discord is th^r drre ddigfat. 
The waste of slav^hter« and the vogeof %bt: 
Hiebanad* nobw, tb^ fiojr tenpfl: <|HKlk 

Os^ Siirely as war i^ ao bed a thing, 
there might be some way of pre«^« 
iBg it. 
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F. Alas ! I fear mankind have been 
too kng accustomed to it, and it is too 
agreeable to their bad passions,- easily 
to be laid aside, whatever miseries it 
may bring upon them. . But in the 
mean time let us correct our own ideas 
of the matter, and no longer lavish ad- 
miration upon sucl^ a pest of the human 
race as a Conqueror ^ how brilliant so* 
ever his qualities may be;. nor ever 
think that a profession which binds a 
man to be the servile instrument <rf* 
cruelty and injustice, is an honourable 
calling. y 
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THE CRUCIFORM. FLOWERED PLANTS. 
Tutor — George— Harry. 

George. How rich yon field looks 
with its yellow flowers ! I wonder what 
they can be. 

Tutor. Suppose you go and see if 
you can find it out ; and bring a stalk 
of the flowers with you. 

G. (^returning. J I know now — they 
are turnips, 

T. I thought you could make it out 
when you came near them. These 
turnips are left to seed, which is the 
reason why you see them run to flower. 
Commonly they are pulled up sooner. 

Harry. I should not have thought a 
turnip had so sweet a flower. 

G. I think I have smelt others like 
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them. Pray, Sir, what class of plants 
do they bdong to? 

T. To a very numerous one, with 
which it is worth your while to get ac- 
quainted. Let us sit down and examine 
them. The petal, you dijserve, con- 
sists of four flat leaves set opposite to 
each other, or cross-wise. From this 
circumstance the flowers have been 
called cruciform. As most plants with 
flowers of this kinc} bear their seeds^in 
pods, they have likewise been called 
the siliquose plants, siliqtca being the 
Latin for a pod. 

G. But the papilionaceous flowers 
bear pods too. 

T. True; and therefore the name is 
not a good one. Now pull off^the petals 
one by one. You see they are fastened 
by long claws within the flower-cup. 
Now count the chives. 

H. There are six. 

G. But they are not all of the same 
g3 
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length — two are much shorter than the 
rest. 

T. Well observed. It is from this 
that Linnaeus has formed a particular 
class for the whole tribe', which he calls 
tetradynamiaj 3. word implying Jour 
powers^ or the power of four ^ as if the 
four longer chives were more perfect 
and effica^cious than the two shorter ; 
which, however, we do not know to be 
the case. This superior length of four 
chives is conspicuous in most plants of 
this tribe, but not in all. They have, 
however, other resemblances whicH are 
sufficient to constitute them a natural 
family ; and accordingly all botanists 
have made them such. 

The flowers, as 1 have said, have 
in all of them four petals placed cross- 
wise. The calyx also consists of four 
oblong and hollow leaves. There is 
a single pistil, standing upon a seed- 
bud, which turns either into a long 
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pod, or a short round. one called a 
pouch ; and hence are formed the two 
great branches of the family, the pod- ^ 
ded and the poached. The seed-vessel 
has two valves, or external openings, 
with a partition between. The seeds are 
small and roundish, attached alternately 
to both sutures or joinings of the valves. 

Do you observe all these circum- 
stances ? 

G. and H. We do. 

T. You shall examine them more 
minutely in a larger plant of the kind. 
Further, almost all of these plants have 
somewhat of a biting taste, and also a 
disagreeable smell in their leaves, espe- 
cially when decayed. A turnip-field, 
you know, smells but indifferently ; and 
cabbage, which is one of this class, is 
apt to be remarkably oiTensive. 

H. Yes — there is nothing worse than 
rotten cabbage-leaves. 

G. And the very water in which they 
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are boiled is enough to scent a whole 
house. 

T. The flowers, however, of almbst 
all the family are fragrant, and some 
remarkably so. What do you think of 
wall-flowers and stocks ? 

H. What, are they of this kind ? 

T. Yes — and so is candy-tuft, and 
rocket. 

H. Then they are not to be de- 
spised. 

T. No— and especially as not one of 
the whole class, I believe, is poisonous ; 
but, on the contrary, many of them 
afford good food for man and beast. 
Shall I tell you about the principal of 
them? 

G. Pray do. Sir. 

jT. The pungency of taste which so 
many of them possess, has caused them 
to be used for salad herbs. Thus 
we have cress, water-cress, and mus- 
tard ; to which might be added many 
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more which grow wild, as lady-smock, 
wiW-rocket, hedge-mustard, and jack 
by the hedge, or sauce-alone. Mustard, 
you know, is also greatly used for its 
seeds, the pow^der or flour of which 
made into a sort of paste with salt and 
water, is eaten with many kinds of 
meat. Rape-seeds are very similar to 
them, . and from both an oil is pressed 
out, of the mild or tasteless kind, as it 
is likewise from cole-seed, another pro- 
duct of this class. Scurvy-grass, which 
is a pungent plant of this family, grow- 
ing by the sea side, has obtained its 
name from being a remedy for the 
scurvy. Then there is horse-radish, with 
the root of which I am sure you are 
well acquainted, as a companion to 
roast-beef. Common radish, too, is a 
plant of this kind, which has a good 
deal of pungency. One sort of it has 
a root like a turnip, which brings it 
near in quality to the turnip itself^ 
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This last plant, though afibrdinga sweet 
and mild nutriment, has naturally a 
degree of pungency and rankness. 

G. That, I suppose* 4s the reason 
why turnipy milk and butter have such 
a strong taste. 

T. It is. 

H. Then why do they feed cows 
with it? 

T. In this case, as in many others, 
quality is sacrificed to quantity. But 
the better use of turnips to the farmer is 
to fatten sheep and cattle. By its assist- 
ance he is enabled to keep many more 
of these animals than he could find gras* 
or hay for ; and the culture of turnips 
prepares his land for grain as well, or 
better, than could be done by letting it 
lie quite fallow. The turnip-husbandry, 
as it is called, is one of the capital 
modern improvements of agriculture. 

G. I think I have heard that Norfolk 
is famous for it. 
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T. It i& so. That county abounds 
in light sandy lands, which are pecu- 
liarly suitable to turai{>s» But thej are 
now grown in many 'parts of the king- 
dom besides. WeU — ^but we must say 
somewhat nxore about cabbage, a^i 
article of food of very long standing* 
The original species of this is a sea-side 
pl^ity but cultivation has produced a 
^eat number of vaxl^es well knowa 
. in our gardenSf as white and red cab- 
bage, kale, coleworty broccoli, borecole^ 
and cauliflower. 

H. But the flown of cauliflov^'er does 
not seen at all like tbafc of cabbage or 
turoifk 

T. The white head, called its flower^ 
la not pri^dy S0» but consists of a 
cluster e£ imj^rfect bud3. If they 
are left ,ta gcow for aeed» thej tbrow 
out some spikes of ydlow flow^ra like 
common cabbage. Broccoli h&4^ aie 
^thesMHA kindi. i^ t»tbe hetd of 
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white or red cabbage, it consists of a 
vast number of leaves closing round 
each other, by which the innermost are 
prevented from expanding, and remain 
white on account of the exclusion of the 
light and air. This part, you know, 
is most valued for food. In some coun- 
tries they cut cabbage heads into quar- 
ters, and make them undergo a kind 
of acid fermentation ; after which they 
are salted and preserved for winter food 
under the name of sour krout. 

G. Cattle, too, are sometimes fed 
with cabbage, I believe. 

T. Yes, and large fields of them are 
cultivated for that purpose. They suc- 
ceed best in stiff clayey soils, where 
ihey sometimes grow to an enormous 
bigness. They are given to milch kine 
as well as to fattening cattle. 

G. Do not they giVe a bad taste to 
the milk ? 

T. They are apt to do so unless great. 
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care is taken to pick off all the decayed 
leaves. 

Coleworts, which are a smaller sort 
of cabbage, are sometimes grown for 
feeding sheep and cattle. I think I 
have now mentioned most of the use- 
ful plants of this family, which you 
see are numerous and important. They 
both yield beef and mutton, and the 
sauce to them. But many of the species 
are troublesome weeds. You see how 
yonder corn is overrun with yellow 
flowers. 

G. Yes : they are as thick as if they 
had been sown. 

T. They are of this family, and 
called charlock, or wild mustard, or 
com kale, which, indeed, are not all 
exactly the same things, though nearly 
resembling. These produce such plenty 
of seeds, that it is very difficult to clear 
a field of them, if once they are suf- 
fered to grow till the seeds ripeiu 

TOL. V. H 
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Ai^extremely cofifimon weerf-itiigard^tin 
and by road-sides is shepherd's-piirse^ 
wHich is- a- very good speoittlerfl' of the 
pfouchiBearing pknW oP thiij-tribe, its 
seedivessels being 'esfaetlyi the figure- of 
^ heart'. Lafdy^moefe iSK oftfen* so abnif* 
dknt a^ weed^ in Mret^ mesKiow^ ds tti 
m^fee them nW cfret v/iiit& ^^ithi their 
JbMners: Sttme' cail thii^ plant cudu^^i 
flbwei*, because' itfe flowering' iA^ about 
thesianie^tiine with the first? appearance 
of that biitl'^in the spring. 

G. I remember some pretty lmes<iii 
^ sortg' attest sprir^y iw which lady- 
smock is mentioned : — ^ 

Whf^dR|SKl»)pi9d, and vfotiMtiivl^a, 
And Udysak9ck$ all silver white -, 
And cuekoo-buds of yellow hue,, 

lib pifthV ttift riritfacTdWft wkfir dcrtgbt. 
T. T&i^y ^0 Shakdtj^wf 'ft* Y<m 



whijch appaafSifi^ the.^mme eeasen. £ut 
still earlier than this ^m^, ^waUs and 
hed^;baDks are ^enlivened thy a very 
saiall white flower, oall^d whiUow^- 
gras^, >wbi<lh is oneof the rtribe. 

H. iBiltea^todistiqgiuahtbe^plaii^ 
ofrthi^ {ffunii^ from ^ona aAoth^r ? 

•T. Not very «aay ; for the g&a&^ 
wmilarity of the SjotwerB is .so gr^^ 
tlmt iliUle diaticbction can he dt^mn 
ff om tbem. The marks of the j^peci^s^ 
are chiefly t^km from the fQvm apid 
flaaniier of growth of the se^d vessel, 
and ^we wHlro^caaune .^iome<of .them by 
the descriptions an dcbook of hotaay. 
There is one very remarkable seed vfis^ 
sel, which probably you have observed 
in the garden. It is a perfectly round 
large 'flat rpouch, which after it has 
shed its seed, remains on the stalk 
»nd looki^ like a itbin white bladder*. 
'The plant beau9g.it is commonly. called 
ffaonesty. 
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H. O, I know it very well. It is 
put into winter flower-pots. 

T. True. So much, then, for the 
tetradynamious or cruciform-flowered 
plants. You cannot well mistake them 
for any other class, if you remark the 
six chives, four of them, generally, but 
mot always, longer than the two others ; 
the single pistil changing either into a 
long pod or a round pouch containing 
the seeds ; the four opposite petals of 
the flower, and four leavesof the calyx. 
You may safely make a salad of the 
young leaves wherever you find them : 
the worst they can do to you is to bite 
your tongue. 



GENEROUS REVENGE. 

At the period when the republic of 
Genoa w^as divided between the factions 
of the nobles and the people, UbertOy a 



Hianiof low .or^in, biit^f ^aji ^levsA^ 
^]»indaadsiff>6riorrtaleuts» and oiriehad 
Ji^ytGommecc^, having mised, himself. to 
>liie the head of >ia*]>opu)ar .party, xnaiu- 
vtained for a considerable Xime a dexxio- 
Gmtical form of ^veiiuneat. 

The nobles at length uniting all 

ihe;ir<e^ct9, suisceeded.in subverting 

this -state of rtbiag^ ; and Trained their 

foriA/er supremacy. Tliey used their 

victory with. considerable rigour; and 

in;pkarticulai: having imprisoued UbertOy 

.preeeeded^ai^8t( him. as a traitor, and 

thought they displayed .sufficient lenity 

id3 /.passing.^? aeatenfjce upon him of per- 

:petijfcal banishment^^ad the confiscation 

^f all^s ^property. .Adomoj who was 

then jposeessed of the .firrStrmagistraQy,^ 

^a man /haughty in t^pe?, and ^proud 

of < aaitient nobility, tiuu^gh otherwise 

ii0t ^¥oid rof ^generous ssentiments, in 

ipranouQcii^ this .^beptence .on UbertOy 

jlg^pavat^ its seveiij^y .by the insolent 

H 3 
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terms in which he conveyed it. " You 
(said he) — ^you, the son of a base 
mechanic, who have dared to trample 
upon the nobles of Genoa— you, by 
their clemency, are only doomed to 
shrink again into the nothing whence 
yon sprung." 

UbertO' received his condemnation 
with respectful submission to the court ; 
yet stung by the manner in which it 
was expressed, he could not forbear 
-saying to AdornOj " that perhaps he 
might hereafter find cause to repent the 
language he had used to a man capable 
9f sentiments as elevated as his own/* 
He then made his obeisance and retired ; 
and after taking leave of his friends, em- 
barked in a vessel bound for Naples, and 
quitted hisnative country without a tear. 

He collected some debts due to him 
in the Neapolitan dominions, and with 
the wreck of his fortune went to settle 
on one pf the islands in the Archipe- 
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lago, belonging to the state of Venice. 
Here his industry and capacity in mer- 
cantile pursuits raised him in a course of 
years to greater wealth than he had pos- 
sessed in his most prosperous days at 
Genoa ; and his reputation for honour 
and generosity equalled his fortune. 

Among other places which he* fre- 
quently visited as a merchant, was the 
city of Tunis, at that time in friend- 
ship with the Venetians, though hos- 
tile to most of the other Italian states, 
and especially to Genoa. As Uberto 
was on a visit to one of the first men of 
that place at his country house, he saw 
a young christian slave at work in 
irons, whose appearance excited his at- 
tention. The youth seemed oppressed 
with labour, to which his delicate frame 
had not been accustomed, and while 
he leaned at intervals upon the instru- 
ment with which he was working, a 
sigh burst from his full heart, and 
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>a tear iixAe down his cheek. Uberto 
(Ojned him with tender eompassioo, and 
jfiuidcessed ^ him i in Italko. The youth 
mgeiiycBiight the -souads of histoative 
^.tdogiie, and ' reply iogi to his enquiries, 
^informed him he was a^Genoese. '' And 
what is your name, young man ? («aid 
Uberto.) You need not be afraid of con- 
fes^ng to'in^ your birth and condition/' 
«* Alas ! (he answered) I fear my cap- 
tors ^ready suvpeot enough^ to demrand 
a large ransom. My father < is indeed 
one of the /first men inGeaoa. His 
name is Adomoy and 1 am his only^on/' 
** Adomo r Uberto checked himaelf 
from tittering more alood,but tohimself 
'fae cried, ^^ Thank Heaven ! .th^en I 
shall be nobly revenged/* 

^He tookileave of thte youth, and kn- 

: mediately wBnt to enquire after the 

• comair .captain who. ekioaed a right in 

fOUiXk^ddomOy and having &uiiMi him» 

'demamAedi the price. of his ransom. He 
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learned that he was considered as a 
captive of value, and that less than two 
thousand crowns wouldnotbe accepted. 
Uberto paid the sum ; and causing his 
servant to follow him with a horse ,aad 
a complete suit of handsome appai'el, he 
returned to the youth, who was working 
as before, and told him he was free. 
With his own hands he took off his 
fetters, and helped him to change bis 
dress, and mount on horseback. The 
youth was tempted to think it all a 
dream, and the flutter of emotion almost 
deprived him of the power of returning 
thanks to his generous benefactor. He 
was soon, however, convinced of the 
reality of his good fortune, by sharing 
the lodging and. table of Uberto. 

After a stay of some days at Tunis to 
dispatch the remainder of his business, 
Uberto departed homewards, accom- 
panied by young Adomoy who by his 
pleasing manners had highly ingratiated 
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chimself iwith iiim. Uberto k&^ him 
«inne time at ihisihouse, trealing <'hkii 
'With all :the respect and afiectioii >he 
could have i^hown (for rthe «on of his 
dearest friend. At length, >having ;a 
sdfe opfportunity ^of sending him >tD 
'-Genoa, he gave him a &ithf ul servant 
for a eonductor, i fitted him ^out .wkii 
every convenience, slipped a puFse of 
gold into one hand, and ailetter intl> 
the other, and thus addressed him : 

" My dear youth, I. could i^ith much 
pleasure detain you longer in my hunrble 
rmanaion, btit I feel your impatience^to 
Msevisit 'your:friends, .and I am sensiUe 
tiiabit wouldbe cruelty to? deprive them 
donger than ^necessary of the (joy they 
will receive in recovering you, -Deign 
ttaaccept this pro/vasiomfor your voyage, 
t^and deliver this. letter to ^your}fatli€9:. 
Ne probably inay recdllect somenvlmt.of 
me, though ryou are taojyx>ung todofio. 
>Far6wiell! J daiall ndtsoon foi^t <y0u> 
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and I mil 'hope you -wHl not foiget me/' 
Adomq poured out the- efiiisions of: at 
grateful and afifeotionate4iearty and they 
parted with mutual tears and embraces. 

Tfce young! man had ai prosperous 
^oys^ home^ aaid the. transport with 
which: he wast again beheld by hit 
altoost heart-broken parents may more 
easily be' conceived' than* described; 
Afyer learning thati he had been: a oap^ 
tive in Tunis (for it; was supposed that 
the*' ship: in which he* sailed hadfoun* 
dtred at sea), << And to wbom^ (said 
efal! AdifjmaJ am> I indebted^ for the in* 
astamable benefit of cestoring. you. to 
myt arm&?" « Tlris« letter (said hia 
son) will- inform; you/' He; opened it, 
a»d^ mad) at fbUowa : 

<^'That son of a tale:ineidianie^. who 
tcdd youi tbate ooer day yew mk^t repent 
the scorni with which^ you treated* him^ 
hisf the sfl4afl£si€tiDiirof seeing Usvpredic^ 
tioa sanxempttdsndi. For Umofw, ^mohI 
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noble ! that the deliverer of your only 
son from slavery is 

YAe banished TJhertoy 

Adorno dropped the letter and co- 
vered his face with his hand, while his 
son was displaying in. the warmest lan- 
guage of gratitude thei^irtues of Uberto, 
and the truly paternal kindness he had 
experienced from him. As the debt 
could not be cancelled, Adorno resolved 
if possible to repay it* He made such 
powerful intercessions with the other 
nobles, that the sentence pronounced on 
Ubertov/2iS reversed, and full permission 
given him to return to Genoa. In ap- 
prising him of this eyent, Adorno ex- 
pressed his sense of the obligations helay 
under to him, acknowl edged th6 genuine^ 
nobleness of his character,and requested 
his friendship. Uberto returned to his 
country,and closed hisdaysinpeace, with 
the universal esteem ofhisfellow citizens. 
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TRUE HEROISM. 

You have read, my Edmund, the 
stories of Achilles, and Alexander, and 
Charles of Sweden, and have, I doubt 
not, admired the high courage which 
seemed to set them above all sensations 
of fear, and rendered them capable of 
the most extraordinary actions. The 
world calls these men heroes ; but be- 
fore we give them that noble appella- 
tion, let us consider what were the mo- 
tives which animated them to act and 
suffer as they did. 

The first ^as a ferocious savage, go- 
verned by the passions of anger and 
revenge, in gratifying which he disre- 
garded all impulses of duty aftd hu- 
manity. The second was intoxicated 
with the love of glory — ^swoln with ab- 
surd pride — and enslaved by dissolute 
pleasures j and in pursuit of these ob- 

VOL..V. , J 
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jects he reckoned the blood of millions 
as of no aeeounti. The third was un- 
feeling, obstinate, and tyrannical, and 
Uraferredr ruining his country^ and^ sa- 
crificing, all his faithful fbUowars, ta 
tbe humiliation: of givdng^ up suiy of his 
mad projeotStf «S!^ you see, was tha 
spring of all' theifccoaduct; aadfa self^ 
ishman^can never hea hero* Iwillgiva 
you two • examples of gieimioe heroism^ 
o»e shown^in actings the other in suf- 
fering; and' these shalLbe true storicsi 
which is perhaps more than can* be said 
of hsdf that is r^ecorded of A<ihiUes: and 
Alexander, 

You. hoofe probaJbly haardi something 
af Mb.. Howiu:dj the;ridfoEmerof prisons, 
Uh w^em a miaBumdnt. is erected in 
St». BftulVchumh.. Hii^ whale life air 
mealp.wm heroism;, fot^ he<2onfrontedcaU 
sd»ctsi o^C> djttig^£s.with« the: soievie^M q£ 
BsUoiidng the^ mi$&meB o£ his J^Mopiu 
onsatm^s. Vfim^ he beg^^ ta diamine 
the state of prisons, scarcely a»3^ ia the 



country was free from a vefry ^tal and 
itifectioiis dfdtetnper, eaUed the gadk 
^fever. Wherever' hjB heardrofit,- he maile 
^ point of seeing -the poor sufferers, and 
often went down into their dungeon*, 
<when the keepers^themselves would'ndt 
adcompany him. He traveUed «over*l 
times over almost'the whole of 'Europe, 
and even into JlStSia, in order to gain 
^knowledge of the state of prisons and 
hospitals, and point out means for l^ess- 
^ning the cdlamities thdt prevail in 
^them. lAe even went into countries 
where the 'plague was, that ^he m^ht 
iearn the best methods of ti'eating that 
'terriWie contagious disease ; and he vo- 
luntarily exposed hinwelf to perform a 
'stritit quarantine, as* one suspectedv^if 
having- the' infection of the ^ague, only 
that' he might be thoroughly acquainted 
with* the methods used for prevention. 
He at length died' of a fever caught in 
'Attending on the sitk^on the borders 
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of Crim Tartary, honoured and admir-^ 
ed by all Europe, after having greatly 
contributed to enlighten his own and 
many other countries with respect to 
some of the most important objects of 
humanity. Such was Howard the Good; 
as great a hero in preserving mankind, 
as some of the false heroes above men- 
tioned were in destroying them. 

My second hero is a much humbler, 
but not less genuine one. 

There was >a journeyman bricklayer 
in this town — an able workqian, but a 
very drunken idle fellow, who spent at 
the alehouse almost all he earned, and 
left his wife^ and children to shift for 
themselves as they co\ild. This is, un- 
fortunately, a common case ; and of all 
the tyranny and cruelty exercised in the 
world, I believe that of bad husbands 
and fathers is by much the most fre- 
quent and the worst. 

The family might have starved, but 
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for 'his AWei^t son, whom ^from tt' child 
the ikther brought up to help himin 
*his work ; and-who was so itidustrious 
and attentive,* that being now at thenge 
of thirteen or fouttecn, lie was uble to 
earn pretty goodwage^, every farthtBg 
x>f which, that he could k^eep out of his 
father's hands, he btouglit to his Mo- 
ther. And when' his brute tf a fether 
came home drunk, cursing and swear- 
ing, and in such an ill humour, that 
his mother and the rest of the children 
durst not come near him for fear of a 
beating, this good iad (jTowwashis 
name) kept near him, to .pacify him, 
and get him quietly to bed. His mo- 
ther, therefore, justly looked upon Tom 
as the support of the fiimily, and loved 
^im dearfy. 

It chanced that one day, Twi, in 

climbing up a high ladder with a load 

of mortar on his head, missed his hold, 

and fell down to the bottom on a heap 

1 3 
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of bricks and rubbish. The by-standers 
ran up to him, and found him all 
bloody, and with his thigh broken and 
bent quite under him. They raised 
him up, and sprinkled water on his face 
to recover bim from a swoon into which 
he had fallen. As soon as he could 
speak, looking round, with a lamentable 
tone he cried, «' O, what will become 
of my poor mother !" 

He was carried home. I was present 
while the surgeon set his thigh. His 
mother was hanging over him half 
distracted : " Don't cry, mother ! (said 
he) 1 shall get well again in time.** 
Not a word more, or a groan, escaped 
him while the operation lasted. 

Tom was a ragged boy that could not 
read or write— yet Jbwhas always stood 
on my list of heroes. 
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THE COLONISTS. 

(^OME, said Mr. Barloio to his boys, 
I have a new play for you. I will be 
the founder of a colony ; and you shall 
be people of different trades and pro- 
fessions coining to offer yourselves to 
go with me. What are you, A ? 
A. I am a farmer, Sir. ^ 

Mr. jB, Very well ! Farming is the 
chief thing we have to depend upon, 
so we cannot have too much of it. But 
you must be a working farmer, not a 
gentleman farmer. Labourers will be 
scarce among us, and every man must 
put his own hand to the plough. There 
will be woods to clear, and marshes to 
drain, and a great deal of stubborn 
work to do. 
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A. I shall be ready to do my part. 
Sir, 

Mr. B. Well, then, I shall entertain 
you willingly, and lis many more of 
your profession as you can bring* You 
shall have land enough, and utensils ; 
and ^you may fell to woi^t as soon as 
*y<iu please. Now for the next 

*B. )I am ^a' miiMer, Sir. 

Mr. B. A very useful trade ! The 
JCOTn we >grow must be ground, or it 
will do us little good. But what^will 
you do for amill, my friend ? 

B. I suppose We most make one. Sir. 
Mr. B. True ; but then you must 

'bring with «y<Hi u mill-wright £ov tJie 
purpose. As for miU-ston^s, we will 
ctake them oUt with us. Who is la^xt ? 

•C J am <a carpenter, Sir. 

3Ir. B. Tfee most necessary >i»aii 

rthat rrould offer ! We shall find joxx 

>WMk enough, ^nevcr fear. There ^ill 

be houses to build, fences 'to make^ 
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and all kinds of wooden furniture to 
provide. But our timber is all growing. 
You will have a jdeal of hard work to 
do in felling trees, and sawing planks, 
and shaping posts and the like. You 
must be a field carpenter as well as a 
house carpenter* 

a I will, Sir. 

Mr. B. Very well ; then I engage 
you, but you had better bring two or 
three able hands along with you. 

D. I am a blacksmith. Sir, 

Mr. B> An excellent companion for 
the carpenter ! We cannot do without 
either of you ; so yoa may bring your 
great bellows and anvilf^nd we will set 
lip a forge for you as soon as we arrive. 
But, by the by, we shajl want a mason 
for that purpose. 

E. I am one, Sir- 
Mr. B. That's well. Though we 

may live in log-houses at first, we shall 
want brick or stone work for chimneys. 
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mnd hc^arlhB, ^ad Q¥e)i6 ; -so there ^mil 
be employment &!* a aiason. rBut <tf 
.-you can oidk^ briqfcs and 1>urn litte 
tttaiy.ypu '^ill be <9till i»o]%^u0^&tl. 

£. I ivill try »^hat *I can do. Sir. 

j^. £. No man x^an :do more. J 
engage you. Who is aext? 

F. I am a shoemaker, :Sir. 

Mp. B. And shoes we cannot well 

ido without. But-caii you make^ then), 

like £um»us in the Ol^yssey, out of «t 

raw hide ? for I vfedr ^e shall get no 

tleath^r. 

. jF. ^But I ^an- dre^ ^liides, too. 

Mr. B. Can y<Hi ? Then yeu am.'a 
««ie?ver ^fellow, and I will have >yow, 
though I give you » double ^ages. 
'dr. lama tailor, Sir. 

Mr. B. Well— Tlioiigh it .will be 
some time before wewantbolictey suits, 
yet 'we ^iiuist not^go naked ; so there 
•will he wotk for the tailor. Bat ryou 
<«re not above mendiqgftndbotehiijg. 



i bope^^fbr we must> nol^ miiid patfibedf 
ekitheshwhil^ we work in the woodfti 

G. r am not, Sir. 

MkB. Tbenil engage yioui too. 

M. Lam awearver, Sir% 

Mif. B* Weaving i» a very useftit 
art, but I question if we canfitid^room 
ftr-'it in our ooteny for the present. We 
aHall not* grow either hemp or A&k fop 
some^ time to^ come, ai^d it will be 
<Aeaper for ue to import our cl&th th^n 
to make^ it*. In- a' few^ yeare^, howeves^* 
we^may^ be very glftd< of you- 

Jl ]:am asilversmith and jewellery Sm 

Mt. Br. Then, iny friendi 3iiouiGatinot 
go to a worse ^cethan »new col6ny 
tisr flfet up youp ti^adid in^ You will break 
11% or we sball staple you. 

Jl But^IuiidtostandiQlookamiwatob^ 
makmgi too* 

JsAn Bl Tbafr iIn aomewhttt^ moro^ t4» 
^ur purpoBCi|.for wA'sbali want to^knew 
ltoi9/ tsiM- geeti Btti^ f dl)itl9^ we^' awni 
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not give you suflBcient encouragement 
for a long while to come. For the pre- 
sent you had better stay where you are. 

JiT* I am a barber and hair-dresser, Sir. 

Mr. B. Alas! what can we do, with 
you ? If you will shave our men's rough 
beards once a week, and crop their hair 
once a quarter, and be content to help 
the carpenter, or follow the plough the 
rest of your time, we shall reward you 
accordingly. But you will have no la- 
dies and gentlemen to dress for a ball, or 
wigs to curl and powder for Sundays, I 
assure you. Your trade will not stand 
byitself with usfor a great while tocome. 

L. I am a medical man, Sir. 

Mr. B. Then, Sir, you are very wel- 
come. Health is the first of blessings, 
and if you can give us that, ypu will be 
a valuable man indeed. But I hope you 
understand surgery as well as physit, for 
we are ..likely enough to get cuts and 
bruises, and broken bones occasion^ly: 
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L. I ' have had experience in that 
branch too, ,Sir. 

Mr. B. And if you understand the 
nature of plants, and their uses both in 
medicine and diet, it will be a great 
addition to your usefulness. 

L. Botany has been a favourite study 
with me. Sir ; and I have some know- 
ledge of chemistry, afid the other parts 
of natural history, too. 

Mr. B. Then you will be a treasure 
to us. Sir, and I shall be happy to 
make it worth your while to go with 
us. 

M. I, Sii-, am a lawyer. 

Mr. B. Sir, your most obedient 
servant. When we are rich enough to 
go to law, we will let you know. 

N. I •am a schoolmaster. Sir. 

Mr. B. That is a profession which I 
am sure I do not mean to undervalue ; 
and as soon as ever we hiave young folks 

VOL. V. , K . 
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in our colony, we shallibeglad of }V>ur 
services. Though we are. tobe bai^ 
working plftin people, we d& not in- 
tend^to be ignorant, andtwe shall make 
it ai point to have every one taught 
reading and • writings at< least. Iti the 
mean time, till we have employment 
enough for you in teachings you may 
keep the accounts and' records^of the 
colony: and on Sunday you may read 
prayiers to all those that ohoose to at- 
tend! upon^iou. 

N. With alii my: h€(^rt, Sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you. Who 
comes here with so bold an air ? 

O. I< am a soldi^r^ Sirj will you 
ba«r£t>m6? 

Mn B: We are peaoeabl^ peopllt 
and i hcypec ^aU< hav^e. no oecasion to 
%ht4 WemeoQ honertly. ta^ purchase 
Quii land} ftom the natives^ andi totbe 
just and: fsur in alh our deaUnga vnA 
them. William Pftnn, the ftfuxubor of 
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BNiifsylT€lnm,fiillowed that! plan*; mnd 
wbentbe Indians were at war with all 
tbe other ^Europealr settlors, a persondti 
a quaber's babitimightpads through oQ 
thair'niostfetociousj tribes without the 
least injury. >Itts^myintention^hiowetery 
toitnakeail my colonistsrsddiersy^^o far 
K^to be i able ^ to defend ^tJiemselv^es af 
attacked, and that being the case, ^we 
;diaU'tenreno n^ed o£^soldiersbg/ trade. 

kP. d am a gentleman. Sir; and 1 
have a great desire to accompany *you, 
bemase I heartgiame is very. plentiful 
in' that coantry* 

Mr. B. A gentleman ! Axid what 
good will you do us, Sir? 

P. O, Sir, that is not at all my 
intention. I only mean to amuse my- 
self 

Mr* B. But do you mean. Sir, that 
we should pay for your amusement ? 

P. As to maintenance, I expect to 
be able to kill game enough for my 
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own eating, with a little bread and 
garden stuff, which you will give me. 
Then 1 will be content with ^ house 
somewhat better than the common 
ones ; and your barber shall be my valet; 
so I shall give very little trouble. 

Mr. JS.iAnd pray, Sir, what induce- 
ment can we have for doing all this for 
you? 

P. Why, Sir, you will have the credit 
of having one gentleman at least in your 
colony. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha! A facetious 
gentleman truly ! Well, Sir, when we 
are ambitious of such a distinction, we 
will send for you. 
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THE TRAVELLED AT^T. 

There was a garden enclosed wit^ 
high ^ brick walls, aad kid otit some- 
what m the old faahion^ . Under the 
walls w^re wide beds planted with 
flowers, garden stuff, and fruit trees* 

'Ne&t'to them was a brOad. gravel walk 
running round the garden; and the 
middle was laid tnit in grass plots, and 

>beds<offlowers and shrubs, witha&sh- 

[pond in the centre. 

Near the ^Toot * of o»e of the wall 
fruit trees, a numerous colony of -ants 

<iwras ^ettayished, which Imd eictended 

Jits «iibterraneous wopks overrgreat part 
of the bed in its neighbourhood. Oae 

'^y, l^wo of the i&hilbitants meeting in 

Ha rgallery^viiiider ground, fell into ^the 
following conversation. 
■jHa! ^myfiiend (said the fiFsfc), is it 
k3 
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you ? I am glad to see you. Where 
have you been this long time? All 
your acquaintance have been in pain 
about you, lest some accident should 
have befallen you. 

Why (replied the other), I am indeed 
a sort of stranger, for you must know 
I am but just returned from a long 
journey. 

A journey! whither, pray, and on 
what account ? 

A tour of mere curiosity. I had long 
felt dissatisfied with knowing so little 
about this world of ours; so, at length 
I took a resolution to explore it. And 
I may now boast that I have gone 
round its utmost extremities, and that 
no considerable part of it has escaped 
my researches. 

Wonderful! What a traveller you 
have been, and what sights you must 
have seen ! 

Why, yes — I have seen more than 
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most ants, to be sure ; but it has beeu 
at the expense of so much toil and 
danger, that I know not whither it was 
worth the pains. 

Would you oblige me with some ac- 
count of your adventures ? 

Willingly. I set out, then, early one 
sunshiny morning; and, after crossing 
our territory and the line of plantatioa 
by which it is bordered, I came upon a. 
wide open plain, where as far as the 
eye could reach, not a single green thing 
was to be descried, but the hard soil 
was every where covered with huge 
stones, which made travelling equally 
painful to the eye and the feet. As I 
was toiling onwards, I heard a rumbling 
noise behind me, which became louder 
and louder. 1 looked back, and with 
thf utmost horror beheld a prodigious 
roUir^ mountain approaching me so fast 
that it was impossible to get out of the 
way. I threw myself flat on the ground 
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%ihind a^stone/ iatod lay i^xpeetii^ ii<>- 

thing'but^preseiH death. ThetnminMfai 
'Mon passed over Hie, 'ttfid' I cotttmued 

(I know not how long)iift«l «t«te' oPSn- 
-itenslbility. When I reiGarered, I began 

to stretch Yrty^liffibs mie by me, ^attd 
*to mystiiptisetfountt'tnyself notki the 

leadt injured ! but the st<Mie beside me 
^Was almost buried 'in the eftrth by the 

erash! 

What an escape! 
• A ^onderfiil orre, indeed. I jour- 
*»ejned on over the desert, and at' length 

aeatne to the etod 6f it, and entered 

tipdn a wide green • tract consisting 
-dhieflyof tall, narrow, polluted leaves, 
'*#hieh^ gr€fw ^o - thick and entangled, 
'ttrat ifi¥aa^rii the greatest difficulty I^ 
* wuldtoafcetny^ay between tfcetti ; and 
9'^tMiild^ continually bafve^ lost !Hiy tiMtd, 
%ad I n^t'ts^en care to'keepl^e'sjin 

in *Tiew' befoi^ me. 'When I bad gbt 
•laear the ttMHe bf -this region, I«i«^ 
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startled with the sight of a huge four- 
legged monster, with a yellow speckled 
skin, which took a flying leap directly 
over me. Somewhat further, before I 
was aware, I ran upon one of those long, 
round, crawling creatures, without 
head, tail, or legs, which we sometimes 
meet with under ground, near our set- 
tlement. As soon as he felt me upon 
him, he drew back into his hole so 
swiftly, that he was near drawing me 
in along with him. However, I jumped 
off, and proceeded on my way. 

With much labour I got at last to 
the end of this perplexed tract, and 
came to an open space like that ia 
which we live, in the midst of which 
grew trees so tall that I could not see 
to their tops. Being hungry, I climbed 
up the first. I came to, in e^ectation 
of finding some fruit j but after a 
weary search I - returned empty. I 
tried several others with no better sue- 



<)es8. '^here ^wdr6, indeed, teases ^oid 
iftbu^rs^inplienty, btit^notho^ of>wl»oh 
"i i^ould^make aineaL; !so thlatl rmght 
liavebeeh famisfaed, had I not foimd 
4ii$me^»mir harshbeFmsupoii tlseij^ound^ 
i^m which dmade u poor Pipast. ^htie 
€ ^Wlte doing this, ^ gn^tar ddi^ger 
'^iiiaiiy'<jf the former befdttte. 'One 
^>f those two-legged feathered cteatui^e^ 
*%hich'w5Bbfteti-see to our cbst, Jumped 
'40Wfi ftmn a bough, and l^ii^ked < tip «» 
tes ^i3iiormo«s'beak the^veiy beny ttti 
which I was standing, >Luddly he did 
^(^t^^wailow it imuvediately, but flew 
^^ agaiii with it 'to the\tree j and m 
•the ttieati time J disengaged mjsfelf, QMid 
*ifoir«from a vast height to the^round^ 
sfettt^refceiv^d no hurt. 

Ilcrbssed' this* plantation, laaid-cat^ecto 
^lMi<»tt^r< entangled gpeen like theliiit. 
'After I had l^)OUred through' it, Xcaiiie 
^on-a sudden tOJ the^de of a Vast glitttt- 
'Itig plak), the nature of 'wfai^h I ^mikl 
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not: po9sit)ly guess ati H wall^i alon^ 
^ fallen leaf which lay) ai^ thereto, mdl 
oomitig'tothefftrti^epedgeofiti $>r&» 
greatly surprised to^ see^ another anfe 
oofning'fi^jcmi* betow to meet me. I^adn 
vanced^tagiVehimiaffatemal emJirasee^ 
but) instead! of v^fidi^ t expected^ I^ metl 
a oold* yi^Idibg matter^ iti which- £ 
should' have- sunk^ had I not speedil3F 
turned' about, audi caught' hold of" the 
leaf] by which I- dtew myself tip agaiih 
Jkid^ now r ^nd thife^ great^ plain^ te 
consist of that- fiUid whith sometiinea 
f^lb fWmii tbe skjF, and' causes^ us- sa 
muehti^oublj&by Slffig^ourhc^St 

A» fi stood^ eonstdering how to pr^ 
coed on- my journey) a- gcptte brceM 
arose} which) bef bre V was^ awape^ oai^ 
nted* lAe- teaf P wae upon* away^ ftcNtt 
tHe-solid kod fBto^ tliik yiteldki^itudi 
HRktoh) h(iSKf€v»i boFO* itr upi anfii me 
i^ng Wftiii it«. A^fihrtt iwM-grealfy 
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leaf in order to find some way of get- 
ting back ; but perceiving this to be 
impracticable, I resigned myself to my 
fate, and even b.egan to take some 
pleasure in the easy motion by which I 
was borne forwards. But what new 
and wonderful forms of living creatures 
did I see inhabiting this liquid land ! 
Bodies of prodigious bulk, covered with 
shining scales of various colours, shot 
by me with vast rapidity, and sported 
a thousand ways. They had large 
heads, and staring eyes, tremendous 
wide mouths, but no legs ; and they 
seemed to be carried on by the action 
of somewhat like small wings planted 
on various parts of the body, and espe- 
cially at the end of the tail, which 
continually waved about. Other smaller 
creatures, of a great variety of extraor- 
dinary forms, were moving through 
the clear fluid, or resting upon its sur- 
face} and I saw with terror numbers 
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of thefti continually seized ani . swal- 
lowed by the larger ones before men- 
tioned. 

When I had got near the middle, the 
smooth surface of this plain was all 
roughened, and moved up and down, so 
as to toss about my leaf, and nearly over- 
set it. I trembled to think what would 
become of me, shouldl be thrownamidst 
all these terrible monsters. At last,how- 
^ever, I got safe to the other side, and 
^ith joy set my feet on dry land again. 
I ascended a gentle green slope, whick 
led to a tall plantation like that I hadi 
before passed through. Another green 
plain, and another stony desert suc- 
ceeded ; which brought mejat length to 
the opposite boundary of our world, en- 
closed by the same immense mound 
rising to the heavens, which limits us 
on this side. 

Here I fell in with another nation of 
our species differing little in way of 

VOL. V. L 
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lifci freni ourselves^ They invited m^ 
to their settlement,, and entertained me 
hospitably, and I accompanied IheoL in 
severdexcursionsin the neighbourhood. 
There was a charming fruit tree at no 
great distance, to which we made fre- 
quent visits* Ofle dajr as I waa regal- 
ing, delicioualy on the heart of a g^estn- 
^age pluni^. I felt myself o» a suidden 
carried along with great swiftness, tili I 
got into a dark pjace, where a- hpjrrid 
crash threw me upon a soflmoi^t pi^qfi 
of ffesh, whence I was soon driven forth 
in a torrent of wind and moisture* and 
found myself on the ground all covered 
with slime. I disengaged myself with 
difiJcuIfy, and looking up, descried oae 
of those enormous two legged animale^ 
which often shake the ground ov.er oiif 
Meads, and put us into terror. 

My new friends now began to bint (q 
me tiiat it was time to depart^ for you 
know we are not fond of naturalizinfl; 
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stt^getfs. AbA luicifey, indeed, it v^as 
fttt- Thfe^^at 1 feceived the hiiit when I 
did; for I had but just left tlie place, aiid 
•was titX^eJHttg oV^T aiteigh'bdurkjg eiiii- 
uence, "<(rh6ti 1 he^td tehihd We a tre- 
ffl'^AoUSIfloise; tltrd Idbkihgtack, 1 saw 
the Whote bhheh-seftlem^iit'bldWft ifitft 
the ah- "witha pwSigl6us exptosio'n oT 
fil-e and Sttdke. ¥^tiftibefs of hatf-Wfnt 
bbdi6S, ■togeiihe*r'Wit!h "the tuins 6i it^ir 
habitWtteHs, M'efe'thi'oteh to a vast Ais- 
tattbe atoftftid'; 'attd"^ach a stiffofeatfngva- 
pdtiT atifeb, -that 1 lay fot ^dthe ihae de- 
pfiived dfTSfehse aftfl iflotioti. tVdfti SbYo'e 
of^ retched fttgitiv^s I'^eawtfedtb^ 
thte 'dtsastet was attrfcutfed 'to mibterfa- 
neah flfe bifll^fig its Waiytothesifirfkc'e : 
tbfe 'CaStSfe 'of Wfe96h, 'hoWeVer, wa% sO)^- 
pdSedtb be cibtfnfedfed \viJ!h t"Hfe itoaclii- 
nWSftife of HHHsit IWaligh^ht t^v^-legg^a 
irtdWsfter, froWi whose jaW^ 1 had ^O *ar. 
Timif e^diipeSi 1**b ftiftd Ijeieh ^ftifer^fetl 
jaSfcbeib?fe1ihfeekiflditen to pMc tSitftd^Ik 
L 2 
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the holes leading to the great ajiartment 
of the settlement, a number of black 
shining grains. 

On my return from this remote coun- 
try, I kept along the boundary wall, 
which I knew by observation must 
at length bring me. back to my owa' 
home. I met with several wandering 
tribes of our species in my road, and 
frequently joined their foraging parties 
in search of food. One day, a company 
of us, allured by the smell of somewhat 
sweet, climbed up some lofty pillars, on 
which was placed a vast round edifice^ 
having only one entrance. At this were 
continually coming in and going out 
those winged animals, somewhat like 
ourselves in form, but many times big- 
ger, and armed with a dreadful stingy 
which we so often meet with sipping 
the juices of flowers ; but whether they 
were the architects of thisgreatmansion^ 
or it was built for them by some benefi- 



aWs 15 dfedidfe. ft ieefeefd, h6#^vei-, lb 

tht^^5 tM\i^ti6My dcXSeci ; iftwr »!hey 
were |flar^e«*g*!fy airHvtn^ Ibad^ i^Jfti A 

in, ^d th^y tfettti-ttfed fenlpty. W* liafd 
a fteal di^lre to ^ritfer f^itfe tfefemi Wt 
were deterred by their formidable ^p- 
pe^ilie^^ awi a ktad df attigry hwm 
wbidi c^Mftiftagiily jffo^^dfed froiii tbe 
hetJ Sfe. At Imgih twio or tferfee of the 
hd^k bf our p^rty, wattjhtef d Iftiie 
w1i%ti tfee«fltriii4t«^*spi'«t3r fte^, Vfeto- 
tui^dto fd.ih^ l^at tli^« moA ^^^W tf^^m 
dfi^en imt i<i ff>l$^ ivalfte^ Md tf^hpt^gtl 
dWif wAlMa^atredjisi^t^ tht ^ale-wsy; 
!%«( reft of i» mitd^ a i^«dr^ fetr^at. 
Twi fflor^ s»Jteirtiires\rtfich h«)pp^- 

rtfturn to my o^^mrity, Haviflgdne 

taken )af»iii^ fQHatefs in^Hi eriqfty dtmii^ 
L 3 
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shell, there came on such a shower of 
rain in the night, that the shell was pre- 
sently filled. I awaked just suffocated ; 
but luckily having my head turned to- 
wards the mouth of the shell, I rose to 
the top, and made a shift to crawl to a 
dry place. My companion, who had 
got further into the shell, never rose 
again. 

Not long after, as I was travelling 
Tinder the wall, I descried a curious pit^ 
ivith a circular orifice, gradually grow- 
ing narrower to the bottom. On com- 
ing close to the brink in order to survey 
it, the edge, which was of fine sand^ 
gave way, and I slid down the pit. As 
soon as I had reached the bottom, a 
creature with a huge pair of horns and 
dreadfuL claws made his appearance 
from beneath the sand, and attempted 
to seize me. I flew back, and ran up 
the side of the pit ; when he threw over 
me such a shower of sand as blinded me^ 
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and had like to have brought me do\?n 
again. However, by exerting all my 
strength, I got out of his reach, and did 
not cease running till I was at a con- 
siderable distance. I was afterwards in- 
formed that this was the den of an ant- 
lion, a terrible foe of our species, which, 
not equalling us in speed, is obliged to 
make use of this crafty device to entrap 
his heedless prey. 

This was the last of my perils. To 
my great joy, I reached my native place 
last night, where I mean to stay content 
for the future. I do not know how far 
I have benefited from my travels, but 
one important conclusion I have drawn 
from them. 

What is that? (said his friend). 

Why, you know it is the current opi- 
nion with us, that every thing in this 
world was made for our use. Now, I 
have seen such vast tracts not at all fit 
for our residence, and peopled with 
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creatmreii $d !ffi«i^!i totgfer ItM ^tMmgiBr 
thfstti dursiglv^d^ that t csiMn^hi^lp hemg 
cmiVsncftd that the OmtK» had M ^iew 
their accmmnidrdatktt ^s well as^t^s^ in 
mftkittgthifii^ditd. 

but ycm h^ better keep yimr ^inioa 
toyoars^. 

Why 9d ? 

You know we ants are a valft rabe, 
and make high pi*et^]^i<$iis t& y^fhAom 
as weM as :a^i!qaity. We shift be afi 
frdtited with ioiy akttjeiiijfl^tg) fe^ra t)W 
itfi|K)ttsiftce ift <to' own eyes. 

But tbere is no tH^om iw telng de- 
cdved. 

Well — do as you think prdprer; 
Meantitne, fefewseli SEiid th«ttfcs fiff the 
entea-tAfertnewt yoaJittve^iu^en me* 

Fdretf eH ! 
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THE TWO PRESENTS. , 

One morning. Lord Richmore, com- 
ing down to breakfast, was welcomed 
with the tidings that his favourite mare 
Miss Slim, had brought a foal, and also, 
that a she-ass, kept for his lady's use as 
a milker, had dropped a young one. His 
lordship smiled at the inequality of 
the presents nature had made him. " As 
for the foal (said he to the groom), that, 
you know, has been long promised to 
my neighbour Mn Scamper. For 
young Balaam, you may dispose of him 
as yoju please." The groom thanked his 
lordship, and said he would then give 
him to Isaac the woodman. 

In due time. Miss Slim'a foal, which 
was the son of a noted racer, was taken 
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to Squire Scamper's, who received him 
with great delight, tend out ttf compli- 
ment to the donor, named him Young 
Peer. He was brought up with at 
least as muck oftt^e alid tendeMi^ss as 
the Squire's own children — kept in a 
wumi g^ble, fed «^h t^ li^ft^^f ebfn 
^mdhay, dd^f ^dr^^sged-im^ i<^id)Mdy 6^ 
^Ois^d. Ad>he^W«i^tli^^Mie)ttA(dtft 
of %te^ h^issmy^ Ei6 <^oitr woi^ ibr^lft 
te^, with a wifiile 'st^KT ^^ y&ri&t^it^^^ 
\m to^ wi^ flnMi, ^i^ t^mi^ -likiB 4illk<; 
and '^t^y^int libotft hJDft seemed «d 
pr^>itrise "fiei'fk^j^ <df i^^^ ^ttd tasd^. 

pteteM <;dt thit douM 4be seen. 

iSo fine ^ isi^eiMuFe ^ould 9Mi>t be des^ 
tmenl to ^y u^f id emt^oyifiefit.* Afto* 
fas hiMl pttssfed liistfiml year, li^ wu MfM 
to N^wm&rktSt to be train^id iSm thte tmf) 
and a groom ^9^9% ^9tp^\W&di m the t^a« 
of him alonfe. Hrs inaiM;ei^, ^^ ^odld 



cf it by tuf niD£. afi* ^ damestde tutor 
wiuuDA b<e kq^ foF tfa^ eduicatk)Di> c^ kis 
S0RS, aud wa» content, wkb sending 
them to the. curate of tba pwii^. 

Atibur y«^c& cld^Yovin^ Peev started 
Iw a.&ab$cFiptk>a purs6,« aad came in 
secQiad out oS a. lauabeF of coiofietir 
tors, dooiv ^kfter, bie. won a couatFy 
pkute,. aod filled bk master with joy aad 
triuBOfJi. The Squire no^ turned ati 
bia atteatioui to the turfy u^de matches 
betted highv) ^^ >^a^ ^ ^st tolerably 
succe^sfoi At l^ngtii kaviiig veatured 
all the fansoney he couM raise ufM>& one 
grwd nuilchy Young Pe<9r i aa ea the 
iKrong side of the poatj waiS^ distamieftdb 

Meantime youDg Balaam went into 
Jjaac'&po^^easioD^ where he hod aveiy 
di^yent trainkigf He was^ loii to {ock 
HP bis- living s^ he could i«i the Imm 
end Qovitviom ; andeo^ec^deo^diiyt 
ia winteirhe had ni^ othen shelter, tdiwi 
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the lee-side of the cottage, out of which 
he was often glad to pluck the thatch 
for a subsistence. As soon as ever he 
was able to bear a rider, Isaac s children 
got upon him, sometimes two or three at 
once ; and if he did not go to their mind, 
abrobmstickorbunchof furzewas freely 
applied to his hide. Nevertheless . he 
grew up, as the children themselves 
did, strong and healthy; and though he 
was rather bare on the ribs, his shape 
was good, and his limbs vigorous. 

It was not long before his master 
thought of putting him to some use ; 
so taking him to the wood, he fastened 
aloacl of faggots on his back, and sent 
him with his son Tom to the next town. 
Tom sold the faggots, and mounting 
upon Balaam, rode him home. As 
Isaac could get plenty of faggots and 
chips, he found it a profitable trade to 
send them for daily sale upon Balaam's 
back. Having a little garden, which 
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from the barrenness of the soil yielded 
him nothing of value, he bethought him 
of loading Balaam back from town w^ 
dung for manure. Though all he could 
bring at once was contained in two 
small panniers, yet this in time amount- 
ed to enough ta mend the soil of his 
whole garden, so that he grew very good 
cabbages and potatoes, to the great 
relief of his family. Isaac being now 
sensible of the value of his ass, began 
to treat him with more attention. He 
got a small stack of rushy hay for his 
winter fodder, and with his own hands 
built him a little shed of boughs and 
mud, in order tp shelter him from the 
bad weather. He would not suffer any 
of his family to use Balaam ill, and after 
his daily journeys he was allowed to 
ramble at pleasure. He was now and 
then cleaned and dressed, and upon the 
whole, made a reputable figure. Isaac 
took in more land from the waste, so 

VOL. V. M 
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thflit by degrees he became a li^le faip^ 
metf afO«i kept a h&fm and e»Ft, a cow 
an^ tm^ or fcllKree pigsw Tbis^ la^aiie Mtn» 
quite a vieb man^ bu€ he had alwayar 
the gFatitude ta hnptite hi«i pro6pmt3!P 
to tli« good services Qf BatlaarfQ, the^ 
groom's present; while the squife 
cursed Yaung- ¥^er bj» the caoee of hti» 
tmjn^ and many a time wish«d that hi» 
Iwdship^ had kept hk cbiivty gtfl to* 
lum^elf. 
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OK 

Mr. Everard — lldng in the fields.) 

Mr.E. WKLLjOharles, 5FOU«eefHto 
be in deep sBBditadon^ Pmf ^what »e 
^a tkinknig about? 

<%. I wtsthtarking, %, fadw ^kapiiy 
it is ibr ixB that we xasm not an Ite pJace 
of that poor weaver whose cottage we 
ji9St fMtssed by lis. 

Mr.E. litisiineayiighttoiMdetisiUe 
of all tbe advanitages tibait iVovidencb 
has bestowed upoo tts in ithk worid, ami 
I <»niinie»A you lor refiec^ng *oti them 
with gratititde. But what pafirticular 
ctrcumftlaiice of cocnparison between 
OBf oonditioa and hi& «truck yoa most 

jlllSt BOW? 

M 3 
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Ch. O, almost every thing ! I could 
not bear to live in suCh a poor house, 
with a cold clay floor, and half the 
windows stopped with paper, Then 
how poorly he and his children are 
dressed ! and 1 dare say they must live 
as poorly too. 

Mr. E. These things would be 
grievous enough to ypu, I do not doubts 
because you have been accustomed ta 
a very different way of living. But if 
they are healthy and contented, I don't 
know that we have much more to boast 
of. I believe the man is able to pro- 
cure wholesome food for his family^ 
and clothes and firing enough to keep 
them from suffering from the cold ; and 
nature wants little 'more. 

Ch. But, what a ragged barefooted 
fellow the boy at the door was. 

Mr. E. He was — ^but did you ob- 
serve his ruddy cheeks, and his stout 
legs, and the smiling grin upoii his 
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c^iititenaiice ? It is my opinion h^ 
would beat you m runnifigy though he 
ig half the head less ; aad I dare say ho 
never cried because he did fiot kaow 
what to -do with Mmself, in his life. 

Ch. But> Sky you have often told me 
that the mind is the noblest part of 
msin i and these poor creatures, I am 
sure, can have no opportunity to ini'' 
prove their minds. They must be as 
ignorant as the brutes, almost. 

Mr. E. Why 4so? Do you th^k 
there is no knowledge to be got but 
from books ; or tlitt a weaver cannol 
teach his children rigirt from wrong? 

Ch, Not if he has never learned him- 
self. 

MnE. True— but I h<^e the country 
vf^ live in is ftot so unfriefMily to a poor 
imaa as to afford him bo opportunity <^ 
learning bis duty to God Md hii^ neigh* 
hour. And as to other pomtd^f ki^yvT'* 
ledge, necestiity and coftiUHHi obser^a- 
M 3 
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tion, will teach him a good deal. But 
come — ^let us go and pay them a visit, 
for I doubt you hardly think them 
human creatures. 
[They enter the cottage—Jacohj the 
weaver J at his loom. His wife spin- 
ning. Children of different ages. 

Mr. E. Good morning to you, friend ! 
Don't let us disturb you all, pray. We 
have just steptin to look at your work. 

Jacob. I have very little to show you, 
gentlemen; but you are welcome to 
look on. Perhaps the young gentlemaix 
never saw weaving before. 

Ch. I never did, near. 

Jac. Look here, then, master. These 
long threads are the warp. They are 
divided, you see, into two sets, and I 
pass my shuttle between them, which 
carries with it the cross threads, and 
that makes the weft. (Ea^plains the 
whole to him.) 

Ch. Dear ! how curious I and is all 
cloth made this way, papa ? 
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Mr. E. Yes ; only there are some- 
"what different contrivances for different 
kinds of work. Well, how soon do you 
think you could learn to weave like 
this^ honest inan ? 

Ch. O — not for a great while ! 

Mr. E. But I suppose you could 
easily turn the wheel, and draw out 
threads like that good woman. 

Ch. Not without some practice, I 
fancy. But what is that boy doing ? - 

Jac. He is cutting pegs for the shoe- 
makers, master. 

Ch. How quick he does them ! 

Jac. It is but poor employment, but 
better than being idle. The first lesson 
I teach my children is that their hands 
were made to get their bread with. 

Mr. E. And a very good lesson, too. 

Ch. What is this heap of twigs 
for? 

Jac. Why, master, my biggest boy 
and girl have learned a little how to 
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make basket- work, so I have got thetn 
a few osiers to employ them at leisure 
hours. That bird-cage is their making j 
and the back of that chair in which 
their grandmother sits. 

Ch. Is not that cleverly done, papa ? 

Mr. E. It is indeed. Here are se- 
veral arts, you see, in this house, which , 
both you and I should be much puzzled 
to set about. But there are some books 
too, I perceive. 

Ch. Here is a Bible, anS a Testa- 
ment, and a Prayer-book, and a Spell- 
ing-book, and a volume of the Gar- 
dener's Dictionary. 

Mr. E. And how many of your fa- 
mily can read, my friend ? 

Joe. All the children but the two 
youngest can read a little, Sir; but 
Meg, there, is the best scholar among 
us. She reads us a chapter in the 
Testament every morning, aird very 
well too, though I say it. 
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Mr, E. Do you hear that, Charles ? 

Ch. I do, Sir. Here's an almanack, 
too, against the wall : and here are my 
favourite ballads of the Children in the 
Wood, and Chevy-Chase. 

Jac. I let the children paste them up. 
Sir, and a few more that hav^ no harm 
in thern. There's Hearts of Oak, and 
Rule Britannia, and Robin Gray. 

Mr. E. A very good choice, indeed. 
I see you have a pretty garden there 
behind the house. 

Jac. It is only a little spot. Sir; 
but it serves for some amusement, and 
use too. 

Ch. What beautiful stocks and wall- 
flowers ! We have none so fine in our 
garden. 

Jac. Why, master, to say the truth, 
we are rather proud of them. I have 
got a way of cultivating them, that 
I believe few besides myself are ac- 
quainted with ; and on Sundays I have 
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^eiUy of wiskors to <soHre and admire 
them. 

Ch. Pray w^t is this (bu^ wJ4h Hftfw 
row wbkish leavcfi ficifid Mue <dowea?s? 

Jac. Don't yaw know? it is ^rose- 
marj. 

Ch. Is it good for anjr tkipg P 

<7i^a Wie tike the sflaetl of k ; and 
then the leaves^ mixed with a litde 
b^diB, mal^e pleasant tea, which we 
aoxnetimes drink in the «ft^noon. 

Ch. Here are sever^al ftiore plMita 
that I never saw bel<>pe. 

Ch. Some of them are |>ol^be]4Mi9 
that we put into our broth or porridge 4 
and others are physic hierba, for vre 
cannot oSovd to go to a doctor for every 
trifling ailment. 

Ch. B«t how do you leam the use 
of these things ? 

Jm. Why, partly, master, from aa 
old herbal that I have got ; and partly 
from my good mother and aome old 
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neighbours j for we poor people are 
oblig^ to he^p one another as weft 
88 we can. If jon were Cttrious about 
plants^ t Gould go into the fieMs, and 
show you. a great many that we reckon 
very fiire for several uses-, though 1 
suppose we doni cafl them by the 
proper names. 

Mr. £. Ycm keep your garden very 
neat, friend, andf seem to make the most 
of every i«ch of ground. 

Jac. Why, Sir, we have hands enow, 
and all of us Kfee to be doing a little in 
it when our in-docHrs' work is over. I 
am in hopes soon to be aNowed a bit 
of lawJ from the waste for a potatoe- 
ground,, which wiTl be a great help to 
us. I shall thep be able to keep a pig. 

Mr. E. I suppose, notwithstanding 
yovtr industry^ yoti Kve rather hanffy 
sometimes. 

Jaa To be sure. Sir, we are some- 
lAst pfntbed in dear times and hard 
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weather ; but, thank God, I have con- 
stant work, and my children begin to 
be some help to us, so that we fare 
better than some of our neighbours. 
If I do but keep my health, I don't 
fear but we shall make a shift to live. 

Mr. E. Keep such a contented mind, 
my friend, and you will have few to 
envy. Good morning to you, and if 
any sickness or accident should befall 
you, remember you have a friend in 
your neighbour at the hall. 

Jac. I will. Sir, and thank you. 

Ch. Good morning to you. 

Jac. The same to you, master. 

{They leave the cottage. 

Mr. JE. Well, Charles, what do you 
think of our visit ? 

CA. I am highly pleased with it, Sir. 
I shall have a better opinion of a poor 
cottager as long as I live. 

Mr. E. 1 am glad of it. You see 
when we compare ourselves with tliis 
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weaver, all the advantage is not on our 
side. He is possessed of an art, the 
utility of which secures him a liveli- 
hood^ whatever may be the changes of 
the times. All his family are brought 
up to industry, and show no small in- 
genuity in their several occupations. 
They are not without instruction, and 
especially seem to be in no want of 
that best of all, the knowledge of their 
duty. They understand something of 
the cultivation and uses of plants, and 
are capable of receiving enjoyment 
frem the beauties of nature. They par- 
take of the pleasures of home and 
neighbourhood. Above all, they seem 
content with their lo]t, and free from 
anxious cares and repinings. 1 view 
them as truly respectable members of 
society, acting well the part allotted to 
' them, and that, a part -most of all ne- 
cessary to the well-being of the whole. 
They may, from untoward accidents, be 

VOL. v. N 
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rendered object* of our compassion, but 
they never can of our contempt. 

Ck. Indeed, Sir^ I am very far ftom 
despising them now. But would it not 
be possible to make them more comfort- 
able than they are at present ? 

Mr. £. I think it would ; and when; 
gjiving a little from the superfluity of 
persons in our situation would add sa 
much to the happiness of persons in. 
theirs, r am of opinion that it is un-^ 
pardonable not to do it. 1 intend to 
use my interest to get this poor man 
the piece of waste land he wants, and 
he shall have some jfrom my share rather 
than go without. 

Ch. And suppose. Sir, we were to 
g^ve him some good potatoes to plant 
it? 

Mr. E. We will. Then, you know, 
we have a fine sow, that never fails to 
produce a numerous Ktter twice a year^ 
Suppose we rear one of the next brood 
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4lo be Feadjr for him as soon as be has^ 
get his potatoe-^round int© beariug ? 

Ch. O yes! that will be just the 
tiling. But how is he t© build a pig- 
Stye? 

Mr. JB. You may leav^e that te his 
own ingenuity ! I warrant be can ma- 
nage such a job as that with the help 
x>i' a neighbour, at least. Well— I hepe 
^both the weaver, and you, will be the 
"better for the acquaintance we ha^« 
made to-day; and always remember, 
tha:t man, when Julftllir^ the ishities of 
his statien^ he that station what it may^ is 
a worthy object of respect to his fellow- 
men. 

ON EMBLEMS. 

Pray^ papa, (said Cecilia) what is 
an emblem ? I have met with the word 
in my lesson to-day^ and I do not quite 
understand it. 

N 2 
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An emblem, my dear, (replied he) 
is^ a visible image of an invisible 
thing. 

C A visible image of— I can hardly 
comprehend — 

P. Well, I will explain it more at 
length. There are certain notions that 
we form in our minds without the help 
of our eyes, or any of our senses. Thus, 
Virtue, Vice, Honour, Disgrace, Time, 
Death, and the like, are not sensible ob- 
jects, but ideas of the understanding. 

C. Yes — We cannot feel them or 
see them, but we can think about 
them. 

P. True. Now it sometimes hap- 
pens that we wish to represent one of 
these in a visible form ; that is, to offer 
something to the sight that shall raise 
a similar notion in the minds of the be- 
holders. In order to do this, we must 
take some action or circumstance be- 
longing to it, capable of being expressed 
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by painting or sculpture, and this is 
called a type or emblem. 

C. But how can this be done ? 

P. I will tell you by an example. 
You know the Sessions-house where 
trials are held. It would be easv to write 



over the door in order to distinguish it^ 
" This is the Sessions-house ;** but it is 
a more ingenious and elegant way of 
pointing it out, to place upon the build- 
ing a figure representing the purpose 
for which it was erected, namely, to 
distribute justice. For this end the 
notion of justice is to be personified^ 
that is, changed from an idea of the 
understanding into one of the sight. 
A humaai figure is therefore made, 
distinguished by tokens which bear a 
relation to the character of that virtue. 
Justice carefully weighs both sides of a 
cause J she is therefore represented as 
holding 2Lpair of scales. It is her ofHce 
to punish crimes; she therefore bears 
N 3 
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a sword. This is then an emblematical 
figure^ and the sword and scales are 
emblems. 

C. I understand this very well. But 
why is she blindfolded ? . 

P. To denote her impartiality— that 
she decides only from the merits of 
^ the case, and not from a view of the 
parties. 

C. How can' she weigh any thing, 
though, when her eyes are blinded ? 

P. Well objected. These are two 
inconsistent emblems ; each proper in 
itself, but when used together, making 
a contradictory action. An artist of 
judgment will therefore drop one of 
them ; and accordingly the best mo- 
dern figures of Justice have the balance 
and sword, without the bandage over 
the eyes. 

C. Is there not the same fault in 
making Cupid blindfolded, and yet 
. putting a bow and arrow into his 
hands ? 
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P. There is. It is a gross absurdity, 
and not countenanced by the anciept 
descriptions of Cupid, who is repre- 
sented as the surest of all archers. 

C. I have a figure of* Death in my 
fable-book. I suppose that is emble- 
matical ? 

P. Certainly, or you could not know 
that it meant Death. How is he re- 
presented? . 

C. He is nothing but bones, and he 
holds a scythe in one hand, and an hour- 
glass in the other. 

P. Well— how do you interpret these 
emblems ? 

. C I suppose he is all bones, because 
nothing but bones are left ^after a dead 
body has lain long in the grave. 

P. True. This, however, is not so 
properly an emblem, as the real and 
visible effect of death. But the scythe ? 

C. Is not that because death mows 
down every thing ? 

P. It is. No instrument could so 



properly represent the wide-wasting 
sway of death, which sweeps down the 
race of animals, like flowers falling 
under the hand of the mower. It is a 
simile used in the Scriptures. 

C The hour-glass, I siippose, is to 
show people their time is come. 

P. Right. In the hour-glass that 
Death holds, all the »and is runout 
from the upper to the lower part. 
Have you never observed upon a mo- 
nument an old figure, with wings, and 
a scythe, and with his head bald all 
but a single lock before ? 

C. O yes ; — and I have been told it 
h lime. 

P. Well — and what do you make of 
it? Why is he old? 

C. O ! because time has lasted a long 
while. 

P. And why has he wings ? 

C. Because time is swift, and flies 
away. 

P. What does his scythe mean ? 
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C. I suppose that is, because he de- 
stroys and cuts down every thing like 
Death. 

P. True. I think, however, a weapon 
' rather slower in its operation, as a pick- 
axe, would have been more suitable to 
the gradual action of time. But what 
is his single lock of hair for ? 

C. I "have been thinking, and cannot^ 
make it out. 

P. I thought that would puzzle you.r 
It relates to time as giving opportunity 
for doing any thing. It is to be seized 
as it presents itself, or it will escape, 
and cannot be recovered. Thus the 
proverb says, " Take time by the fore- 
lock." Well — now you understand 
what emblems are. 

C. Yes, I think I do. I suppose the 
painted sugar-loaves over the grocer's 
shop, and the mortar over the apothe- 
cary's, are emblems too. 

P. Not so properly. They are only 
the pictures of things which are them- 
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selves the object of siglit, as the Teal 
sugar-loaf in the shop of the .grocer, 
and the real mortar in that ef the 
apothecary. However, an implement 
^belonging to a particular rank or pro- 
fessron, is commonly used as an emblem 
to point out tlie man exercising that 
rank or profession. Thus a crown is 
considered as an emblem -of a king 4 a 
sword or spear, of a soldier j an anchor, 
of a sailor ; and the Uke. 

C I reifiemher Captain HeartweU 
'when he came to see us, had the figure 
of an anchor on all his buttons. 

P. He had. That was the emblem 
or badge of his belonging to the navy. 

C But you told me thai an emblem 
was a visible sign of an invisible thing ; 
yet a sea-captain is not an invisible 
tiling. 

P. He is not invisible as a man, but 
his profession is invisible. 

C. I do not well understand that. 

Pi Profession is a quaMty^ belonging 
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equally to a number of individuars, 
however different they may be in ex- 
ternal form and appearance. It may 
be added or taken away without any 
visible change. Thus, if^ Captain Heart- 
well were to give, up 'his commission, 
ha would, appear to you the same 
wan as before. It is plain,, therefore, 
that what in that case he had lost, 
namely his profession, was a thing 
invisible. It is one of tbose ideas of 
the understanding which I before nien- 
tioned to you, as different from a 
sensible idea. . 

C r comprehend it now. 

P. I have got here a few emblemati- 
cal picturea* Suppose you try whether 
you can find out their meaning. 

CO yes — I shalt like that very 
wejll. 

P. Here is a man standing on the 
summit of a steep cliff, and going to 
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ascend a ladder which he has planted 
against a cloud. 

C Let me see ! — that must be Am- 
bition, I think. 

P. How do you explain it ? 

C He is got very high already, but 
he wants to be still higher ; so he ven- 
tures up the ladder, though it. is only 
supported by a cloud, and hangs over 
a precipice. 

P. Very right. Here is now another 
man, hood-winked, who is crossing^ a 
raging torrent upon stepping-stones. 

C. Then he will certainly fall in. 
I suppose he is one that runs into 
danger without considering whither he 
is going. 

P. Yes ; and you may call him FooU 
hardiness. Do you see this hand coming 
out of a black cloud, and putting an 
extinguisher upon a lamp ? 

C. I do. If that lamp be the lamp 
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lamp of life, the haxid tihat extinguishes 
it must be Death. 

P. Verjr Just* Here is an dd half- 
Tuined building, supportetl by props; 
and thefigure of Thneis sawing liirough 
orre of the props. 

C. That must be Old-Age^ surely. 

P. It is. The next is a man lean- 
ing upon a breaking cnrtch. 

C. I don*t well know what to make 
i^fthat. 

p. It is intended tor Instability ; how- 
lever, it might also stand for Fake Coti" 
jSdence. Here is a man poring over a 
sun-dial, with a candle in bis hand. 

C. I atn at a loss for that, too. 

P. Consider— a sun-dial is only made 
to tell the hour by the light of the sun. 

C Then this man must knownothipg 
^irisout it. 

P. True J and his name is therefore 
Ignorance. Here is a walking-stick, 
the lower part of which is set in the 

VOL. V. o 
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water, and it appears crooked. What 
does that denote ? 

C* Is the stick really crooked ? 

P. No ; but it is tke property of wa- 
ter to give that appearance. 

C. Then it must signify_J[)ec^|?fto«. 

P. It does. I dare say you will at 
once know this fellow who is running 
as fast as his legs will carry him, and 
looking back at his shadow. 

C. He must be Fear or Terror I 
fancy. 

P.. Yes ; you may call him which 
you please. But who is this sower, that 
scatters seed in the ground ? , 

C Let me consider. I think there is 
a parable in the Bible about seed sown, 
and it there signifies something Uke In- 
struction. 

P. True J but it may also represent 
Hope, for no one would sow without 
hoping to reap the fruit. What do you 
think of this candle held before a 
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mirror, in which its figure is exactly re- 
flected? - 

C. I do not know what it means. 

P. It represents Truth ; the essence 
of which consists in the fidelity with 
which objects are received and reflected 
back by our minds. The object is here a 
luminous one, to show the clearness and 
brightness of Truth. Here is next an 
upright column, the perfect straightness 
of which is shown by a plumb-line hang- 
ing from its summit, and exactly paral- 
lel to the side of the column. 

C. I suppose that must represent 
Uprightness. 

P. Yes — or in other words, JK^cftVwffe. 
The strength and stability of the pillar 
alone denote the security produced by 
this virtue. You see here a woman dis- 
entangling and reeling oft' a very per- 
plexed skein of thread. 

C. She must have a great deal of pa- 
tience. 

o2 
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P. True. She is Patience herself. 
The brooding hen, sitting beside hex, is 
another emblem of the same quality that 
aids the interpretation. Who do you 
thidk this pkasing female is» that looks 
with such kindness upon the drooping 
plant she is watering ? 

C. That must be Charity^ I believe, 

P. It is ; or you may call her Benign 
nityy which is nearly the same thing. 
Here is a lady sitting demurely, with 
one finger on her lip, while she holds a 
bridle in her other hand. 

C. The finger on the lip I suppose 
denotes Silence. The bridle must mean 
Confinement. I should almost fancy her 
to be a School-mistress. 

P. Ha! ha! I hope, indeed, many 
school-mistresses are endued with her 
spirit, for she is Prudence or Discretion. 

Well — we are now got to the end of 
our pictures, and upon the whole you 
have interpreted them very prettily. 
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€L But I have ime question to wk 
you> papa I In these picture^ and othejrg 
that I Imw seen of the«ame sort) idtaost 
all the goad quaMtieft are represented, in 
the form of women. What is the tesmm 
of that? 

JR. It is certainly a cotDpKment, my 
dear, either toyour sex's person oar mind. 
The inventor eitheyxhbae the figure of 
a female to clothe his agreeable quality 
in^ because he thought that the most 
agreeable form, and therefore best suit- 
ed it ; or he meant to imply that the 
female character is really the most 
virtuous and amiable. I rather believe 
that the first was his intention, but I 
shall not object to your taking it in the 
light of the second. 

C. But is it true — is it true ? 

P. Why, I can give you very good . 
authority for the preference of the fe- 
male sex in a moral view. Om Led- 
yard, a great traveller, who had walked 
through almost all the cQuotii^ of 
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Europe, and at last died in an expedi- 
tion to" explore the internal parts of 
Africdt gave a most decisive aikl pleas* 
ing testimony in favour of the superior 
character of women, whether sav^e or 
civilized. I was so much pleased with 
it, that I put great part of it into verse ; 
and if it will not make you vain, I will 
give you a copy of my lines. 

C. O, pray do ! 

P. Here they are. Read them. 



LEDYARDS PRAISE OF WOMEN* 

Through many a land and clime a ranger> 
With toilsome steps^ I've 4ield my way 

A lonely unprotected stranger^ 
To all the stranger's ills a prey. 

While steering thus my course precarious^ 
My fortune still had been to find 

Men's hearts and dispositions various. 
But gentle Woman ever Idnd. 



Alive to ev'ry tender feeling, 
To deeds of mercy ever prone; 
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The wounds of pain smd sorrow healing 
With soft compassion's sweetest tone. 

No proud delay, no dark suspicion. 

Stints the free bounty of their heart; • ' 

They turn not from the sad petition. 
But cheerful aid at once impart. 

Form*d in benevolence of nature. 
Obliging, modest, gay, an4.niild. 

Woman's the same endearing creature 
In courtly town and savage wild. 

When parch*d with thirst, with hunger wasted. 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave, 
* How sweet the coarsest food has t^ted ! 
What cordial in the simple wave ! 

Her courteous looks, her words caressmg. 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul: 

Woman's the stranger's general blessing. 
From sultry India to the Pole. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH EVENING. 

THE COMPOUND FLOWERED PLANTS. 
Tutor — Georger^Harry. 

George, Harry, can you blow off 
all these dandelion feathers at a blast ?. 

Harry. I will try. 

Cr. See — ^you have left almost half 
of them. 

H. Can you do better ? 

G. Yes — ^look here. 

H. There are still several left. 

T. A pretty child's play you have 
got there. Bring me one of the dan- 
delion heads, and let us see if we can 
make no other use of it. 

H. Here is a very full one. 

T. Do you know what these feathers, 
as you call them, are ? 

G. I believe they belong to the seed. 

VOL. VI. B 
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T. They do, and they are worth 
exaoajiljjf^ Lpok 9X ^i§ m^ foe 
through my magnifying glass ; you ob- 
cHp^iB tht si^fd at tjbe bc^toDi* like ^ 
point of a dart. From it springs a 
slender l^uxvy 4»hait orawHed by a very 
elegant spreading plume. You see it 
is a compktf ar£Ow of oature^ ouuiu- 
&i3tttre. 

G. How exact ! 

T. I am sure you see the \\^ ^ i| 
at once. 

G. It is to set \)s» iPidi i* flp«g with 
thewis^ 

S* M^ I WPipe» ^b»y8P\)rth^fn. 
«iiir«s wiefs y»«y jybi, 

contrivances for ^m»mlim>. » finA 

scattering d tii§ §««i4 ft^" p^H w|gch 

llli&«»lii«i» il»4eb all fthi 9km»^ prpper 
for their growth. { 4«f» «»y ^4^4 2k^\# 
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observed other plants furnished with 
tbe soHie winged or feathered seeds. 

H. O }res— M:here are groundsel and 
. ragworti aDfi thistles. 

G. In a windy day I have see& tbe 
abr alt full of thistle down. 

T. Very likely) and for tW reaSeft 
you never saw a new made bank of 
eartb> or a he^ of dung in the fields^ 
but it was presently covered with this- 
iLef^ These, and the other plamts that 
hate been named, belong to a very lex- 
tensive class, which it is worth while 
b^ng acquainted with. They are 
called ^e compound Jtowered jplanU. 

G. Will you be so good as to give us 
a lecture aribout them ? 

T. With all my heart. Get me a 
dandelion in flower, a thistle head, and 
a daisy — if you cannot find a common 
daisy, oife of the great ox-eye daisies 
in the corn will do as well. 

O. and H. Here they are. 

B 2 
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T. Very well. All these are com" 
pound JImoers ; for if you will examine 
them narrowly, you will perceive that 
they consist of a number of little flowers, 
or florets^ enclosed in a common cup, 
which cup is made of anumber of scales 
lying on each other like tiles of a house. 

G. I see it. 

T. The florets are Hot all alike in 
shape* In the dandelion you will ob- 
serve that they consist of a tube, from 
which, at its upper end, proceeds a 
sort of strap-shaped tongue or fillet : 
in the thistle they are tubular or iunnel- 
shaped throughout : in the daisy the 
centre ones which form the disky as it 
is called, are tubular, while tliose in 
the circumference have a broad strap 
on one side, which altogether compose 
the rctys of the flowers ; whence this 
sort are called radiated. Now take 
the glass and examine the florets 
singly. Can you discern their chives 
and pointals ? , ' 
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G. I can. 

T. You may remark that there are 
five chives to each, the .tips of which 
unite into a tube, through which the 
pointal passes, having its summit 
doubled knd curled back. 

H. I can just msdce it out with the 
glass, but hardly with the naked eye. 

T. It is from this circumstance of the 
tips of the chives growing together that 
Linnaeus has taken his distinction of the 
whole class j and he has named it Synge^ 
nesiOf from two Greek words having 
that signification. You will further ob- 
serve that all these florets stand upon a 
stool or receptacle at the bottom of the 
flower, whicfi is the cushion left on the 
dandelion stalk after the seeds are blown 
away. Into this the seeds are sUghtly 
slciek/ which are one a|>iece to every 
perfect or fertile floret* This is the ge- 
»erahtructuft;eoftbsccompoundflowers. 

H. Are all their ^eeds feathered? 
»3 
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T. Not all. These of the daisy are 
not. But in a great many species they 
are. 

H. I should have thought these were 
a very useful class of plants by the pains 
nature has taken to spread them, if 
you had not told us that thistles, and 
ragwort, and groundsel, were some of 
them. 

T. And if you do not confine your 
idea of usefulness to what is serviceable 
to man, but extend it to the whole 
creation, you may safely conclude from 
their abundance, that they must be 
highly useful in the general economy 
of nature. In fact no plants feed a 
greater number of insects, and none 
are more important to the small birds^ 
to whom they furnish food by their 
seeds, and a fine warm down for lining 
their nests. On the approach of winter 
you may see whole flocks of linnets 
and ^ gold-finches pecking among the 
thistles ; and you know that groundsel 
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is a favourite treat to birds in a cage. 
To man, however; they are^ for the 
most part troublesome and unsightly 
weeds. Burdock, thistles, and yarrow, 
overrun his hedge ba^nks; dandelion, 
and hawkweed, which much resembles 
it, fill his meadows; the tall and 
branching ragwort, and blue succory, 
cumber his pastures ; and wild chamo- 
mile, ox-eye, and com marygold, choke 
up his corn-fields. These plants in 
general have a bitter nauseous taste, 
so that no cattle will touch them. 
Daisies, I believe, are the chief ex- 
ception. 

G. But some of them, I suppose, 
are useful to man ? 

jT. Yes, several, and in various ways. 
Some that have milky bitter juices are 
employed in medicine for purifying the 
blood and removing obstructions. Of 
these are dandelion, succory, and sow- 
thistle. Many others are bitter, and 
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. Strongly aroi^i^tie ; as ebamoffiile, Worm- 
xtroodi southerfiwoodr, fe^erfew# aCtfd 
txt^y J thfese are good for strengthening 
the stotfea«jh arid expelHiig wttrms. That 
cafiital ingredient in salads lettucef is 
ttf this cltfssi' and so is endite. Arti- 
choke fbrmsr a very singular artide 6f 
diet, for the pmt chiefly eaten^ cal'lefd 
the bottom, is the receptlcle of the 
flower, upon which the cliofce^ or s6eds 
with their feathers^ is plaeedi It is 
siaeid l^at some of thte lai^^r s|»eeies of 
thistles may be dr^st and eat6n the 
samfe Way. Then there is? Jeriisal^ 
al'tichoke, which is the root of a species 
of sm^fldwery a»id when boiled, much 
resembles in taste to artich<^e bottom. 
On the whole, howtever^ a v6lry small 
pr<^ortYO» df tiiis class of ^ants is 
used in foods 

Gi Are th^rfe iw garden Jflow^rs be- 
longing to them ? 

2\ Seterd^; ee^iaUy 6f the tfH- 
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tumnal ones. There are sun-flowers 
of various kinds, which are the largest 
flowers the garden produces, though 
not the most sightly } marygolds both 
the common, and the French and 
African, asters, china-asters, golden- 
rod, and crysanthemums. Very few 
flowers of this class have an agreeable 
scent, and their shape is not the most 
pleasing ; but they have often gay co- 
lours, and make a figure in the garden 
when other things are over. Well— 
this is most that I recollect worth 
noticing of the compound flowered 
plants. They are a diflScult class to 
make out botani^ally, though pretty, 
easily known from each other by sight. 
I will take care to point out to you the 
principal of them that we meet with 
in our walks, and you must get ac- 
quainted with them. 
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GREAT MEN; 

I wiiif shew yG& a great mMf said 
Mr. €k en6 day to his so% at the tioie 
ftfa^ Duke j&t ^ridgewater's caaal was 
HiftkiBg^ He aceerdingly took him to 
il plaee where a number of workm^ 
were employed in raising, a ^odigious 
fliou»d, an the t€fp of whieh the oaifal 
was to be carried acrosf? a deep val^e^. 
Ill the midst of them was a very plain 
dressed mi^n^ awkward in his gestures, 
ufieoi^th ill his appearafvc^i aBd ntther 
heavy in his cduntenanee—^in sbor^ a 
mere e^untryman like the rest* Ho 
had a plan in bis lKind> and was giving 
directions to the people round hiitf^ ailll 
surveying the whole labour ffkh pro- 
found attention. This, Arihuri saad 
Mr. C. is the great Mti Btindley. 

What, cried Arthur in surprise* is 
that a great man ? . 
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Mr. G. Yes, a v^ry groat nan. Whjr 
90^ you surpnaed P 

A. I dcKB't koaw, but i should ba^« 
expected a great man to kave looked 
v^l7 dtffei^eatly. 

Mr. C. k mattec^ iitlie k^wa sami 
lpok«, if ke eaB perfoFiD g^eat thiags. 
1l%ia| pei^sor^ without any advaattagea af 
4t4u6atioi\ hag i»ec(»ne, by the foipoe «f 
bisowA geoius, tke first engineer of the 
age« He is doh»g things that were 
never done or even tkougbt dP ii| 1^ 
66iintFy fof^are. He pierees bUls» aoakes 
lH»4g^ ovef vatii^i, a^tiAiiiJeta aarass 
Mv^^le fivem, and ^^keft jaUke^ to 
change tke whole &ei^ of tke coUMiy, 
Mid t» mtffoduoe iippc^veaieBts the 
valu# ef wk^cii eannot be oaleulaited« 
Hl^en a^ a toss bow to kra»g Amt 9mf 
of his designs, he does aet go ta^etkot 
peopl e ftff avirtaMe» but ke^eBeults 
tke wendefftil iioul^es of hiaowa »iiM^ 
jiad inds a wi^ te oveeeeq^ kia dift» 
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culties. He looks like a rustic it is true, 
but he has a soul of the first order, such 
as is not granted to one out of millions 
of the human race. 

J. But are all men of extraordinary 
abilities, properly great men ? 

Mr. C. The word has been variously 
used; bui 1 would call every one a great 
man who does great things hy means of 
his own powers. Great abilities are 
often employed about trifles, or indo- 
lently wasted without any considerable 
exertion at all. . To make a great man, ' 
the object pursued should be large and 
important, and vigour and perseverance 
should be employed in the pursuit. 

A. All the great men I remember to 
have read about, were kings, or gene- 
rals, or prime-ministers, or in some high 
station or. other. 

Mr. C. It is natural they should stand 
foremost in. the list of great men,, be- 
cause the sphere in which they act is. an 
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extensive one, and what they do has a 
powerful influence over numbers of 
mankind. Yet those that invent useful 
arts, or discover important truths which 
may. promote the comfort and happiness 
of unborn generations in the most dis- 
tant parts of the world, act a still more 
important part; and their claim to 
merit is generally more undoubted than 
that of the former, beopiuse what they 
do is more certainly their own. 

In order to estimate^the i^eal share a 
man in a high station has had in the 
great events which have been attributed 
to him, strip him in your imagination of 
all the external advantages of rank and 
power, and see what a figure he would 
have made without them ; or fancy a 
common man put in his place, and judge 
whetlier affairs would have gone on in 
the same track. Augustus Caesar, and 
Lewis the XI Vth of France, have both 
been called great princes ; but deprive 

VOL, vr. c 
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fs&M s^An^fi Ai^'^ %H Gfmi ij^ 
hv&\ pf « mmmon vmn^ Tbg two f«i^ 

yidA tlmr fsmm to ^ ni^^^o^pi^j m4 
m^r^lf be mmeii jbmt Alfr^S d^«^ 
fibaB^ tb» fate £^)iis lii»g4^^mi. T^Ml 

greatnea»i>fth©Thj^a«»f*^«. fie^^ 
iaiwd it to emm^m§, »n4 iit owld 

J. Wa^ wA Qmt f^»F » em4 

th(& h#t(l pf a rant ^flipfft» li«iQp]i^4f»)l 
fed ibptaiiflptt aiyl <iMMibdMiin«^i«nil 
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igmilitos eeuld efisily em^bft bibA tbete 
wae more of bi^uta) fei^e than of skiH 
and jndgfrieiit in tte mamier m whji^h hfe 
^iirfifciM Ms desigifet Still he was an eof^ 
iraoNSikm r^ ma» ; And the teseliatidn of 
tearing his tfaron^i in order tO'dc^utre iti 
§&^ekga eoitntries ti»ekn6^edge niee^ 
aaqr tef resent bts owff frcmi barfoarism, 
wall a ftatilT(3 of greatness; A truly 
gFeat {)Hnce# howev^r^ would have em- 
plbyed hnnself better than ki karm % 
^ \mM beats iErf Sardani; 

Ai What was Alssander the Great? 

Mri> C. A gieat conqtieroPj bnt riot 
a great man. It was easy for him^ with 
the w^-d3seip]ined aatay of Greeks, 
litrfaiefa he received frbikihhs fathttt- Philip, 
.to oterrun the tniXviarKke fcingdoite of 
Asiay arid defeat the Qit^t King^ as Che 
King of Persia was eaHed : bvrt thtfagh 
he shelved some marks df an elevated 
nmidj he seetns tb have .possessed few 
e « 
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qualities which could have raised him 
to distinction had he been born in an 
humble station. Compare his fugitive 
grandeur, supported by able ministers 
and generals, to the power which his 
tutor thegreat Aristotle, merely through 
the force of his own genius, exercised 
over men's minds throughout the most 
civilized part of the world for two thou- 
sand years after his death. Compare 
also the part which has been acted in 
the world by the Spanish monarchs, the 
masters of immense possessions in 
Europe and America, to that by Chris- 
topher Columbus, the Genoese naviga- 
tor, who could have it inscribed on his 
tomb-stone, that he gave a new world 
to the kingdom of Castile and Arragon. 
These comparisons will teach you to 
distinguish between greatness of diarac- 
ter and greatness of station, which are 
too often confounded. He who governs 
a great country may in one sense be 
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tidied d great kitig; but thid is^ribhiore 
than «n appifettation beloriging to rank, 
like that of the Gteat Mogitl, or the 
Grand Si^ignor, arnJ infers no more per- 
sonal grandeur than (hetitleof Mr; Strch 
afette^the Greit Grocer orGfeat Brewer. 

A. Must riot great meft be godd 
Aten, too? 

Mn 0. If thdt nteri is greact x^ho does 
gf eiat tWf]^!^ it witt ndt follow that good* 
n^ss rtnart Areeesssirily be one of his qwa- 
KtieS", sftvee thtt lehiefly refers to the eWd 
«wlmtewtiotosofactior]?s; Jiriios Gaesar, 
«nd GfomweH, for example,^ Were men 
capablfe of th^ greSateist Exploits } btrt di- 
rectiitg theiri riot to the jftebiic good, but 
to the pufproes of their or^tt afnbitfon, 
in^frtirsuit of which they vtofated Si! the 
dtiCfefS of Awralityy they ha?ve obtained 
the title 6f irfedrf bad meki A person 
l»v?%t^fcattnot be grea* M aJl widi- 
mA prt)sM89kig many Thrtues^ He mriM 
ht' Ihttf st^a^^ afffd di%etft| inperior 
c3 
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to difficulties and dangers, and equally 
superior to the allurements of ease and 
pleasure. For want of these moral qua- 
lities, many persons of exalted minds 
and great talents have failed to deserve 
the title of great men. It is in vain that 
the French poets and historians have 
decorated Henry the Fourth with the 
name of Great; his facility of disposition 
anduncontroUable love of pleasure have 
caused him to forfeit his claim to it in 
the estimation of impartial judges. As 
power is essential to greatness, a man 
cannot be great without^ott^er over hint" 
selfy which is the highest kind of power. 

A. After all, is it not better to be a 
good man than a great one ? 

Mr. C. There is more merit in being 
a good man, because it is what we make 
ourselves, whereas the talents that pro- 
duce greatness are the gift of nature; 
though they may be improved by our 
own efforts, they cannot be acquired. 
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But if goodness is the proper object of 
our love and esteem, greatness deserves 
our high admiration and respect. This 
Mr. Brindley before us is by all ac- 
counts a worthy man, but it is not for 
this reason I have brought you to see 
him. I wish you to look upon him as 
one of those sublime and uncommon 
objects of nature, which fill the mind 
with a certain awe and astonishment. 
Next to being great oneself, it is de- 
sirable to have a true relish for great- 
ness. - 
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A FAIRY TALE. 

Juliet was a clever well-disposed 
girl, but apt to be heedless. She could 
leafnherlesions very well, but commonly 
as much time was taken up in getting 
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Ber tilings together, a# in doing #fiat 
gh6 was set' dbbut.^ ff iSfie wiste to wdrtt, 
tTi^re Wdi3 geherally th^ HbUfeeWift tfo 
i^eek in one place, atid ifhe flirted pstpfers 
iii anothei*. The stissars \fref 6 left ih 
htit pocket lip' stdrs-, and tHe fliiiilBfe 
was roHirig about the fl6oV. Inwritiii^, 
the copy-book waiS generattjr rtffssitf^, 
the ink dried' up, ^nd the^fenS; fieW afttt 
6M, dl' ttiittbM'abbut th^ eu^boafd^ 
The slate and sMe;p6nfeil^ #ef6 ri^ever 
f^bUBd tbgetlifei-. in ni'aking hter exet- 
>cises, the English dictionary atwa^s 
came to hand instead of the French 
grammar y and when she was to read a 
chapter, she usually got hold of* ft obin- 
son Crusoe, or the World Displayed, 
instead of the 'i'estament. 

Juliet's mamma was almost tired of 
Hefting h6ir, Sb dke^seht hfi* ie make 
M Vt&it tb a* bid M/rrf Itefe' cbtiiitrj^i a 

fmsg mw. Hi*6 she im ^m tp in 
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a room above stairs by herself after 
breakfast every day, till she had quite 
finished the tasks set her. This house 
was one of the very few that are still 
haunted by fairies. One of these whose 
name was Disorder^ took a pleasure 
in plaguing poor Juliet. She was a 
frightful figure to look at, being crook- 
ted and squint-eyed, with her hair hang- 
ing about her face, and her dress put 
on all awry, and full of rents and tatters. 
She prevailed on the old lady to let her 
set Juliet her tasks ; so one morning she 
came up with a work-bag full of threads 
of silk of all sorts of colours, mixed 
and entangled together, and a flower 
very nicely worked to copy. It was a 
pansy, and the grajiual melting of its 
hues into one another was imitated with 
^reat accuracy and beauty. " Here, 
JMiss^" said she, " my mistress has sent^ 
you a piece of work to do, and she insists 
opon having it done before you come 



tf6Mm t<5( SHia^. Yott VHtt fticf *» tWfe 

Miet took fbe ilo\<^f a!^ «h^ b^, 
ittd f^n^<»d' out all" ffie- ^k#-it|pdti «te 
tabic. S»te slo>*iy ^ufli^ Ottt a* i<6*i^fa^a 
pirfpte; aija 4'bttie, M* tfyelfeW, ^fl' «t 
leii'gth' fixed upbtt dne ttf b^ri t*i&ifldt% 
Witb, altef taHLibg t^d'o?tTi*iftfe= srtSU^M^ 
s^fd Ibdlfirig' a« her tihtbdigly dlfe^ ^^i^ 
aaotiiei* sliade'\^!^ ^^ted. Hfe'^aiftb 
bfe' htmted out froiA the BbAch, atrfd" & 
long wftife it tbttk fiier tto-fiiVdif. If Wfe 
^ooii riedessaryto cHsrfgie'itf fbrsittbtHta'. 
Juliet sa^ llbktiti gbiag-otirafC tfHs-rt*#, 
it iftfvM ta*e days nlStlead'of hotilfe t6 
\^6ric thef ffbwiBi', 86^ She' ItM down* ttie 
needl6 and'ftlFa cryittg". Aftet iKis Kaft 
corttiiiaed somfe tittte, sheAvaarstaril6tf * 
the sbTlttd*df soiile^fhal; stattt^ing'ott'tiie 
flobi*; andteMtig'her Han^rcMef fiy»h 
hei' eye^, Sh6 s)iited'adithih\iti'^e ftrtttSfe 
ffglire adN^ancing towjtfds Herl l^fe Wsis 
als upright as aii saf6^, and' had not sto 
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mmiim^'hmrj^.of i)»j^jf^ x^* the 

discomposed. When she came >M,p to 
Jjjdjlf t, " My xfear,'* said sho, " I h^rd 
f/}»4Vyi»gy wd kftcwixig yQu to he 9^ 
gpipd girj io the m^ui/ I wp icome to 
ya^r .^$si3tance. My oanxe kOr^erf 
fjQW ipanui^ 13 w^U .aopw^t^d with 
mG,3 tboAigb itli.i3 i3 the j&*3t time you 
$^^r ,$a:9^ 3vq^ 3ii^ I bp|pe wie sjba]! 
. U^owxffiej^ryo^er b^er for the future;." 
^e ihm juw^d Jupon th^ taW^, w4 
sitrith ^ wand ^V)^ 4 taj^ ¥pon th^ Jieap 
©f §ntwglc4 siJJk. Imme^at^Ly ttv? 
t]we#» «^d,r»tad, ^ grr^^g^^d thf^i^r 
fl/^yjfs 4» a Aopg ww .nfomstif^ x?f littW 
lilisi^j^ ia wbiQb ^1 of the i^Ao^e Q(doiir 
ff{^^ cpUwte4 togetJbLj^, tbosp ^ijppro«?br 
ing nearest m lfo»de t>^W(g pte4 wext 
499£;b «i4w^ Tjbi* 4p{^ ^ 4is(i|ip«ared. 
^iet^ 49 MQX» »s^ her sitf|)^i«? wa« ^wr^ 
tifmmeA h^ ^oii^ 9p4 £wi%d it ^ ah 
witb #«|«S9 a«d pte»^M^ S]l»9 fioiMl 
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the flower by dinner-time, and obtained 
great praise for the neatness of the 
execution. 

The next day the ill-natured fairy 
came up with a great book under her 
arm. " This/* said she, " is my mis- 
tress's house-book, and she says you 
must draw out against dinner an exact 
account of what it has cost her last year 
in all the articles of house-keeping, in- 
cluding clothes, rent, taxes, wages, and 
the like. You must state separately 
the amount of every article under the 
heads of baker, butcher, milliner, shoe- 
maker, and so forth, taking special care 
not to miss a single thing entered down 
in the book. Here is a quire of paper, 
and a parcel of pens." So sapng, with 
a malicious grin she left her. 

Juliet turned pale at the very thought 
of the task she had to perform. She 
opened the great book, and saw all the 
pages closely written, but in the most 
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confused manner possible. Here was 
** Paid Mr. Crusty for a week's bread 
and baking, so much.*' Then, " Paid 
Mr. Pinchtoe for shoes, so much," — 
**Paid half a year's rent, so much.'* 
Then came a butcher's bill, succeeded 
by a milliner's, and that by a tallow- 
chandler^^. " What shall I do ?" cried 
popr Juliet — " where am I to begin, 
and how can 1 possibly pick out all these 
things? Was ever such a tedious perplex- 
ing task ? O that my goqd little crea- 
ture were here again with her 'wand !" 

She had but just uttered these words 
when the fairy Order stood before her. 
" Don't be startled, my dear," said she ; 
I knew your wish, and made haste to 
comply with it. Let me see your book." 
She turned over a few leaves; and then 
cried, y I see my cross-grained sister has 
played you a trick. She has brought 
you the day-hook instead of the ledger ; 
but I will set the matter to rights in- 

VOL. VI. D , 



^Untjiy/^ She V9ms W^ .4q4 pr.$Mat]y 
r^tuxn^ with anpth^r I;Ky)k;, in wlaiich 
fohe sho^^d /uliet evejry.ope .of th^ iMtjr 
cles r^^ir^, staoduiig at the jb9ps of 
<hfi p^^p an4 aU the jiigxticti,^ entered 
Ainder them fbom thedax-boiQk ; sQjthfrt: 
the^ w^ oothiDg for her tQ do but c^ait 
1^ the auQis» an4 cop/ ^ut the heads 
with their ajpouot ia single lines. As 
JjuJliet wa9 .a ready accoiintant, she w^ 
oot Ipog in fiiiishiiiKg the buawes^^ ^wd 
produced hef accoMut neatly wx^itten on 
one sheet of paper, at dijmer^ 

The next da*y, J^diet^ tornx^tor 
Iwougbt her »p a lai^^ ho:i$: i^U of lettjefs 
j^tapiped upon small hk^ x>f wory^ oa- 
|pitaJ$ ia»yd compaon letters of aU sortj, 
but jwobled together |)raiftisc«(W^y» 
fls if th^ bad h»en shaJcen m ,a bng. 
^' l)ibw» Mi9!^" aaiid ^f '' bte^iy^yoii 
«on»e 4o9v:a todihnor^ ?)/^U 9N^ ex^^tif 
QQ^y 4^u|; |;ys pg^oa i« tbese ivcM'y ]1#(- 
lifr^ plaoiAg tlMi«t li^ 
floor of your roo».'* 



^1^ thoUgfif dt Gti^^ thtt ihis l^sk 
ifMd Be ^19^ «lpon emaghf &tt# 
#heM' im del about if,- !Si& fottiid MeH 

t»^t6dv eifefy ohe see«>% to tfdttie t«l 
feittd btfore flrt? r^fit 6h6, tMt Shte p«i^ 
cf6Bde(f tety sfe^R'fy' ^ aittf thW |to«»l 
ISeing ifottg oner, if WftsTplaitf tflat ftigftt 
trbuMdoiTfiebd5ifiei«WSteflWish*di iSft* 
««g db\Wi, torf cityittg for li«r" AJad 
friend, ff&stherefdte htf ottfjl^ rfestolarcd 
Of^r \^»iM)t'fa¥ dfefaiit, for; iWdeed*, 
^fe ha^l!>eeri'#al:<ihif(gHer"'pirt>te»d!ili^ 
iff tlfe yiiiSe. Sh6' mafde RtetseS^ ^Isrifile; 
and giving a ta^ otf thcf IMefisr \Vitti ft«l» 
^^rarid, iTief Mitfiediatefy AytAW^fttf (hfem- 
sielires- aTjpfiafteeickliy ih' fiftfe dfouBle 
heapis-, the^ sAisS& iA* dtiej, ancf the gi'6^ 
in the other. After thifi ifptt&\Soti, 
Jtrfiefs i^sk \v«atonf vfith sdcft'eicpe- 
dition, that she called up the <SM' Ikd^ 
ah hour b*f6i'6 dinner, t'o b^ Witness to 
Sfe coniplefiofr. 

D 2 
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The good lady kissed her, and told 
her, that as she hoped she was now 
made fully sensible of the benefits of 
order, and the inconveniences of disor- 
der, she would not confine her any lon- 
ger to work by herself at set tasks, but 
she should come and sit with her. Ju- 
liet took such pains to please her by 
doing every thing with the greatest 
neatness and regularity, and reforming 
all her careless habits, that when she 
was sent back to her mother, the fol- 
lowing presents were made her, con- 
stantly to remind her of the beauty 
and advantage of order. 

A cabinet of English coins, in which 
all the gold and silver money of our 
kings was arrfinged in the order of 
their reigns. 

A set of plaster casts of the Roman 
emperors. 

A cabinet of beautiful shells, dis- 
played according to the most approved 
system. 
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A very complete box of water co- 
VStifif ahJ andSief of df ayoti^i* sotted 
in all the shades of the primary colours. 

And a vi^fy liice hbti^eWift, with all 
the implements belonging to a semp- 
^re^, and a goM Store of the jiest 
liB'6dfe^ in ^zes. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH EVENING. 

THE FOUR SISTERS. 

I AM one of four sisters ; and having 
some reason to think myself not well 
used either by them or by the world, 
I beg leave to lay before you a sketch 
of our history and characters. You 
will not wonder there should be fre- 
quent bickerings amongst us, when I 
tell you that in our infancy we were 
continually fighting ; and so great was 
the noise, and din, and confusion, in our 
continual struggles to get uppermost, 
that it was impossible for any body to 
live amongst us in such a scene of tu- 
mult and disorder. These brawls, how- 
ever, by a powerful interposition,- were 
put an end to ; our proper place was 
assigned to each of us, and we bad strict 
orders not to encroach on the limits of 
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each other's property, but to joiti our 
common offices for the good of the 
whole family. 

My first sister (I call her the first, 
because we have generally allowed hefr 
the precedence in rank) is, 1 must ac- 
knowledge, of a very active, sprightly 
disposition ; quick and lively, and has 
more brilliancy than any of us ; but 
jshe is hot : every thing seryes for fuel 
to her fury when it is once raised to a 
certain degree^ and she is so mischie- 
vous whenever she gets the upper hand, 
that notwithstanding her aspiring dis- 
position, if I may freely speak my mind, 
she is calculated to make a good ser* 
vant, but a very bad mistress. 

I am almost ashamed to mention, 
that notwithstanding her seeming deli- 
cacy, she has a most voracious appetite, 
and devours every thing that comes in 
her way ; though, like other eager thin 
people, she does no credit to her keep- 



Ste twenty-Sea^AtA' evening. 

itfg;. ilaty d tiiAe' hiH Shfe cbiiSuniM 
tlife product 6f my bffrh^ dntf Stofe'- 
houses, but it is all lost upbli^' her. Slib 
fia^ eveh bfeeii Srio'wft to ^et iAto an 
otf'^bp ^i* tiSfcW.'dliandl'ef s v^heti ^ef^ 
fcddlf ^ag sl^e^p, Atd li6k lip \^irfi tAt 
utinost ^e6diiie^ \*hM6^ei^ ^h6 fbuM 
^heffe. Iiide'dd, ^rt pih'dern. ^•^Opfe^jfrfe 
Mai*e Of l\ef tricks, anif tli'Ottgh sfl^'fe 
^dihitted' info ^he bfesf! ariii%6fe, tft^^ 
ta!i!e' cdfS to' ^at6h h'^i* v'^r^ iiar^6'*\^ly. 
i should &'t f6rget i6 nSetilatoif, lihiPi: fl!i;5r 
^sHer ^'s^' 6ti'«i'e M aJ cotiriti^j'' ^ii6H' Hie 
#a's tf'eUt^d \^Jth iiii'doMfrtbtf m^tti j 
^e ^atf IbdgM ift d sU#<ii6u^ bYnlj!te¥g^ 
a!rfd ha-d a niftftfc^'r of ^butt'^ ^tr&tii df 
the best fMilfe^ tO dttend' dM B^r,- Atid 
i^ed! her, arirf MM 0*^er fr6r health: 

is m^; m v^m mUd t^6tf m sdnag. 

m'eii^ to m MiSf M4 it i%y 6f 
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made a slip in their own conduct, no* 
thing would serve her but burying the 
poor girls alive. I have myself had 
some darkhints andintimations from the 
most respectable authority, that she 
V^ill some time or other make an end of 
me. You need not wonder, therefore^ 
if I am jealous of her motions. 

The next sister I shall mention to you^ 
has so far the appearance of modesty 
and humility, that she generally seeks 
the lowest place. She is indeed of a 
very yielding easy temper, generally 
cool, and often wears a sweet placid 
smile upon her countenance ; but she 
is easily ruffled, and when worked up, 
as she often is, by another sister, whom 
I shall mention to. you by and by, i^he 
becomes a perfect fury. Indeed she is 
so apt to swell with sudden gusts of pas- 
sion, that she is suspected at times to be 
a little lunatic. Between her and my 
first-mentioned sister, there is a more 
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Settled ^mtipafthy than bW^^Ai fiid 
IThefeatT pair; and they n€V6f **fti5< 
-without iftakmg eflfbrts to deitrfty 6115 
aniDther. With me sire k M-wfty* rtstdf 
t(yfbnw the' ttiost intimate vmitirtj but it 
iir not d^ays^ to my adKratrt^e. Thct6 
goes a story in our ftmSy, Ifhat whtth 
we were all young, she 6ii<5iei aftitttpted 
i&dt(ymt me. Sh^' ax^tttdfy Sept me 
tmdcr af cotisfdter*able tiiAie; bM thtottgA 
a* lengtfr I got my head ab6*e ^aff €ff; 
my cbiistitutiort is*gerfe«Hy tfidtrgh<f6 
h^re Been essettf ially ifijttfted by it ei«ar 
^nte* Fi*6m that time She h^ niwa* 
Hfersiteh atrbdouy attferiapt, Btft She is 
cbntititMlyniaftihg^cr6achi«eAtSWp(» 
riry propftfrfy, and ^v6n v^Kett i^h*' aipt 
fwJars'Aott^fetitle; 41*6 itf^e^yiiisftfidli*, 
and' ha!y suth an ilttd6i*itti'fi5tag t^y ^^ 
»ei^, that her iii^tarftfng at^S- 4¥* A 
ittucb to btf drfe^ded asf of)en violeft^'ft 
I nii^t itodeM i*criionsfrklf6; biit Jt is 
A fciHtfwrt ^art! rf titf character^ tlWft 



As to my tl^i^d sister, I ha^e aJljrea4jr 
pB^ilftiei^d the ijl office sfoe does job.? 
«i^i4;h v^ Aast-me»ti<^€td oi^ iw&o 4$ eo«> 
t^e^y VIKi^r h^r jaflu^i^oe, Sl^ is b|^ 
^des <]f A y^y uJcicei^aiQ vof iabk iepii»- 
^F^ aoj9l6twes hiQt, and sofiietiiaiei^ 
^old, iK>hot4$^ JbiAows w^er^ tx) kwit^ 
jber* Her ligbtt»^$8 is ev^o proy^rbjpb^ 
ond ^hie b^s ^ot^ing to give the$e sni^fa^ 
^ye wikdi h(^^ more WibstaiHml tbaa ti^ 
^m^s .of ^GiQMrtji<«rs. I must 9M9 ^^ 
jdik^ ]ii^d€^s in kef ^senrji^e ^re^ <h* fow* 
r^^gh fb^ltt^tfMTiigig l^ttUifssii ifvith p«IMl 
g;^)^, vho, wfcrtj |;hey m0 4jNb teoMfc 
i^n^ thfjr Mwe iWfchk^ lip ^ M^ 

i^»i¥^ ;^ mMii b^S^^ ^km^ Si» 

|p#^||% f^ a &» ^e^tii^of , I lAilif 
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As to myself, I am of a steady solid 
temper; not shiningindeed,but kindand 
libera], quite a Lady Bountiful. Every 
one tastes of my beneficence, and I am 
of so grateful a disposition, that I have 
been known to return a hundred fold 
for any present that has been made me. 
J feed and clothe iall my children, and 
afford a welcome home to the wretch 
who has no other home. I bear with 
ainrepining patience all manner of ill 
usage ; I am trampled upon, I am torn 
and wounded with the most cutting 
strokes ; I am pillaged of the treasures 
hidden in my most secret cliambers ; 
notwithstanding which, I am always 
ready to return good for evil, and am 
continually subservient to the pleasure bp 
advantage of others ; yet, so ungrateful 
is the world, that because I do not pos- 
sess all. the airiness and activity of nay 
sistiers, 1 am stigmatised as dull and 
heavy. Every sordid miserly fellow is 
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called by way of deri8io^ owe of my 
childr^l and if a periMHi on mi»iem^ 
a room does but turn his eyes upon me^ 
he IS thought stupid and mean^ an4 
not fit for good company. I have the^ 
satisfaction, however, of finding that 
people always incline towards me as^ 
they grow older j and that those tdio 
seemed proudly to disdain any affinity 
with me, are content to 6ink at last into 
my bosom. You will probably wish to 
iiave some account of my person. I aot 
fiot a regular beauty j some of my fea- 
tures are rather harsh and prominent^ 
^heti viewed separately ; but my c(>un** 
t^nance has so much variety of expres- 
^ioxip and so many di^r^iit attitudes dt 
l^le^aQce, that those wlio study my fac* , 
with attention, find out continually netr 
charms ; and it maybe truly said of me, 
what Titus says of his mistress, and fyt 
a much longer space : 

VOL. VI.' £ 
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Pendant cinq ans entires tons les jours de la vois, 
Et crob toajouni la Toir poor lai prenuere foif . 

Por five whole years each day she meets my view^ 
yet every day I seem to see her new.. 

Though I have been so long a mother^ 
i have still a surprising air of youth 
and freshness, which is assisted by all 
the advantages of well chosen orna- 
ipent, for I dress well, and according 
to the season. 

This is what 1 have to say chiefly of 
myself and my sisters. To a person of 
your sagacity it will be unnecessary for 
me to sign my name. Indeed; one 
•who becomes acquainted with anjr one 
pf the family, cannot be at a loss to 
discover the rest, notwithstanding the 
diflerence in our features and charac- 
ters. 
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^ THE POWER OF HABIT. , 

WiLLUM was one 4^y reading in it 
lK>ok of travels to his father, when hi^ 
came to the following relation :-^ 

" The Andes in South America ar«^ 
the highest ridge of mountains in the 
known world. There is a road ovi^ 
them, on which, about halfway between 
the summit and the foot> is a house or 
-entertainment, where it is common for 
travellers in their ascent and descent t<> 
ineet The difierence in their feelings 
upon the same spot is very remarkable. 
Those who are descending the moun-r- 
tain are mating with heat, so that the}r 
can scarcely be^M: any clothes upon 
them ; while, those who are ascending^ 
shiver with cold, and wrap themselves 
up in the warmest garments they have/* 

How strange this is! (cried William) 
What can be the reason of it ? 
E 2 
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It is (replied his father) a striking in- 
iBtanee of the p^twer 6f habit over the 
body. The cold is so intense on the 
top of thet!6 mouritdiils/ that it ii as 
much ds tf^vi^lters cah db to- keep thetiiw 
«elv6S from being flro^en to d^atft. 
■^nieit. bodies, therefore, become so 
liabituited to the senswion of cold, iShrt 
levity diminution of it ai^ they descitotl 
^ 'iseems to them a degfee of actual heftt j 
tod when they are got halfway dowfe, 
they feel as if they T^ere quite itt «t sultry 
Climate. Ott the other hahd, the ^- 
"teyis at the foot of the mountsiins are «6 
excessively hot, that the body becotfeife 
relaxed, and i^tisible to the sliglitest 
degree of cold j so that Whett a travel- 
ler ascends ftom them towards the hilfe^ 
•ttie middle re^ons appeitr ijufte iticle- 
inelit fh)m their coldness. 

And doe* the Same «ii«g (rejWttifdi 
^Wffliam) always happen in crossing 
high moutttains ? 
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It does (retiirneii his father) in a de- 
^'ee proportioned to their height, and 
the time taken in crossing them. In- 
deed a short time is suffiqient to produce 
similar effects. Let one boy have been 
playing at rolling snow-balls, and ano- 
ther have been roasting himself before 
a great fire, and let them meet in the 
porch of the house ; — ^if you ask them 
how they feel, I will answer for it you 
will find them as different in their ac- 
counts as the travellers on the Andes. 
JBut this is only one example of the 
operation of an universal principle be- 
longing to human nature; for the power 
of habit is the same thing whatever be 
the circumstance which calls it forth, 
whether relating to the mind or the 
body. 

You may consider the story you have 
been reading as a sort of simile or para* 
ble. ?he central station on the moiia« 
tain may be resembled to mddie lifii. 
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With i^hat didi^eTit ft^il^ h this re- 
garded by those who hoixk i» tfaie mn- 
irtiineof opideiies^, and tht»e ^ho tfarink 
wider the cold blast of penttry ! 

Suppose the it^thy duke« out neigh- 
bour, were Middenly (^%ed to deicetid 
to our level, aod live «» we do^ta part 
with all his carriages, sell his coach 
horges, and hunters, quit his isobie seat 
wi^h its fine paric and gardens, dismiss 
all his train of servants except two or 
throe^ and take a hcniae like ours; 
what adreadfiilfali it woiddseem to 
him ! how wretched it would probably 
make him, and iiow much would he be 
pitied by the world ! 

On tiie other hand, suppose thek* 
bourer who lives in the next cottage 
were unexpectedly to fall heir ix) an 
estate of a few hundreds a year, ^ and in 
^OBoequetice to f$st aiound him all the 
-oiMfbrts and conv(»ieitces that we pos* 
acts — a oonmsodiMis house to inhabit 
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gdod clotlfw to wewr, ptenty of ^bole- 
idfltte food iAd firing, sctiratito to dk>aU 
the drudgery of thie&aiflyvai^d the like; 
*^how all his acqatint^imre would don- 
griytttkbe hiod) and nvhat a Faradialp 
wouid im seteni to.himself to fee got into! 
Yet be% wd the dake, andonnselfeA^ we 
-cqoaliy i»e;^ made Uabte by nature to 
4iie Bsme desires and i^ecesshieti^ and 
perhaps ail equally gtrmig in comtitli* 
ttOQ, and eqvidly citable of sufipoitifi^ 
hardships. Is not this fuUy as urondet- 
fill a Terence m feding ^ that on 
crossing the Andes? 

Indeed it is (i^id William*) 

And the cause of it must be exactly 
the same^^tfae inAneoce of habits 

ItfakiksoL 

Of mbtk im^portano^ then firastit be 
towardtia-happy life, to pegnlate our 
b^ks ^, that in. the posiAble badges 
lof tills voi^rM we may be wotb liki^ to 
tie gainers ttettt'lowrsi ? / > 
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But how can this be doqie? Would 
it be right for the duke to live with us, 
or us like the labourer ? . 

Certainly not. But to apply the case 
to persons of our middle condition, I 
would have us use our advantages in 
such a frugal manner, as to. make them 
as little as possible essential to our hap- 
piness, should fortune sink us to a lower 
-atation. For as to the chance of rising 
• to a higher, there is no need to prepare 
0ur habit for that — ^we should readily 
-enough accommodate our feelings to 
such a change. To be pleased and 
satisfied with simple food, to accustom 
ourselves not to shrink from the incle- 
mencies of the seasons, to avoid indo- 
lence, and take delight in some useful 
employment of the mind or body^ to do 
as. much as we can for ourselves, and 
not expect to be waited upon on every 
mnall occasion— these are the habits 
which will make us in some measure 
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iMepmlSmtA off fortune, and seeura ui 
a moderate degree of enjoyment \md» 
tfv^y ehuhge nhcm of dbsc^ate ^imnt. 
I irill tell yda a stoiy to thin purpose. 
A Londem Merchant bad two s4m»% 
^times and Eiebard« James^ froin» 
boy, acctistomed faimietf to €ff:ery Jft- 
dulgenee lA hid power, and when h# 
grew up, Was qurte a fine gwit«mam 
Mt dt^^ed inpemiftlys frdqueiittd 
(lublie drverdons, kej^t hk hunter art a 
livery stable, and was a ffiember c^ 
^ererttl conftiviiil dubs. At bmM it 
Was almost a fbotman^s sole buAtiess to 
wait on him. He would ha-v^ thought 
it greatly beneath hkn to buckle his 
own lAotiii ; «nd If he w^itted any tfai% 
at th« othcfT end of the tuom^ he would 
Hng tli«i bett» «nd brkig the s^errttnt «ii|^ 
two pBxt of stairs, ta^»ef lium ris# frott 
life bh$ir 1^ &tdh il^ H^ did a Htde 
business in the eouni^- house <m 
jfofenoons, but dev€«ed all hia 
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after dinner to indolence and^ amuse^ 
ment. 

. Richard was a very difSsreat charac* 
ter. He was plain in his appearance^ 
and domestic in his way of life. He 
gave as little trouble as possible, and 
:i9rould have been ashamed to ask assist- 
ance in doing what he could easily do 
for himi^elf He was assiduous in busi- 
ness, and employed his leisure hours 
chiefly in reading and acquiring useful 
knowledge. 

Both were still young and unsettled 
when their father died, leaving behind 
him a very trifling property. As the 
young men had not a capital sufficient 
to follow the same line of mercantile 
business in which he had been engaged, 
they were obliged to look out for a new 
plan of n^ntenance ; and a great re* 
Auction of expense was the first thing 
requisite* This was a severe stroke to 
James, who fouiid himself at once cut 
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from all the pleasures ancntadulgencies 
to which he was so habituated, that he 
thought life of no value without them.. 
He grew melancholy and dejected^ 
hazarded all his little property in lot* 
tery tickets, and was quite beggared. 
Still unable to think of retrieving him- 
self by industry and frugiality, he ac- 
cepted a commission in a new raised 
regiment ordered for the West Indies, 
where soon after his arrival he caught 
a fever and died. 

Richard, in the mean time, whose 
comforts were little Impaired by this 
change of situation, preserved his cheer- 
fulness, and found no difficulty in 
accommodating himself to his fortune* 
He engaged himself as clerk in a house 
his father had been connected with, and 
lived as frugally as possible upon his 
salary. It furnished him with decent 
board, lodging, and clothing, ^hich was 
all he required, and his hours of leisure 
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wdF9 nearly as many as befiure^ A book 
iar a sober friend always suffioed to {iro-> 
owe hini an agreeable eveiuDg* He 
^adu^ly rosi^ in the eeiifidence of his 
empWyerSi whp increased from time to 
time his eialaryandeinokpients. Mvexy 
increase waa a source of gratification 
to him, bemuse he was able to ei^oy 
plea^fvree wbidv boweyer, habit had 
not made n^«99ary to his com£drt. In 
ftfocess of tin^e be wa&enabled to settl* 
for himself, and passed through Ufe iq 
the enjoyment of that mpdest conspe- 
ftetice whieb best suited his4isi>osi^iioai 
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You may remember, Artktr, (sai4 
Mr^ C. to bis se^i) that some tjwe agob 
I mdfi^Vidwe^ to gjive you a notkm 
mk^ a gre0i man was. Siqi^se w^ 
^ew igi\k a li^t^le #M^ut wise mnl 
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With tU my hmHf Sk» (riq^ied 

Mr* C. A WA0 msfXi, thtei^t 19 he mho 
pursues the h^t mis by tke propenH 
means. But as this definition mi^y h^ 
rather too abstract to giire you a dlear 
compre^caiston oi the thing, I Bbali 
open it to you by examples* What M 
you tfaitik i$ the beat end a man can 
^rsueinli&? 
. A. I suppose to make hmaelf haf^y* 

Mr. C. True. And as we are aa 
coMbituted Ithat we camnot be ba^l^y 
tniiselr^ea without makingod^cars hftppy^ 
the best end of living is to produce as 
Attch general happiness as lies iu onf 

A^ But tliat i%goodmu^ is it not? 

Mr. C. It is ; and tfaerefoore wisdcon 
includes goodness. The wise mdn sL 
^waj^ intends wfasft is good, and^oq>l0ya 
iddU or jtidgment in attaining it If he 
were to jp^fsne the best things weakly; 

VOL. VI. p 
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lie could not be wise ; any more than 
if he were to pursue bad or indi^tent 
things judiciously. One of the wisest 
men I know is our neighbour, Mr. 
Freeland. 

A. What, the justice ? 

Mr. C. Yes. Few men have suc-^ 
ceeded more perfectly in securing 
their own happiness, aind promoting 
that of those around them. Bom to 
a competent estate, he early settled 
upon it, and began to improve it. He 
reduced all his expences within his in- 
come, and indulged no tastes that 
could lead him into excesses of any 
kind. At the same time he did not 
refuse any proper and innocent plea- 
sures thiat' came in his way ; and his 
house lias always been distinguished 
for decent cheerfulness and hospitality. 
He applied himself with diligence to 
mending the morals, and improving 
the condition of his. dependents. He 
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l^cSed ;attejitiveiy the laws of hi»* 
country, and qualified himself for ad? 
ipinistering justice with skill and 
fidelity. Nq one sooner discovers 
where the right lies, or takes surer 
means to enforce it. He is the person 
to whom the neighbours of all degrees 
apply for counsel in th^ir diffiqiiities. 
His conduct is always c<»)sist^nt md 
iuoiiorm r— never violent, ; nevei? ra^^ 
laeyer in extremes, but^ always d^libcr 
irating b^ore be :acts,. ^okA th^n actij;kg 
with firmness and yigoun Theipeacf 
tmd good order of the whde^neigbr 
Ibourhood matijrially depend upon him ; 
mid upon every emergency his opinioa 
is the first thing enquired ailer. He 
iwjoys the respect of the rich, the 
jconfidence of the poor, imd the good<- 
will of both. 

\ -4. But I have heard sMpme people 

jreckcm dd Harpy as wise a man as ha. 

. Mr. C. It is a grcMb' abuse pf words 

F 2 
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'to^ ctH Harpyat¥ifle tnatu He is of 
flbiother ^species-^a ciemiVig* »ia»-^wbo 
is to a wife mfni what m 9pe n to a 
toniati creatutid-»-a bad and coi|temp«» 
tible resetablanc^. 

^. He is v^y ckver, though ; is4# 
«*? 

Aft*^ 01 I^py lias a good natiH^ii 
(iiidemtandiiig, a cksr head and a eodt 
mtipef ; but his only end in> life has 
h^n to raiM a ^rtuti4$ by base aod 
dishoneM rneaste. Being iiher(3ugl^f 
aeqctliisited with all the trioks and 
attifites of the law) he employed Mi 
knowledge to take undue adimntages 
of all /who entf tilted hlin with this msk 
iiagement of their afiUrs } and under 
i^ou!P of asg^ting them, he coittmad 
1K» get possession of ali their ^t&ptttfi. 
Thus he has become extMtnely riolH 
. livM in a great house with a number 
of semuMsi, is e^en visited by pemoas 
«f rnik^ ytl^ is um^^ersally detested and 
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despised, and has iiat a friend in the' 
world. He is eonsdous of this, and is 
wretched- Suspicion and remorse con- 
tinually prey upon his mind« Of all 
whom he has cheated, he has deceived 
hhnself the most ; aud has proved him- 
self as much a fool in the end he has 
pursued, as a knave in the me^ns. 

A. Are not men of great learning 
and knowledge wise men ? 

Mr. C. They are so, if that know- 
ledge and learning are employed to 
make them happier and more usdful. 
But it too often happens that their 
speculations are of a kind neither be- 
neificial to themselves nor to others ; 
and they often neglect to regulate their 
tempers while they improve their 
understandings. Sbme men of great 
learning have been the most arrogant 
and quarrelsome of mortals, and as 
foolish alid absurd in their conduct, 
as the most imtaught of their species. 
F 3 
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'A. But are noit « philosopber and m 
iwise man the same thti^ ? 

J:A^. C A philoKipher i& properij a 
br^ of msdom ; sad if he searches 
sfter it with a right disposition^ he wi(l 
probably find it oftenetthan of^ermen* 
Bat he must practise as well as know, 
in order to be truly wise. 

A. X have read «f tiie seven 'wise 
men of Greece. What were they ? 

Mr. C. They wei'e men distinguished 
<fi>r their knowledge and talents, and 
some of them for their virtue too. But 
a wiser than them all was Socrates, 
whose chief praise it was that he tnnied 
•philosophy irom vain and fruitless dis- 
putation to the regulation of life and 
.manners, and that he was bimsdf a 
.^^reat example of the wisdom he 
:tauj^t. 

A. Hai^ we had any pexsmn lately 
' Vby remarkable fdr wisdoai ? 

Mr. C Iti any tipiJonn, few wiser 
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am have ever exbted than thi labt 
J>T. Franklin, the American. From 
the low station of joursieynian printer^ 
to the elevated eoe of atnbasaador fUm- 
iHpoteQtiary from im couatrj to the 
court of France, he always slistin- 
fished himself by sagacity in dis- 
covering, and good sense in practising, 
what was most beneficial to himself and 
others. He was a great natural philo- 
sopfaer, and made some very brilliant 
discoveries; but it was ever his &- 
vourite purpose to turn every thing to 
ruse, and to- extract some practical 
advantage firom his speculations* He 
thoroughly understood common iife^ and 
all that conduces to its comfort; and 
be he has left behind him treasures of 
domestic wisdom, superior^ perhaps^ to 
any of the boasted maxims of* antiquity. 
He never let slip any opportunity of 
improving his knowledge, whether of 
^gmat thh^ <or Df small; and was 
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equally ready to converse Ivith a day- 
labourer and a prime minister upon 
topics from which he might derive 
instruction. He rose to wealth, but 
obtained by honourable means.— Hie 
prolonged his life by temperance to 
a great age, and enjoyed it to the last. 
Few men knew more than he, and 
none employed knowledge to better 
purposes. 

A. A man, then, I i^uppose, cannot 
be wise without knowing a great deal. 

Mr. C If he knows every thing be- 
longing to his station, it is wisdom 
enough ; and a peasant may be as truly 
wise in his place as a statesman or 
legislator. You remember that fable of 
Gay, in which a shepherd gives lessons 
of wisdom to a philosopher. 

A* O yes — it begins 

Remote from cities lived a swain, 

Mr. C. True. He is represented as 
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dfftwing all his mtxims of cooi&ict 
fhmi observation of brute ammab. Aiul 
tb^y, indeed) have uttiversaily that cha- 
racter of wisdom, of pucsuAng the etu)» 
hMt %mtt^ to them by the properarit 
ffieam. But this is owing to the im*- 
pulse of unerring instinct. Man haa 
f easQO fcM* his gaide, and his wiadom 
can. only be the conseqaenee of the 
tigjkt use of his reason* This will 
kad him to virtue. Thus the fabit 
we have been mentioning rightly con^ 
dudes with. 

TI17 fame is just, the sage replies. 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wise, 

THE BULLIES, 

As yaoKG Frsncis was walkisg 
through a village with his tutor, tfaef 
were annoyed by two or three cur 
jdogB^ tbat came running after them 
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witb looks of the utmost fuiy, snarling 
^nd barking as if they would tear 
their . throats^ and seeming eveiy 
noment ready to fly upon them. 
Francis every now and then stopped 
and shook his stick at them, or st<M>ped 
down to pick up a stone, upon which 
the curs retreated ^s fast as they came ; 
but as soon as he turned about, they 
were after his heels again. This lasted 
till they came to a farm-yard through 
which their road lay. A large mastiff 
was lying down in it at his ease in 
the sun. Francis was almost afraid to 
pass him, and kept as close to his tutor 
as possible. However, the dog took 
not the least notice of them. 

Presently they came upon a common, 
where going near a flock of geese, they 
were assailed with hissings, and pursued 
some way by these foolish birds, which^ 
stretching out their long necks, made 
a yery ridici^ous figure. Francis only 
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laughed at them, though he was tempts 
ed to give the foremost a switch acrosa 
his neck. A little further was a herd 
of cows with a bull among them, upon 
which Francis looked with some degree 
of apprehension ; but they kqrt quietly 
grazing, and did not take their heada 
from the ground as he passed. 

It is a lucky thing, said Francis to 'his 
tutor, that mastiffi and bulls are not so 
quarrelsome as curs and geese; but 
what can be the reason of it ? 

The reason (replied his tutor) is, that 
paltry and contemptible animals, poer* 
sessing no confidence in their own 
strength ^nd courage, and knowing 
themselves liable to injury from most 
of those that come in their way, think 
it safer to take the part of bullies, and 
to make a show of attacking those of 
whom in reality they are afraid. Where- 
as animals which are conscious of force 
sufficient for their own protection, sus- 
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peddng no evil designs from others* 
eatertain none themselves, but main* 
tein a dignified ootnposure* 

Thus you will find h among ixiali«> 
idnd. Weakt mean» petty characters 
are snspicioin, snaiiing, and {>etulant» 
They rake an outcry against their supe- 
riors in talents md reputatioiiy of'^vhom 
tis^ stand in awe, and put on aits of 
«tefianc;e and kedence through mere 
cowardice, fiat the truly great are 
calm and inoffensive. They fear no 
ia|nry, and eflfer none* They even 
Mflfer di^ attauoks to go uonoticed^ 
eettscioos of. thear power to right tbem» 
adbeswhaneverthe occasion shall seem 
to reqpiire it. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Gborob CossriftH, anath^e of Lo&r 
^don, waa brought up to the sea. After 
joakiog s^eral voyages to the East In^ 
dies in the capadty of'mate^he obtadned 
the comoiaxid ofa sh^ in the'Coontiy 
47ade thet^ and passed maajr years of. 
iim li& in saiiing firom one port to ano^ 
tber of the Ccmpmy*^ difi^rant sotlto* 
4neMs, and^residiiig at intorvais on liwt^ 
«with the snperintendants df their com- 
mercial eoncems. Havii^ by these 
means raised a moderate fortime, and 
being now beyond the meridian of liib, 
he felt a strong desire of returning to his 
native country, and sedhng his ftmily 
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and friends, concerning whom he had 
received no tidings for a long time. He 
realized his property, setUed his affiiirs> 
and taking his passage for England^ 
arrived in the Downs after an absence 
of sixteen years. 

He immediately repaired to London^ 
and went to the house of an only bro- 
ther whom he had left possessed of a gen- 
teel place in a public office. He foimd 
that his brother was dead, and the fa- 
mily broken up; and he was directed to 
the house of one of his nieces, who was 
married and settled at a small distance 
from town. On making himself known 
he was received with great respect and 
affection by the married niece, and a 
single sister who resided with her ; to 
which good reception, the idea of his 
^bringing back with him a larjge fortune 
did not a little contribute. They pressed 
him in the most urgent manner to take 
up his abode there, and omitted no- 
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I thing that could testify their dutiful re- 
' gard to so near a relation. On his part^^ 
he was sincerely glad to see them, atid> 
presented them with some valuable In--, 
diaa commodities which he had brought 
vith him. They soon fell into convar* 
aation concerning the family events that 
had taken placeldnriug his long absepce. 
Mutual condolences passed on the death. 
o£ the father; the motlier had been 
dead long before. The captain, in the 
warmth of his heart, declared his in* 
tention of befriending the survivors of 
the family, and his wishes of seeing the 
second sister as comfortably settled ith 
the world as the first seemed to be. 

** But (said he) are you two the only 
ones left? What is become of my 
little smiling pli^ellow AmeUa? 1 
remember het as if it were yesterdays 
coming behind my chair, and giving 
me a sly pull, and then running away 
^at I unight fioilow her for a kiss. I 
G S 
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should be sorry if aay thing^ had hi^ 
ptned to her/' '« AiaM, Sis (said ^le 
cAdest niece)) ^bas been the cauM of 
an infinite deal of triooble to her fiends! 
Sthe ifM always a giddy girl^ wod hear 
miseoDduct has proved her ruin. It 
would be happy if we could all forget 
her!" ^« What then (said the undo) 
has she ' didionoured herself? Pow 
creature P' ^ I cannot say (replied tht 
imce), that she haa done so in the wont 
sense of the word; bat she has disgraced 
herself and her &mily by a hasty fooUfdi 
matdi with one beneath her, and it bu 
endedy as might hsve been expectedr 
in poverty and wretchedness/' *< I «9 
^ad (returned the captain) that it is no 
wmrsej for though I much disapprove 
of* improper tnatebeS) yet young giik 
may fall inta stUl greater evilsi aod 
where thisre is no crime, there can be no 
irreparable disgrace. But who was the 
man^and what did my brothi»f say to H?*' 
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« Why, Sir, J cannot say but it wa4 
partly my father's own fault ; for he 
took a sort of liking to the young man, 
who was a drawing-master employed in 
the family, and would not forbid him 
the house, after we had informed hint 
of the danger of an attachment between 
Amelia and him. So when it was too 
late, he fell into a violent passion about 
it, which had no other effect than to 
drive the girl directly into her lover's 
arms. They married and soon fell into 
difficulties. My father of course would 
do nothing for them ; and when he died, 
be not only disinherited her, but made 
us promise no longer to look upon her 
as a sister.'' << And you did make that 
promise?" said the captain, in a tone of 
surprise and displeasure. '* We could 
not disobey our parent (replied the other 
sister) ; but we have several times sent 
her relief in her necessities, though 
it was improper £or us to see her!'* 
o 3 
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^ And pray what haa become of her at 
IftSt^-where k she iit)w?" *♦ RcaUy, 
$he and her hasband have shtl^^ thdir 
lodgings ao often, that it is some time 
since we heard any thing about iiiem/' 
♦« Some time 1 how long?" "Perhaps . 
half a year or more." *? Poor outcast! 
(cii^ the captain, in a sort of muttered 
lial£*voice) / have tnade no promiae^ 
however, to renounce thee. Be pleased^ 
msEdsLm (he continued, addressng hirn« 
. self gravely to the married niece), to 
fevoor me with the last direction yon 
had to this unfortimate sister." She 
blushed and looked* contused ; and at 
length after a good deal of searching^ 
presented it to her uncle. ** But, my 
dear iS^r (said she), you will not think 
of leaving us to^'day ? My servant sfaaU 
make all the inquiries you choose, and 
save you the trouble; ttndto4norrowyoQ 
can ride to town, and do as you tbink 
prc^r." ^^ My good sieoe (said the 



eaptatnX I am biit ai» ifldilfereiit sleeper^ 
load I am afnaud thiitgs would run in mjr 
besd aad kcej^ tae awajce. BewieSy I 
MDt natarally inifMitienti and love to do 
my busine&s myself I You will excnm 
ine." So saying be took up his hat^ 
and without much c^cemony went oat 
o£ike faowe, aod took tbe road to towft 
on footy leaving his two nieces «ome^ 
what disconceited^ 

When he arrived) be w^ent without 
delay to the place menticmed, whioh 
wsm a by*'Street near Soho* The people 
who kept the lodgings informed him^ 
that the persons he inquired after had 
lei't thiem several months^ and they did 
^ot know what was become of them^^ 
This threw l^e captain into great per* 
^xity ; but while he was cM^deri^g 
' iirhat lie should do next, the w<>ma& ei'^ 
ike h(Mise reodiected ti^at Mr. Bland 
(that was the druwing^masfter 's nsont) 
had fbeen «Bipkg^ ata oertasn sdim^ 
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where information about him might 
possibly be obtained. Captain Cornish 
hastened away to the place, and was 
informed by the master of the school 
that such a man had, indeed, been en* 
gaged there, but had ceased to attend 
for some time past. ^* He was a very 
well-behaved industrions young man 
(added the master), but in distressed cir- 
cumstances, which prevented him from 
making that genteel appearance which 
we expect in all who attend our school ; 
so I was obliged to dismiss him. It was 
a great force upon myJeeUngs^ I assure 
you. Sir, to do so ; but you know the 
thing could not be helped/' The cap. 
tain eyed him with indignant contempt, 
and said, ** I suppose then. Sir, your 
flings nevar suffered you to inquire 
wheretbispoor creature lodged, or what 
became of him afterwairds?" << As to 
that (replied the master) every man 
knows his own buaness best, and my 
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time k fiillj 'td^en Q|r %tth thy qwb^ 
cnncems ; but i believie I ^ave a note^ 
of the lodgings be then ocoapiad— here 
it is.'^ The captain took it; andtiuni&g: 
on hift faeel^ withdrevr in silence. 

He potted away to the fdaioe, hid! 
tbMe too had the moriafication of leam<r' 
vmg that he was too late. The pecfdr 
however told htm that they betiewd he* 
si%bt find the family be was seeksD^, m 
% Bei^dK)uring ailey, at a lodging up 
three pair of stairs* The captain!s teart 
sunk within him ; however/ taking » 
boy as a guide, he proceeded immedi** 
atdy to the wpot. CkL goingup the nar^ 
row, creaking staircase, be met a mani 
coming down with a bed on his shodk 
ders. At the top of the landing stoodi ^ 
Miother with a biindle of blankets, and 
sheets* A woman with a child in her 
arms was e^spdstulating with >ii)[i, and 
he heard her exclaim, <* Cruel ! not td 
leave me one bed for myself and my 
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poor chfldferi!?* "Stop (said the captaid 
to the man)) set down those things." The 
man hesitated. The captain renewed 
his command in a peremptory tone; 
and then advanced towards the woman. 
They looked earnestly at each other. 
Through her pale and emaciated fea- 
tures he saw something of his Httle 
^miler ; and at length, in a faint voice, 
he addressed her^ "Are you Amelia 
Cornish?" "That was my name," she 
replied. " I am your uncle,*' he cried, 
clasping* her in. his arms, and sobbing 
as if his heart would break. " My 
micle!'' said she, and fainted. He was 
just able to set her down on the only 
remaining chair, and take her child 
from her. Two other young children 
came running up, and began to scream 
with terror. Amelia' recovered hersdf. 
*^ Oh, Sir, what a situation you See me 
in!'* "A situation, indeed ! (said he) 
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Poor, forsaken crei^turel but you have 
one friend left !" 

He tlien asked whirf; was become of 
her husband., She toldhim, that having 
fatigued himself with walking every 
day to a great distance for a little em- 
ployment^ that scarcely afforded them 
bread, he had fallen ill, and was now in 
jui hospital, and that after having been 
obliged to sell most of their little ftimi- 
tiure and clothes for present subsistence, 
their landlord had just seized their only 
remaining bed for some iurr^ars of rent. 
The captain immediately discharged 
the debt, and causing the bed to be 
brought .up again^ dismissed the man. 
He th(^n enterfed into a conversation 
with his niece about the events that had 
befallen her. << Ahts ! Sir (said she), 
I am sensible I was greatly to blame 
in disobeying. my father, and leaving 
his roof as I did; but. perhaps some* 
thing might be alleged in my ex- 
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fcmk^nt ieaist, jeus of calaitDity. and 
distress may be an expiation. As to lay 
hilfidbaiid» howler, he has never given 
tne the lei^t cause odt'eooiplaint^be has 
ever, been kind and good, and i^hit we 
>have erui&red has been throagfa mis- 
jfortane^and not&alt. To be sure, when 
we xEBirried, we did not know haw a 
dbmily was to be maintained. His ww 
»a poor employment, and sickness and 
fiiher accidents soon brought i»i to a 
^tate. of poverty, from which we eould 
iaever retrieve:ounielve8. He, poor man! 
was ne^'er idlewhen he could help it, 
and denied himself every indulgence in 
jorder to provide ibr the wants of me 
and the children. I did my part too 
as well as I was able. But my father'e 
unrelenting (severity made me quke 
heart-broken; and though, my sisters 
two or thcee times gave us a little relief 
in oiur pressing neeessities-t-^br nothing 
else cculd have made me ask in the 



Hipsli^r I #d*^ y«t tbey woujfi Haver 
per mit Rie to see fchem, and for ^c»^d 
tjime past have entirety abandofi^d us. 
I thoHglit Heaven had abandoned <;» 
too. The hourofextitemest distress waa 
eoi^e ; but you ha^^e been sent for oue 
eomfbrt.'" <^ And your cxDmibrt, pkaaa 
Gbod 1 1 i¥ili be/^ cried the captain with 
eaieegy. ~ You ame my own dear chiU, 
jmd your little ones shall he mine teo** 
I^ry up your tears. — bdtter days, I hope» 
^e^pp^oaching/' 

£vening was now Gotniaig ^a, ^aeui 
it was too late to tfaiak of chpagiog 
lodgings. The c^tain poocored a 
oei^bbourto go out £br soine|xrodsHMi^ 
aaid other necessaries, and then took his 
lewBf with a proo^se of being with his 
WMce early tibe next mon»Bg* Indeffid, 
iU he pr<)^06ed goiog to pa^ta visit ia 
iier huaband, ahe was far frooi washing 
to itletain him longer. He «rept dii- 
fMtly ih(^e to die ha^fHsAf <ftnA 
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Laving got access to the apothecary^ 
liegged to be informed of the real state 
4>f hia patient Bland. The apothecary 
told him that he laboured under a slow 
fever^ attended with extreme dejectioii 
of spirits, but that there were no signs 
of urgent danger. " If you will allow 
me to see him (said the captain) I be- 
lieve I shall be able to administer a 
cordial more effectual, perhaps, than 
all your medicines." He was shown up 
to the ward where the poor man lay, 
and, seated by his bed-side, ^*Mx. 
Bland (said he), I am a strnnger to you, 
but I come to bring you some news of 
your family." The sick man roused 
himself, as it were, from a stupor, and 
fixed his eyes in silence on the captaio. 
He proceeded — "Perhaps you may 
have heard of an uncle that your wife 
had in the East Indies — he is come 
home, and — and — I am he." Upon 
this he eagerly stretched out his hand. 
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and taking that of Bland, which war 
thrust out of the bedclothes to meet it^ 
gave it a cordial shake. The sick man's 
eyes glistened — hegrasped the captain'^ 
hand with all his remaining strength, 
and drawing it to his mouth, kissed it 
with fervour. All he could say was, 
*< God bless you !— be kind to poor 
Amelia !" " I will — I will — (cried the 
<:aptain) I will be a father to you all — 
Cheer up — keep up your spirits — all 
will be well!" He then, with '^a kind 
look and another shake of the hand, 
wished him a good night, and left the 
poor man lightened at once of half his 
disease. 

The captain went home to the coffee- 
house where he lodged, got a light 
supper, and went early to bed. After 
meditating some time with heartfelt 
satisfaction on the work of the day,; he 
fell into a sweet sleep, which lasted till 
day-break. The next morning early, he 
H 2 
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tOBemd sallied forth in search of ftjBr>» 
;iiii^d lodgirigs. After soitte in^piirfi 
he met with d cotnmodioufl seti m a 
plenAont ,atrjr situation, for which he 
agreed. He then drove to AiiieUa» 
find found her and her children s^at 
and ctean^ kod as Mrell drest as their poor 
wardrobe would adtait. He embraced 
iheth with «t1)e utmost aSecti<>ii» add 
rejoiced Amelia's heart with a favour- 
able accoynt of her husbatd. He then 
iold ihem to prepax^e for. a tide with 
Mm* The chfldrfe wei:e overj^ed at 
iUke pi^oposal, ahd they accontpatited 
Ibini d6wn to the coach in high spirits* 
Amelia scarcely knew what to think or 
ecspect. They drove first to a ware- 
house for ready -itoade linen, where the 
eaptain, made Amelia furnish hersdif 
Irkh a fcoift|Klete set of every thing ne- 
cessary for preHent use for the ehildren 
Und beridf, not forgetting some ghirts 
Sir her hudband. Thence ti^ey weftt 
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to a clothes shop, where the little hoy 
was supplied with a jacket and trowsers, 
a hat and great coat, and the girl with 
another great coat and a bonnet — botfe 
were made as happy as happy could be^ 
They were next all furnished with new 
shoes. In short they had not pro- 
ceeded far, before the mother and three 
children were all in complete new ha- 
biliments, decent but not fine ; while 
the old ones were all tied up in a great 
bundle, and destined for some family 
still poorer than they had been. 

The captain then drove to the lodg- 
ings he had taken, and which he had 
directed to be put in thorough order* 
He led Amelia up stairs, who knew not 
whither she was going. He brought 
her into a handsome parlour, and seated 
her in a chair. This, my dear, said he, 
is your house. I hope you will let me 
now and then come and see you in it^ 
Amelia turned pale and could not speak.^ 
H S 
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At length a flood of tears came to her 
relief 9 and she suddenly threw herself at 
ber uncle's feet» and poured out thanks 
tad blessings in a broken yoiee^ He 
raised her, and kindly kissing her and 
ber ehildreni sl^ed a purse of gdid 
ifito her hand) and hurried downstairs. 
tie next went to the ho^ital, and 
iblind Mr» Bland sitting up in bed, 
'^tid taking some Ibod with appaMdtit 
pleasure^ He sitt down by him. << Gk)d 
bless you 1 Sir (toid Bland)^ I see i^ow it 
is all a reality, atid nOt« dream^ Y^ur 
^ul-e has been haufitiqg me all tiight, 
tMid I have scarcely be^n able to Satisfy 
njFself wbetbi^r I had renUy ieesi M^ 
ytfoke to you^ or whether it was a fit l^f 
^delirtutn* Yet H^y spirits haye bten 
iljghteliQd, «iid 1 have ek»w been eiErtiflg 
with ardish I have not e^eti&noiA fbr 
mmf dtiys past But may I aftk fatiw is 
tay poor Amelia and my Uffetle ones ?'* 
^ Tbef eH well and hftf^py» xn^ |[o<k1 
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£dend (said tbe-captain), and I hope 
you will soon be so along with them*'' 
The ^otbecaJ*y came up and fdt his 
patient's pulte. ^< You are a lucky 
doctor indeed) Sir (said he to captam 
Cornish)^ you liave cured the poor man 
ofhisfbver^ His pulse is as calm as my , 
dV^n/' The Cs^aiuconsulted him about 
the safety 6f removing himj and the 
apothecary tht>Ught that there wodki 
be no hazard in doing it that very day. 
The captain watted the arrival of ti^e 
phj^icif^, who c^firmed the same 
<^nioB. A secbm^air^was prooucedy 
and ivdk directions being obtained for 
the fiituretreatment) with the phy uCiMi's 
promise to look af^er bimv tiie captam 
walked before the chairs to the new 
iDd^ngsi Ob the knock «t the doior, 
.Amelia looked out of window# n&d 
leeiiig the chair, Fan 4own» aiMi siet 
her limcle and husband ui the pA.sl^ge. 
Ibe JMor naau^ not knowuig where lie 
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was, and gazing wildly around him, 
was carried up stairs and placed upon a 
good bed, while his wife and children 
assembled around it A glass of wine 
brought by the people of the house 
restored him to his recollection, when 
a most tender scene ensued, which the 
uncle closed as soon a,s he could, for 
fear of too much agitating the yet 
feeble organs of the sick man. 

By Amelia's constant attention, as- 
sisted by proper help, Mr. Bland shortly 
recovered ; and the whole family lost 
their sickly emaciated appearance, and 
became healthy and happy. The kind 
uncle was never long absent from them, 
and was always received with looks of 
pleasure and gratitude that penetrated 
his very soul. He obtained for Mr. 
Bland a good situation in the exer- 
cise of his profession, and took Amelia 
and her children into his special care. 
As to his other nieces, though he did 



sot etitirely break off b» connexion 
Tvith thdm^ buC^ <>« th«4X>ntrarf, showed 
them oci^sioilal marks of the kindness 
of a relation, yet he could never look 
upon tl^ii^ with true cordiality. . And 
as they had so well kdpt their promise 
to their father of never treating Amelia 
as a sister, wbSe in her afflicted stated 
lie took; care notto tempt them to break 
ki now dbe was in a favoured and prosk 
fetaus condition. 
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Master* Now, villain! what have 
you to say for this second attempt to 
run away ? Id there any punishment 
that you do not deserve ? 

Shve^ I well know that nothing 1 
can say will avail. I submit to my fate. 
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M. But are you not a basre fellow, a 
hardened and ungrateful rascal ? 

6^. I am a sUwe. That is answer 
enough. 

M. I am not content with that an- 
swer. I thought I discerned in you 
some tokens of a mind superior to your 
condition. I treated you accordingly. 
You have been comfortably fed and 
lodged, not overworked, and attend- 
ed with the most humane care when 
you were sick. And is this the re- 
turn ? 

S. Since you condescend to talk with 
me as man to man, I will reply. What 
have you done — what can you do for 
me, that will compensate for the liberty 
which you have taken away ? 

M. I did not take it away. You 
were a slave when I fairly purchased 
you. 

S. Did I give my consent to the 
purchase? 
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M. You had no consent to give. 
You had already lost the right of dis- 
posing of yourself. 

S. I had lostthejpo«yer ; but how the 
right? I was treacherously kidnapped 
in my own country, when following an 
honest occupation. I[was put into chains* 
sold to one of your countrymen, carried 
by force on board his ship, brought 
hither and exposed to sale like a beast 
in the market, where you bought me. 
What step in this progress of vio- 
lence and injustice can give a right! 
Was it in the villain who stole me, in 
the slave*merchant who tempted him to 
do so, or in you who encouraged the 
dave-merchant to bring his cargo of 
human cattle to cultivate your lands ? 

M. It is in the order of Providence 
thatone man should become subservient 
to another. It ever has been so, and 
ever will be. I found the custom, and 
did not make it. 
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S, You cannot but be Mzisible that the 
robber whxi puts a pifitol ta your- bnsost 
may make just the same j^ctp.. Vrom^ 
denoe gives bim a power <^er your life 
and property; it gav^e my enemies a 
pow^r over my liberty. Bik it has also 
givien me legs to leecape with ; and what 
should prevent me from using them ? 
Nay, what should restrain sne from ra» 
taliating the wrongs I have su&ned, if • 
a favourable occasion should oifer? 

M. Gratitude, I repeat-— gratitude! 
Hav# I not endeavoured ev^ since I 
possessed you to alleviate your mis£i3r- 
tuneg hya kind treatment, and does 
timt confer no obligation? Comid^ 
how mtueh worlBe your cosiditiicm mj^t 
have been under another master ? 

JS^ You hi^e done nothing for me 
more than &fr your working xsattle. 
Am they not well &d and tefiMled? 
do you work tbem harder than yavor 
slaves? is not the rule ^of tfiaating both 
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0hly your own advantage ? Yon treat 
both, your men ^nd beast slaves better 
^yban 5oaae of your neighbours, because 
yoii Sire more prudmt and wealthy thua 

.Ms Ymi mi^t add, more kumane 
too. 

S* Humaae! does it deserve that 
appellation to keep your feliow meii in 
Jforoed subjection, deprived of all eser- 
ci$e of their &ee mtiII, liable to all the 
injuries that your own caprice, ixr the 
JMTutaifty of your over^aeers, may heap 
mi^ ihera* .and devoted, soul and body; 
only to your pleasure aad emoJiiment? 
Osm gratitude take pkce bcjtiween crea- 
tures in snch ii state, jiskd tlue tyrant mh^ 
holds them in it? Look at these timbs^**- 
m'e they not tho$e olf* ii man?" thank 
that I hme the ^piatit <£ a tnan, itab^> ' 
M. Butit ^as my intent^iiMi tiotoaiiy 
ts) fxmke yiHur iilfe toierabiy .eom fe rf faijMie 
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at present, but to provide for you in 
your old age. 

S. Alas ! is a life like mine, torn 
from country, friends, and all I held 
dear, and compelled to toil under the 
burning sun for a master, worth think- 
ing about for old age ? No— the sooner 
it ends, the sooner I shall obtain that 
relief for which my soul pants. 

M. Is it impossible, then, to hold 
you by any ties but those of constraint 
and severity ? 

S. It is impossible to make one who 
has felt the vsdue of freedom, acquiesce 
in being a slave* , 

M. Suppose I were to restore you to 
your liberty, would you reckon that a 
favour? 

S. The greatest; for although it 
would be only undoing a wrong, I know 
too well how few among mankind are 
capable of sacrificing interest to justice^ 
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BOt to prize the exertion when it is 
made. 

M. I do it then ; — ^be free. 

S. Now I am indeed your servant, 
though not your slave. And as the first 
return I can make for your kindness, I 
will tell you freely the condition in 
which you live. You are surrounded 
with implacable foes, who long for a 
safe opportunity to revenge upon you 
and the other planters all the miseries 
they have endured. The more generous 
their natures, the more indignant they 
feel against the cruel injustice which 
has dragged them hither, and doomed 
them to perpetual servitude. You can 
rely on no kindness on your parts to 
soften the obduracy of their resentment. 
You have reduced them to the state of 
brute beasts, and if they have not the 
stupidity of beasts of burthen, they must 
have the ferocity of beasts of prey. 
Superior force alone can give you 
I 2 
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iectfrity« As soon as that Mlih you dte 
at the mercy of the merciless. Suell 
is the social bond between master and 

EARTH AND HER CHILDREN. 

lif a certaiB district of the globes 
things one year went on M ill, that 
almost the whole race of livJtkg beings^ 
animals and vegetables^ carried their la-* 
mentations and complaiuts to their 
common inotlier the Earth. 

First came Man. " O JEwrth (said 
he)f how can you be)k>ld unmoved tlte 
intolerable calamities of your favourite 
offspring! Heaven shuts up all tli« 
tources of its benignity io us> and nbcfW- 
erB plagues and pestilence on our fa^add 
-^stormi tear to pieces all the woiics of 
human labour^^the eletnents of fire and 
water seem let looie to devour wh^ 
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and in the midst of all these evils some 
demon possesses us with a rage of wor- 
rying and destroying one another ; so 
that the whole species seems doomed 
to perish. O, intercede in our behalf, 
or else receive us again into your ma- 
. ternal womb, and hide us from the sight 
of these accumulated distressJes.'* 

The other animals then spoke by 
their deputies, the horse, the ox, and 
the sheep. " O pity, mother Earth, 
those of your children that repose on 
your breast, and derive their subsistence 
from your foodful bosom ! We are 
parched with drought; we are scorched 
by lightning, we are beaten by pitiless 
tempests,salubriousk^egetables refuse to 
nourish us, we languish under disease, 
and the race of men treat us with un- 
usual rigour. Never, without speedy 
succour, can we survive to another 
year." 

The vegetables next, those that form 
I 3 
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the verdftnt csirpet of the eaftb» that 
cover tlie waving fields of harvest, and 
that ^read their lofty bri»lches in the 
ftir^ sent forth their coni|>liiiQt :— ** 0» 
our general m^tber^ to ^^hoae breast 
we cleave, and whose vital juiceft we 
drain, have Compassion upon us ! See 
how we wither amd droop under the 
baleful galea that sweep over u&-^faow 
Vfe thirst in vain for the gentle dew 
of Heaven— how immense tribes of 
noxious insects pierce and devour us-^ 
how the fafidiihing fiocks atid herds 
tear uB Up by the rools — and how naei^ 
tiirough mutual (3pite> lay waste and* 
destroy U(d while yet imtaature*- Already 
whole na^ii^s of us are deflated, «nd 
unlesi yoli save U8» another year wiU 
witn^s our total destruction/' 

<< My children (said Eartb)i I have 
wiOw existed eotne thousand years ; and 
scarcely one of them has passed in 
which flinular cofiipkiniSi have not risen 
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from one quarter or another* Never- 
theless e\ery thing has remained in 
nearly the same state, and no species 
of created beings has be^a finally lost. 
The ii^uries of one year are repaired 
by the succeeding. The growing vege* 
tables may be blasted, but the seeds of 
others lie secure in my bosom, ready to 
receive the vital influence of more 
favourable seasons* Animals may be^ 
thinned by want and disease, but a 
remnant is always left, in whom sur- 
vive the principle of future increase. 
As to man, who sufiers not only from 
natural causes, but from the effects of 
his own follies and vices, his miseries 
rouse within him the latent powers of 
remedy, and bring him to his reason 
again ; while experience continually 
goes along with him to improve his 
means of happiness, if he will but listen 
to its dictates. Have patience,x then, 
my children ! You were bom to sufier. 
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as ^ell as to enjoy, and you must sub- 
mit to your lot. But console yourselves 
with the thought that you have a kind 
Master above, who created you for 
benevolent purposes, and will nbt with- 
hold his protection when you stand 
most in need of it." 
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TWENTY-NINTH EVENlN^. 
PROVIDENCE ; 

THB SHIPWRECK. • 

It was a dreadful storm. The wind 
bkrwi»g full on the sea-shore, rolled 
trepieiulous waves on the beach, while 
the half sunk rocks at tlie entrance of 
the bay were enveloped in a mist ol* 
white foam. A ship appeared in the 
offing, driving impetuoady under her 
bare poles to land ; now tilting aloft on 
the surging waves, now plunging into 
the intervening hollows. Presently she 
rui^ied among the rocks, and there 
struck^ the billows beating over faer' 
deck, and climbing up her shattered 
rigging* <' Mercy ! mercy !'' exclaimed 
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an ancient solitary, as he viewed from a 
cliff the dismal scene. It was in vain. 
The ship fell on her side, and was seen 
no more. 

Soon, however, a small dark object 
appearedcomingfrom the rocks towards 
the shore ; at first dimly descried through 
the foam, then quite plain as it rode on 
the summit of a wave, then for a time 
totally lost. It approached, and showed 
itself to be a boat with men in it rowing 
for their lives. The solitary hastened 
down to the beach, and in all the ago- 
nizing vicissitudes of hope and fear 
watched its advance. At length, after 
the most imminent hazards, the boat 
was thrown violently on the shore, and 
the dripping half dead mariners crawled 
out to the dry land. 

" Heaven be praised !'' cried the 
solitary, " what a providential escape !" 
And he led the poor men to his cell, 
where, kindling a good fire, and bring- 
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ing out his little store of provisions, he 
restored them to health and spirits. 
** And are you six men the only ones 
saved?" said he. "That we are/' 
answered one of them. " Threescore 
and fifteen men, women, and children, 
were in the ship when she struck. You 
may think what a clamour and confusion 
there was: women clinging to their 
husbands' necks, and children hanging 
about their clothes, all shrieking, crying 
and praying ! There was no time to be 
lost, ^e got out the small boat in a 
twinkling — ^jumped in, without staying 
for our captain, who was fool enough to 
be minding the passengers— cut the 
rope, aiid pushed away just time enough 
to be dear of the ship as she went down ; 
and here we are, all alive and merry 1" 
An oath concluded his speech. The 
solitary was shocked, and could not help^ 
secretly wishing that it had pleased 
Providence to have saved some of the 
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innocent passengers, rather than these 
reprobates. 

The sailors having got what they 
could, departed, scarcely thanking their 
f)enefactor,andmarchedup the country. 
Night came on. They descried a light 
«t some distance, and made up to it. It 
proceeded from the window of a good- 
looking house, surrounded with a fan«- 
yard and garden. They knocked at the 
door, aad in a supplicating tone made 
known their distress, and begged relief. 
They were admitted, and treated with 
. ^onjpassion and liospitality. In the 
liouse were the mistress, her children, 
and Women servants^ an oU man and 
a boy: the master was abroad. The 
eailors, sitting rouind the kitchen fire, 
whispered to each other that here was 
fm opportunity of making a booty tfcat 
would amply compensate for th« loss 
^ clothes and wages. They settled 
their plan; and the old mati''^ com- 
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tag wkh logs to the fire, one of them* 
broke his skull with the poker, and laid 
him <lead. Another took tip a knife 
which had been brought with the loaf 
and cheege, and running after the boy, 
who was making his escape out of the 
bouse, stabbed hitn to the heart. The 
i^cst kicked die doors, and after tying 
stLl the women and children, begalh to 
ransack the house. One of the children 
contiHuing to make loud exclamations, 
a fellow went and strangled it. They 
had nearJy finished packing up such <>f 
' the most valuable things as they cou!d 
carry ofii when the master of the house 
came home. He was a smuggler as 

• wiell as a former, and had j«st returned 

• from art- expeditioB, ' leaving his oom- 
panions with tf^r goods at a f>e!gh- 
bcMiring pufelie-house. Surprised at 
fiadSng the <loo!* locked, and at -seeing 
Kghls moving about in the chambers, 
lie suspeded somewhat amiss $ afid, 

VOfeL. V5. 
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upon listening, he heard strange voices, 
and saw some of the sailors through 
the windows. He hastened back to 
his companions, and brought them with 
him just as the robbers opened the 
door, and were cdming out with . their 
pillage, having first set fire to the house, 
in order to conceal what they had done* 
The smuggler and his friends let fly 
their blunderbusses in the midst of 
them, and then rushing forwards, seized 
the survivors, and secured them. Per- 
ceiving flames in the house, they ran 
and extinguished them« The villains 
were next day led to prison amidst the 
curses of the neighbourhood. 

The good solitary, on hearing of the 
event, at first exclaimed, << What a 
wonderful interference of Providence, 
to punish guilt, and protect innocence!'' 
Pausing a while, he added, << Yet had 
Providence thought fit to have drown- 
ed these sailors in their passage from 
the ship, where they left so many bet- 
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ter people to perish, the lives of three 
innocent persons would have been saved, 
and these wretches would have died 
without such accumulated guilt and 
ignominy. On the other hand, had the 
master of the house been at home, in- 
stead of following a lawless and des- 
perate trade, he would perhaps have 
perished with all his family, and the 
villains have escaped with their booty. 
What am I to think of all this ?'' Thus 
pensive and perplexed he laid him 
down to rest, and, after some time 
spent in gloomy reflections, fell asleep. 
In his dream he fancied himself 
seated on the top of a high mountain, 
where he was accosted by a venerable 
figure in long white garments, who 
asked him the cause of the melancholy 
expressed on bis countenance. " It is,*' 
ssid be, '^ because I am unable to re- 
concile the decrees of Providence with 
my ideas of wisdom and justice.' 

K 2 i-;t i- ,- 
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** That," rqplied the stranger, ** is 
pj^obably because tby notions of Fn>> 
vidence are narrow and erroneofis* 
Thou seekeiA it in particular events, 
»id dost not raise tby survey to tbe 
' grmt "mhole. Every occurrence in the 
universe is providential, because it is 
tbe consequence of those laws which 
divine wisdom has established as most 
productive of the general good. But to 
select individual facts as more directed 
by the hand of Providence than others, 
because we think we see a particular 
good purpose answered by them, is an 
infallible inlet to error and superstition. 
Follow me to tbe edge of the cliffl 
He seemed ta follow. 

. ^* Now look down," said the stranger, 
<*and tell me what thou seest." ** I sec,"' 
replied the solitary, ^ a hawk darting 
amidst a flock of small birds, one of 
which be has caught, while the others 
escape." " J^nd canst thou think,*' re-, 
joined the stranger, '^that thesingle bird 
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made a prey of by the hawk, lies under 
any particular doom of Providence, or 
that those who fly away are more the 
objects of divine favour than it ? Hawks 
by nature were made to feed upon living 
prey, and were endowed with strength 
and swiftness to enable them to overtake 
and master it. Thus life is sacrificed to 
the support of life. But to this destruc- 
tion limits are set. The small birds are 
much more numerous and prolific than 
the birds of prey ; and though they can- 
not resist his force, they have dexterity 
and nimbleness of flight sufficient in 
general to elude his pursuit. It is in 
this balance that the wisdom of Provi- 
dence is seen ; and what can be a 
greater proof of it, than that both 
species, the destroyer and his prey, 
have subsisted together from their first 
creation ? Now look again, and tell 
me what thou seest." 

« I see," said the solitary, " a thick 
k3 
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black cloud gathering in the sky. I 
hear the thunder reeling from, side to 
side of the vault of heaven. I behold 
the red lightning darting from the 
bosom of darkness. Now it has faUeo 
OQ a stately tree and shattered it to 
pieces, striking to the ground an os 
sbehered at his &ot. Nowit falls agtui 
in the midst of a flock of timorous she^^ 
afid several of them are left on the 
plain )-**and see I the shepherd bixA%di 
lies extended by their side. Now it 
strikes a l^ty spire, and at the i»ame 
time sets in a bla29e an humbie cottage 
besieath. It is an awful and terrible 
sjghti*^ 

<< It is ^o,'' returned the strafi^er» 
'< but what dost thou conclude from it? 
Dost thou not know, that from the ^^ 
nial heat wiuch gives life to planks aiMl 
animals, and ripens the fruits of the 
earth, proceeds Uiis electrical fire, whidi 
ascending to tiie cloods, and charging 
them beyond what they are able to con- 
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taiii, i» launched again in burning bolts 
to the earth ? Must it leave its ^rect 
course toetrike the tt^e ratlier than the 
dome ^ worship^ or to ep^id its fury 
OB the herd rather than the herdsman I 
MiUlons of millions of li\Hiig creaturea 
have owed their birth to this active ele- 
ment; and. shall we think it strange if 
a few tneet di^r deaths from it ? Thus 
the inoi^ntain torrent that rushes down 
to fertiii;2S6 the pHaio^ in its course may 
sm^ep iway the works of human indus- 
try, «nd man himself with themj but 
cduld its bend&ts be purchased at ano* 
ther price ?" 

** AH this," said the solitary, «Ito* 
l^rftbly comprehend; but may I pre* 
sume to ask whraoe have iHV>ceeded 
the Mot^id evils of ihe painful fteenes of 
yesterday ? WJhat good end is answerod 
by fnakiag man the scourge of msaa^ 
aBtfi preserving the guiliyM the eofit 
ofdie'ianooeBt?'' 
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" That, too/* replied the venerable 
stranger, " is a consequence of the 
same wise laws of Providence. If it 
was right to make man a creature of 
habit, and render those things easy to 
him with which he is most familiar, 
the sailor, of course, must be better 
able to shift for himself in a shipwreck 
than the passenger j while that self-love 
which is essential to the preservation 
of life must, in general, cause him to 
consult his own safety preferably to 
that of others. The same force of 
habit in a way of life full of peril and 
hardship, must conduce to form a 
rough, bold, and unfeeling character. 
This, under the direction of principle, 
will make a brave man; without it, 
a robber and a murderer. In the latter 
case, human laws step m to remove 
the evil, which they have not been 
able to prevent. Wickedness meets 
with the fate which sooner or later 
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alwa^ys awaita it; afid hmocence/tfaaugh 
occasionally a sirfferer^ is proved in the 
end to be. the surest path to hafi^i-* 
ness/' 

. ** But/* resumed the solitary, " can 
it be said that the lot of ienocence it 
always preferable to that of guilt in 
this world?" 

•• If it cannot/' readied the otiier^ 
" thinkest thou that the Almighty is 
undble to make retribution in a future 
-woiid? Dismiss then from thy mind 
the csiPtof single events, secure that the 
great whole is ordered for the best. 
Expect, not a particular interposition of 
Heaven, because such an interposition 
would seem to thee seasonable. Thou, 
perhaps, wouldst stgp the vast machine 
of ih6 universe to save a fly from being 
crushed under its wheels. But innu- 
merable flie0 and men are Cnteihed 
every day, yet the grand motion goes 
on^ and will go on, to fidfil the bencf ^ 
volent inteati^BS of its Author." 
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He ceased, and sleep on a sudden 
left the eyelids of the solitary. He 
looked abroad from his cell, and be- 
held all nature smiling around him. 
The rising sun shone in a clear sky. 
Birds were sporting in the air, and fish 
glancing on the surface of the waters. 
Fleets were pursuing their steady 
course, gently wafted by the pleasant 
breeze. Light fleecy clouds were sail- 
ing over the blue expanse of Heaven. 
His soul sympathized with the scene, 
and peace and joy filled his bosom. 



ENVY AND EMULATION. 

At one of the\ celebrated schools 
of painting in Italy, a young man 
named Guidotto produced a piece so 
excellent, that it was the admiration 
* of the masters in the art, who all de- 
clared it to be their opinion that he 
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could not fail of rising to the summit 
of his profession, should he proceed as 
he had begun. 

This performance was looked upon 
with very different eyes by two of his 
fellow-scholars. Brunello, the elder of 
them, who had himself acquired some 
reputation in his studies, was mortified 
in the highest degree at this superiority 
of Guidotto; and regarding all the 
honour his rival had acquired as so 
much taken from himself^ he conceived 
the most t:ancorous dislike of him, and 
longed for nothing so much as to see 
him lose the credit he had gained. 
Afraid openly to decry the merit of a 
work which had obtsuned the approba- 
tion of the best judges, he threw out 
secret insinuations that Guidotto had 
been assisted in it by one or other of 
his masters ; and he affected to repre- 
sent it as a sort of lucky hit, which the 
reputed author would never equal. 
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Not SO Loreazo. Though a very 
yoofig proficient in the art, he com- 
prehended in its full extent the ex- 
alienee of Gxiidotto*s performance, 
and became one of ikte sincerest of 
his admirers. Fired with the praises 
he Baw hm receive on all sides, he 
lardently loHgiffd one day to deserve 
the like* He pkoed him before his 
eyes as a feir model, Hvhich it was his 
highest ambition to ^riye at eqitailifig 
—for as to cKceiiing him, he coukl not 
as yet conceive the possibility of it. 
He never spoke of him but with re^- 
-Itare, und could iiot bear to hear the 
cfetractions of Brai^io. 

But Loreneo did not coiiibenft hini- 
*df with words. He entered with his 
whole «oid into tjhe career of hnp«w- 
ms»t--^'^s first and last of aft tl^ «di^ 
-iara in the designing room—^md 4e* 
^oted to practice at home ttioie hni&m 
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which the other youths passed in 
amusement. It was long before he 
codld please himself with any of the 
attempts, and he was continually re* 
peating over them, << Alas! how iar 
distant is this from Guidotto's!" At 
length, however, he had the satis&e^ 
tion of becoming sensible of progress ; 
and having received considerable ap- 
plause on account of one of his per- 
formances, he ventured to say to him- 
self, ** And why may not I too become 
aGuidotto?'* 

Meanwhile, Guidotto continued t6 
bear, away the palm from all cempeti* 
tors. Brunello struggled awhile to 
contest with him, but at length gave 
up the point, and consoled himself 
under, his inferiority by iU-natured 
sarcasm /and petulant criticism. Lo- 
nnzo worked away in silence, and 
it was long before his modesty woulit 
suffer him to {dace 907 piece of hia in 

VOL. YU h 



«ie# •! the same tbiit wit& ahe tf 
Ouicblto's. 

There was A e^kiaift daj in khet |nnr 
itt wideh it was aiBteiiiar j fw aitt ^ 
fdielMl t» fekbjbit tiieit best perfom^ 
•Hce ill A pdMfe balls whore tbeir mfeiit 
wril fl^efig^ly jiidgid by « niimbw tf 
iiket exMaiQfcti^ aad a prtm of vahU 
w«s ilirard<id to the most exeeUteb 
^itidottb had pr ^red for this aimivcil^ 
Mety with a pibee whieh was to mnA 
«Il he had \fdfdn eMcuted^ He bei 
just finished it on the eVfink% faeBit 
the exihibitieni jimd iliMhiilg reateMied 
bM to heightea the edknurii^ by muat 
of a tittfMipaare&t vatrai^^ Tl% mahgi 
Mm Briiiifelki cobtriv^ aftfi% to 
i»m¥€f iittb the phtdi cortainiB^ thii 
^fara^ mme :di|p^ of acaititic ptm 
pafutfQBy tbe eff^et of whibh wmihi be 
4iitirel^ to defitr^jr th€r beauty and 
Uplendow <}f thefleoe/ Jr^ncUtto iaid 
^^ m^ <)«i<die4if hV >9icL tfadl im 
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g$BBt Haiisfa£la<»i Iniiig up fa|s pictara 
IB th^ p^Iie room against the nibnr69ir» 

iiorenao, too, wit& Iwating heart, btA 
fmpaed himself ibr the d»y. With 
vast af|>}icati0a he had ftiidheilkB piaiM 
whiefa he fauail^ hoped might apfiMir 
not gfe^l^y inibiior to some 9£ Qmm 
dalAo'a earlier ppfformances. 

Tba ia^ifsmt day was no«r anrivedU 
"Hie eomptmf assraiaAded^ and were ioi^ 
troduced into the great room, wheip* 
the Hght had fuat been fatty Emitted 
bjr drawing up a eurtain. ^]l WB«t Uft 
with raised expeet^^ons to Guidettc^i 
^tur^, when, behdd ! instead of Hkm 
bitlliant beauty they hfid ooiieeisFed^ 
tliMe was npthing but a dead surface ei 
x)fi«vAised and blotched ool(mirs. ^'Surely 
(iehey cried) this e^inot be 6uidotto*«i'^ 
^e unf<»tunate youth hiipself eianw 
up, and in beholding the dismal cliange^ 
of his faifi^ourite piece, jbtnFSt eut into aft 
agony of gt ief, and exdaamed that b# 
L 2 
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was. betrayed and undone. The vile 
Brunello in a corner was enjoying his 
distress. But Lorenzo was little less af- 
fected than Guidotto himself. ** Trickl 
knavery !" he cried. " Indeed, gentle- 
men, this is not Guidotto -s work, I 
Mw it when only half finished, and it 
w^s a most charming performance. 
Ix>bk at the outline, and judge what it 
miist have beeii before it was so basely 
iajured.'* 

: The spectators were all struck with 
Lorenzo's generous warmth, and sym- 
pathised in the diisgrace of Guidotto ; 
l^ul it was impossible to adjudge the 
prize to his picture in the state in 
Ivhich they beheld it; They examined 
dl the others attentively, and that of 
Lorenzo, till theti an unknown artist 
to them^ gained a great majority of 
ssifirages. The prize was therefore , 
awarded to him ; but Lorenzo, on re- 
ceiving it, went up to Guidotto, and 
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presentuig it to him, satd, <^ Take what 
merit would undoubtedly have aequiredl 
£» jnpu, had not the basest malice and 
envy defrauded you of it. To me it i* 
hoBOur enough to be accmimtdd your 
second. If hereafter I may aspire (o 
eq^ual you, it shaU be by means of fair 
competition, not by the aid of trea«* 
ciwry/' 

Lorenzo's nobleness of conduct exw 
cited the warmest encomiums among 
liie judges, who at length determined, 
tibat for this time there dbould be tW0 
equal prizes distributed; for that if 
Guidotto had deserved- the prise of 
painting, Lorenzo was entitled to that 
cf virtue. 

THE HOG AND OTHER ANIMALS. 

A DBBATC once arose among tiie 
animals in^a frrm-yard, which of then 
was most vahiiedliy their common msa* 
jl3 
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let. After the horse, the ox, the cow^ 
like sheep, and the dog, had stated their 
several pretensions, the hog took up the 
discourse. 

** It is plain (said he) that the great* 
est value must be set upon that animal 
which is kept most for his own sake> 
without expecting from him any return 
of use and service. Now which of you 
can bqast so much in that respect as 
lean? 

** As for you. Horse, though yoii are 
very well fed and lodged, and have 
servants to attend upon you, and make 
you sleek and clean, yet ajl this is for 
the sake of your labour. Do not I see 
you taken out early every morning, put 
in chains, or fastened to the shafts of a 
heavy cart, and not brought back till 
noon ; when, after a short respite, you 
are taken to work again till late in the 
evening ? I may say just the same to the 
Ox, except that he works forpoprer fare. 

"For you, Mrs, Cow, who are so 
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dainty over your chopped straw and 
grains, you are thought worth keeping 
only for your milk, which is drained 
from you twice a day to the last drop, 
while your poor young ones are taken 
from you, and sent I know not whither* 

" You, poor innocent Sheep, who are 
turned out to shift for yourselves upon 
the bare hills, or penned upon the 
Allows with now and then a withered 
turnip or some musty hay, you pay 
dearly enough for your keep by resign- 
ing your warm coat every year, for 
want of which you are liable to be 
starved to death on some of the cold 
nights before summer. 

** As for the dog, who prides him- 
self so much on being admitted to our 
master's table, and made his compa- 
nion, that he will scarce condescend to 
reckon himself one of us, he is obliged 
to do all the offices of a domestic 
servant by day, and to keep watch 
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dbring the night, while we are qijmAy 

<< In short, you are allof jmi creatures 
DHuntainad for uee-^poor subservient 
things, made to he enslaved or pillagisd* 
I, on the contraf}^, have a wann sl^e 
and plenty of provii^oas all at free cost. 
I have nothing to do but grow fat and 
&II0W my amusement ; and my master 
is best pleased when he sees me lying 
Sit ease in th® sun, or filling my belly/* 

Tbujs argued the Hog, and put tiie 
f#Nt to jiilence by go mudh lo^e and 
ibf twicv This was not long befcirt 
winter f»t in. It proved a very scarce 
season for fodder of all kinds; so that tbe 
farmer b^an to consider how he was 
tn mMibun ali his live stock till spring. 
*^ It will be impossible for me (tbcnigbt 
Im) to keep them all ; I must tberefi»» 
)Uirt with tho9e I can beat spare* A» 
for my horses and working oxm, I snail 
havn bumitss imougb to empjioy them ( 
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they must be kept, cost what it will. 
My cows will not give me much milk 
in the winter, but they will calve in 
the spring, and be ready for the new 
grass. I must not lose the profit of my 
dairy. The sheep, poor things, will 
take care of themselves as long as there 
is a bite upon the hills ; and if deep 
snow comes, we must do with them as 
well as we can by the help of a few 
turnips and some hay, for I must have 
their wool at shearing-time to make out 
my rent with. But my hogs will eat 
me out of house and home, without 
doing me any good. They must go to 
pot, that's certain; and the sooner 1 
get rid of the fat ones, the better.*' 

So saying, he singled out the orator 
as one of the prime among them, and 
sent him to the butcher the very next 
day. 
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TH5 »mT«^DA¥ aiFT- 

Thb populous king^<!k>m of Ava, ^ 
ladia beyond ti|e (Ganges, was .eaee 
inherited by a minor prinoe, who was 
}»rought up in the luxurious indolenee 
ef an eastern pidaco. When he had 
reached tl)e age of seventeen, which, 
by the laws oi that country, wfts the 
|ieriod of majority for the crown, all the 
great men c^his court, and the governors 
mi the provinces, according to esto- 
falisbed custom, laid at hisf f^et pr^S6ntB 
consisting of the most costly products €(f 
art and nature that they had been ab}$ 
to procure. One offered a cssk^ of the 
»ostprecioi}S jewels of Gokonda; aiuv- 
ther ^, curious piece of clockwork made 
by an European artist ; another, a piece 
of the richest silk from the looms of Chi- 
na ; another, a bezoar stone said to be a 



and kifeetioiisdiwMes) ftnothei-, a ch^cM 
jiede 0f the mmt Mgtiusit tot/B^mo^A) 
ia jl box of eb«tey inlayM, With pi^ih | 
aiMtheri a^ddfeii afttse AiH of g«fiiiiine 
iMkMD of MeiDOtt } atf Q«h<»'^ ft tmimt ii 
the (nirestt breeiiof Atadbia) sn4 ittiflhji^) 
a ftindtf slave Oi fexqiiisite beai^. TlHI 
^cde eeiitt «f the palitee Wad eve^ 
^'eid Kirith mri^es $ abd )ti4^ 1*0^9 ^ 
idiVes f/ete centintMlly paMi&|( )0ided 
\H^ve!»^ and litensiU of g»M mA 
obTBtj and t>^f arti^e§itf ^^ ^ddt 

At length aa aged inaglitrttte fh»ii ^ 
dkrta&k provitiee made hi& i^feuitfl&C>) 
He wsB ^mp)y dad ki a long e<mi!>h 
robevasMl his h^ary beiu-d ivated eh hM 
bitwt. He MBde hid t»beitotit)6 b^^M 
tkc yswg nvonattb, and beldfflg fm^ 
ata emlnhdidered g^n b&g) h^ ^Md 
addibe«ed hiM { 

» Deign, gmt h^ ti»a6c«|it iM 
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f^thful homage and fervent good wishes 
of thy servant on this important day^ 
ajid with them, the small present I 
bold in my hand. Small, indeed, it is 
in show, but not so, I trust, in value. 
Others have offered what may decorate 
thy perspn— here is, what will impart 
perpetual grace and lustre to thy fea- 
tures. Others have presented thee with, 
rich perfumes — here is what will matke 
thy name sweet and fragrant * to the 
latest ages. Others have given what 
mjay afford pleasure to thine eyes — here 
is^ what will nourish a source of never- 
failing pleasure within thy breast. — 
Others have furnished thee with preser- 
vatives against bodily contagion^ — ^here 
is what will preserve thy better .parts 
uncontaminated. Others have heaped 
rpund thee the riches of a temporal 
kingdom — this will secure thee the. 
treasures of an eternal one.'' 
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He said, and drew frbm the purse a 
book, containing the moral Precepts qf 
the sage Zendarj the widest and most, 
virtuous man the East had ever beheld. 
<« If" (he proceeded) "my gracious so- 
vereign will condescend to make this 
his constant companion, not an hour 
<:an pass in which its perusal may not 
be a comfort and a blessing. In the ar- 
duous duties of thy station it will prove 
a faithful guide and counsellor. Amidst 
the allurements of pleasure and the in*- 
citements of passion, it will be an incor- 
ruptible monitor, that will never suffer 
thee to err without warning thee of thy 
error. It will render thee a blessing to 
thy people, and blessed in thyself j for 
what sovereign can be the one without 
the other ?•' 

He then returned the book to its 
place, and kneeling, gave it into the 
hands of the king. He received it 
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affiiltoli thki thd Usie he ittftile of it dfi" 
responded with the Wishdi^ Of ^ d^KHir* 



THIRTIETH EVENING. 

A GLOBE LBCTUBE. 

Paim^ Ypu may repamter, Lii£^ 
#ia|; X talk^ to yQXk some tii&e a^ ah<ujt 
1k^ mrtib'« moliQii pciuai thewn. 

Lucy. Yea, jpapa ; and you said you 
would tell me another time some^irhat 
MkmA the other planets. 

P, I Q(iea» aeruft day to take you to 
|Jje leetwe of m iagiwioHfi philMq^er 
isfbo has contrived 9 mapbine that will 
give you a better notion of these thingB 
in ak hour, thaa I could by mere talking 
m a w^. But it is now my intention 
to make you better acquainted wii^ 
this globe whisk wb inhabit, and which, 
m2 
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indeed is tbe most important to us. 
Cast your eyes upon this little ball- You 
see it is a representation of the earth, 
being covered with a painted map of 
the world. This , map is crpssed with 
lines in various directions ; but all you 
have to observe relative to what I am 
going to talk about, is the great line 
across the middle, called the equator or 
equinoctial linCj and the two points at 
top aiid bottom called the poles, of 
which the iippermost is the northern, 
-the lowermost the southern. 

L. 1 see them. 

P. Now, the sun, which illuminates 
all the parts of this globe by turns as 
they roll round before it, shines directly 
upon the equator, but darts its rays 
aslant towards the poles ; and this is 
the cause of the great heat perceived in 
the middle regions of the earth, and of 
its gradual diminution as you proceed 
from them on either side towards the 
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extretnitifis. To use a vulgar illufitra« 
twn, it is like a piece of meat roasting 
before a fire, the middle part of which 
» liable to be overdoae, while liie two 
ends are raw* 

X. I can comprehend that. 

P. From this simple circumstance 
some of the greatest differences on the 
sui^ace of theearth, with respect to man, 
mother animals, a^d vegetables, proceed; 
for heat is the great principle of life and 
vegetation ; and where it most prevails, 
provided it be accompanied with due 
moisture, HBture is most replenished 
with all sorts of living and growing 
things. In general^ then, the cquntries 
Ijing on each side about the equator, 
a^ &rming a broad belt round the 
giabe, called the tr(fpicSf or torrid zone^ 
^e rich and exuberant in tHelr prox 
ducts to a degree much superiw to 
what we see in our climates. Trees and 
other plants shoot to a vast si^e, and 
u8 
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are clothed in perpetual verdure, and 
loaded with flowers of the gayest 
colours and sweetest fragrance, suc- 
ceeded by fruits of high flavour or 
abundant nutriment. The insect tribe 
is multiplied so as to fill all the air, 
and many of them astonish by their 
size and extraordinary forms, and the 
splendour of their hues. The ground 
is all alive with reptiles^ some harmless, 
some armed with deadly poisons. 

i. O, but I should not like that at 
•all. 

P. The birds, however, decked in 
the gayest plumage conceivable, must 
give unmixed delight ; and a tropical 
forest, filled with parrots, mackaws, 
and peacocks, and enlivened with the 
gambols of monkeys and other nimble 
quadrupeds, must be a very amusing 
spectacle. The largest of quadrupeds, 
too, the elephant, the rhinoceros, and 
the hippopotamus, are natives of these 
regions ; and not only these sublime 
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and harmless animals^ but the terrible 
lion, the cruel tiger, and all the most 
ravenous beasts of prey, are here found 
in their greatest bulk and fierceness. 

X. That would be worse than the 
insects and reptiles. , 

P. The sea likewise is filled with in- 
habitants of an immense variety of size 
and figure; not only fishes, but tortoises, 
and all the shelly tribes. The shores are 
spread with shells of a beauty unknown 
to our coasts; for it would seem as if the 
influence of the solar heat penetrated 
into the farthest recesses of nature. 

L. How I should like to ramble on 
the sea-side there ! 

P. But the elerrients, too, are there 
upon a grand and terrific scale. The 
sky either blazes with intolerable 
beams, or pours down rain in irresisti- 
ble torrents. The winds swell to 
furious hurricanes, which often deso- 
late the whole, face of nature in a day. 



flartfaquakes rock the ^QWkit and 
jemetiaies open it in chasms, which 
Mraliow up entire eities. Storms raise 
the waves of the ocean into mountaini^ 
•ad drive them in a deluge to the 
land. 

. i. Ah ! that would spml my sliell- 
gallieriqg. These countries m%y he 
y&ty fine, but I don't like them« 

P. Well then — we will turn from 
them to the temperate rogiom* Y(hi 
wM observe, on looking at the P9a^> 
that these chiefly He on the nortbern 
side of the. tropics ; for on the southern 
side, the space is almost wholly occu- 
pied by sea. Though geographefs 
]|«^ drawfi a boi>ndary line between 
tfae torrid smd temperate wpes, yet 
oatui^ has made no^ ; and for a co»f 
sid^rable spsuc^ on the b^ers, the di^ 
miiiutioii of bmt is so grftd)i9l as to 
piciduce little diilere^ee in the ap|NMf^ 
of nafinre, Bui, in generid, the 
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. temperate zones or belts form the most 
desirable districts on the face of the 
earth. Their products are extremely 
various, and . abound in beauty and 
utility. Corn, wine, and oil, are among 
their vegetable stores : the horse, the 
ox, and the sheep, graze their verdant 
pastures. Their seasons have thet pleas* 
ing vicissitudes of summer and winter^ 
spring and autumn. Though in some 
parts they are subject to excess of heat, 
and in others of cold, yet they deserve 
the general praise of a mild temperature 
compared to the rest of the globe. 

Z. They are the countries for me, 
then. 

P. You do live in one of them, 
though our island is situated so far to 
the north, that it ranks rather among 
t^ cold countries than the warm 
ones. However^ we have the good 
vn*tune to be a long way removed 
Jrom those dreary and comfortless 



Ifteto of the gidbe ^hiefa li# aiieiit ^e 
ooIm, 9m4 are called tlt« Jrigidxtmes. 
In didse, die cheefing influeBce <^ ^e 
iiio gfi^uallybeemaies eytiiiet, aqd per- 
petual frost and snow takee poases^Joit of 
ij^MFth. l\^es aad plaBtsd^nish in 
wifldber and sise, t^U 9t Imgth no v^e- 
4ifei^a are found iwt so»o messes aad a 
frw stunted kei^. Land animals aie 
mckioed tp thpee or four speoies j r^- 
deer, white bears, acetic ^os, a^d 
H&om bifds. The sea, however, as ftr 
ee k remains free from iof , is all aU¥e 
with the ^nnj tribo. Enormous whales 
i^ut [and gambol among the floating 
ice-islands, and herds of seals pursue 
^16 shoals of smaller fish, and harbour 
in the caverns of the roeky eoasta. 

L. Then I suppose these creatures 
have not much to do with the sun. 

P. Nature has given them powers 
of endurii^ cold beyond those of many 
«tber animals : apd then the water 



is^Wftyi warmer t^iin tlie land in ccM 
cliiiMtefl } iiay^ at a a<Bftaia dejpthi it » 
e^Hai^y wanH ia ^ {>arts ^f the ij^kdbei 

Jb. WeMf but aa I eaaa^t ga te tfa» 
bMtmft ef the b62l, I ^mre to bavd imk 
tIAif to do wt^ th^tie.€^MHal oa^Atm^ftr 
Bvt^ any unm tiy^ ^are> 

, P» It h one of the wftaderful iikmg^ 
h%lot^ing to mani that he ia d^^ble 6f 
livibig in aU parti ^ the ghfbe wh«r# 
aiay otheir anlrtoalii liVe^ And aanothh^ 
rdalite ;to this earth is ed imfiioMaiift km 
us as the txMfiditkia ^bdmkik creatyraa 
in il^ iiU|^KMi& W6 tahe a gtaend swify^ 
of the dilferefit meet ^ tMli who iw^ 
habit all the tiraets l^e hav« boea apeak^ 
ii^oi'? 

I^i JBhudk^i aad whites^ and aU eo*' / 
lotttk? 

Pi StareLy. If a blaek d*g ia mi 
imlcib It dog as a white o»e^ why ifhotaUi 
nal^ a Uaok man be as mudoi a nfMli7'> 
I jcttolf aol^iftg tlm 96\om has.ti^^ 
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with mind. Well then— to go back to 
the equator. The middle or tropical gir- 
dle of the earth, which by the ancients 
was concluded to be uninhabitable 
from its extreme heat, has been found 
by modem discoveries to be as well 
filled with men as it is with other living 
creatures. And no wonder ; for life is 
maintained here at less cost than else- 
where. Clothes and fuel are scarcely 
at all necessary. A shed of bamboo co- 
vered with palm leaves serves for a 
house; and food is almost the spontane- 
ous produce of nature. The bread fruit, 
the cocoa, the banana, and the plaint$iin, 
ofter their stores freely to the gatherer ; 
and if he takes the additional pains to 
plant a few yams, or sow a little Indian 
com, he is furnished with never-failing 
plenty. Hence the inhabitants of many 
tropical countries live nearly in what is 
called a state of nature, without care or 
labour, using the gifts of Ptovidence 
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like the animals around them. The 
naked Indian, stretched at ease under 
the shade of a lofty tree, passes his ^ 
hours in indolent repose, unless roused 
to temporary exertion by the passion of 
the chace, or the love of dancing and 
other social sports. 

Z. Well — ^that would be a charming 
Ufe! 

P. So the poet Thcwmson seemed to 
think, when he burst out into a raptu^ 
rous description of the beauties and 
pleasures aiiurded by these favoured 
regions. Perhaps you can remember 
some of his lines. ^ 

JL. I will try. 

■ Thrown at gayer ease, on some fair brow 
Let me behold, by breezy murmurs cool'd, 
JSroad .o*er my head the verdant cedar wave. 
And b^h palmettoes lift tb^ir grateftil shade. 
O, stretched amid these orchard^ of the sun. 
Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 
And from the palm to draw its freshening wine! 
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^. Deliglitfiill Thiak|k^we¥^,^ 
vftMf prioe they pUfebme tbi^ kkidlefit 
el!|dy»eRt of life. In 4^^ fiM places 
all tbe werk that i^ doae m tteolm ixpmt 
tke wifBMB, whe are always flMSfrtTfafi^ 
ntsed oy^tfae Heaper a ptople ap^Aai^ 
to a state of nature. 

.2/4 Ohheriible! I am^glad I do ilbt 
live there. 

• P. Then, the mitid net hs^iBg tteit 
spar to ei&efyon whk^ neeessity alM# 
c|a.giv<^ fiftotfldefs ininaetiei^^ and be« 
o^iQw ineapable of thoSe {idvattees nl 
kaowleii^^ afi4 vigaur whieh raide afiMi 
dignify the human charaot^lr. 

X. But that is the same with Jiffiy 
people every where. 

A I'rute. 'The excessive heat, how* 
ever, of these coontries seems c^ itsdf . 
to relaas i^e imaA^ atid wifit it Ihi it* 
noblesft e*ertidrrir; AM tj^foLkmrn ii 
a single instance could be pf odliced of 
an original inhabitant of t!ie tropics^ 



viie has attamed to ^mineiiee ip the 
higher walks of i^^irace. it is th«ir 
general character to be gay, volatile, and 
thoughtless, subject to violent passions, 
but ciMnmoaly mild and gentle, fond of 
MCfidty and amusemeiitSi ingenious in 
little arts, but incapable c^ great or long 
doiitinued eibrts. They fi»m a large 
pwtion c^the human race, and prebaMy 
^ not the least happy. You see what ymst 
traets of land lie within this divisi^m ; 
most of Afl*ica and JBouth. America, all 
1^ great islands of Asia, and two oi its 
iai^ peninsulas. Of these the Asiatic 
part k the most populous and civilized ; 
indeed many of its naticms are as far 
nmmed from a state of nature as we 
ate, ai^l their constitutimial indoienae 
kas been eocnpletely overcome by neees- 
mtj* The clothing of those ^vho afe in 
a oiviiized state is mostly made of cot- 
ton, which is a natural product of those 
dknates. Their food is el»efly of the 
n2 
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' vegetable kind ; and besides the articles 
already mentioned, consists much of 
rice. 

L. Are the people all black ? 

P. Yes; entirely or nearly so. 

i. I suppose that is owing to the 
heat of the sun. 

P. Undoubtedly ; for we find all the 
shades from jet black to tawny, and at 
length white, as we proceed from the 
• equator towards the poles. The African 
negroes, however, from their curled 
woolly hair and their flat features, have 
been supposed an originally distinct race 
of mankind. The East-Indian blacks, 
though under an equally hot ^cliniate, 
have long flowing hair, and features not 
different from their fairer neighbours. 
Almost all these nations are subject to 
despotic governments. In religion they 
are mostly pagans, with a mixture of 
Mahometans. 

X. I think we have had enough about 
these people. 
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. P, WeU* tl)en~look again on tht 
gjk>b# to the northera wie ot the tropjcs, 
md aee what 9. tour w^ shall takt 
you among the inhabitaots of the nortli 
temperate ^pne. Here are aU the moit 
fcHOOUS places oa the earth ; rich popur 
lous countries, renowned at difterent 
pmods for arts and amis. Here is the 
greatest part of Asia, a little of Africa^ 
all £urq[>e and North America. 

X* I suppose, faowAver, there must b€l 
great dtfiferences both in the climate and 
the way of life, in so many countries. 

P. Extremely great. . The southern 
paffts partake a good deal of the cha^ 
rai^ter of the tropical regions. Tha 
beat is still excessive, and rendera 
Mberfcion painful; whemoe the peopla 
have; in general be^a rackoned soAt 
effeminate, and i/(oluptuous. I^et ust 
bowever, look at them a little doeer* 
Here is ^e mighty emjure of Chitia» 
aTMrming with peepla t0 such ak degfM 
N 3 
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that notwithstanding its size and fer- 
tility, the inhabitants are obliged to 
exert the greatest industry to procure 
the necessaries of life. Nearly itta line 
with it are the Mogul's Empire, the. 
kingdom of Persia, and the Turkish 
dominions in Asia ; all warm climates, 
abounding in products of use ^ and 
beauty, and inhabited by numerous 
and civilized people. Here stretches 
out the great peninsula of Arabia^ for 
the mo3t part a dry and desert land, 
overspread with burning sands, only 
to be crossed by the patient camel. 
Wild arid ferocious tribes of men wan- 
der over it, chiefly subsisted by their 
herds and flocks, and by the trade 
of robbery, which they exercise on alt 
travellers that fall in their way. A 
tract somewhat similar, though in a 
colder climate, is the vast country of 
Taftary, stretching like a belt from 
east to west across the middle of Asia j 
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over the immense plains and deserts of 
which, a number of independent tribes 
continually roam, fixing their moveable 
habitations in one part or another, ac- 
cording as they afford pasturage to their 
herds of cattle and horses, l^hese men 
have for many ages lived in the same 
simple state, unacquainted as well with 
the arts as the vices of civilized nations* 

L. Well. I think it must be a very 
pleasant life to ramble about fr,om place 
to place, and change one's abode ac» 
cording to the season. 

P. Tlie Tartars think so ; for the 
worst wish they can find for a man, i& 
that he may live in a house and work 
like a Russian. Now look at Europe.' 
See what a small figure it makes on 
the surface of the globe as. to size ; 
and yet it has for many ages held the 
first place in knowledge, activity, ci- 
vilization, and all the qualities that 
elevate man among his fellows. Far 



thk it ia much iadabted to ti^ai; lem}^- 
rature of climate which f^s fprth all 
i^ f^ujties of mm in ord^r to render 
Xl^ coaifort^e, yet a^ords i^ncHigh pf 
the beauties of nature tp w^rm tfa^e h^ert 
4U)d exalt the imaginfttioo. Men hese 
earn th^ir brea4 with the sweat of their 
brow. Nature do^s not drop her fruits 
into their mouths^ but o£&ra them as 
the price of labour. Hum w watit3 are 
many. Clothes, food, lodging* are all 
objectii of mjii^ care ^nd- contrivance, 
but the human fmiwers fuUy exerted 
are equal to the detttftpd; and no 
:9i^here are enjay]nei<^s 90 yisoioua and 
l^ljtiplied. WI>at th§ l^od does not 
•jrield itself, its inhabita^ta by th^ 
j(^9tive industry procure from the re- 
motest parts of the globe* When we 
4f^fnk tea^ i¥e $w^et^ the inf^wpn of a 
.Chin^$e h^rb with th« juiee 1^ a^ Weit 
Ipiia^ qwe^ ^ yoiir eiwnmon dreas 
lA pompoised of matfffi^ .coUei^ed & 
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the equator to the frigid zone. Eu- 
ropeans render all countries and cK- 
mates familiar to them ; and every- 
where they assume a superiority over 
the less enlightened or less industrious 
natives. 

Z. Then Europe for me, after aM.. 
But is not America as good ? 

P. That part of North America 
which has been settled by Europeans, 
is only another Europe in manners and 
civilization. But the original inhabit- 
ants of that extensive country were boM 
and hardy barbarians, and many of them 
continue so to this day. So much for- 
the temperate zone, which contains the 
prime of mankind. They diiffer ex- 
tremely, however, in governments, laws, 
customs, and religions. The Christian 
religion has the credit of reckoning 
among its votaries all the civilized peo- 
pie of Europe and America. The Ma- 
hometan possesses all the nearer parts 



t§ Am aofl th» «a9th fif Aim^ but 
Q^mk Ji^^f mA moil k^'^q mewm- 
|^Q<apt pwinV[iM» process di^ienl fimns 

west enjoys in most of its statM more 
w \em of i[rae4»P« 

As to t)^4iis^ mm^ ite feip iahaWfc- 
9f^ c^n Iwt jual 9Ui(liaili a life Uttle 
l^fHiX^V t^n tj^al; Qf t}i9 ^mxi^f^ Thwr 
^ulti0» ^^ hei»«9«bgd by ^ aliawtate. 
Their chi«^ ^^plqym^t isi tlw iahcary 
iwr th§ cb^Wi bywbi^H they forofwre 
jtUsir fooclf Th^ *mtog of lie«d» ©f 
l^^iH^er in soffit pifti y^iiis^ tiusir m- 
mi^^^^m a»4 diet. Tlb^s^ pasa ^m 
. io^g winters w hol^a dug mAe^t gf oawl, 
wh^re tl^ey 4q90 out inost ef tbeir tone 
IS «tupi(l i^eposQ,. 

L, I woiiiief 9^ pa^le (diould sti(jr 
.1^ such mji^r«J>le plMes. 

p. Yet iMD^ ci* the iohibitaato of 
tbp gU^e fi^em mpv^ i^tiu^bed to their 



cowAwy mxA vmij of liftu !Nbr ilo^^ej^ 
ifi^eed^ mnal ^ftrWtos id render tli«it 
sitea^dfet^ittbl^cdiiifertalbie* TkiM 

are made witb ^^t inj^eiufl^ ; ami 
tHmt ciotMug is BAxmrnVfy addjitisd W 
feiMea^iAfittlierr^aisofdtfki. Tlfe^ 
ai« lidi wi^(6ut aM»i jffn6i9eflf«irt$ f9 
cbew tke^donr of their CRtadftrtfiK^ bbi 

tcf feat and BMfancHeiy. 

Iw If I ftod txty tbeiee i WDidd 
riilhae go ie ^ warimor than a itoldar, 

F. Perbftp» ihb watntor eobfttiMa 
aw {ileasanter ) ¥iifc th^e af^ few a^ 
viMngtk^ ^icb sH^e not btibi»€ed b/ 
softie isoenvettmiees ; afid it k the 
tTMsfe wbdem t(]^ W cidntented wkli 
ow kytv att^ ^sdeayeiif te titske thCl 
b^ ef ki One gfeat tes»o»# hoifiu 
ever» I wiiA |«iil id darive from ty»: 
globe-lecture. You see that no part of 
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the world is void 6f our human bre- 

thren, who, amidst all the diversities of 

character and condition, are yet all nien^ 

filling the station in which their Creator 

has placed them. We are too apt to 

iiaok at the differences of mankind, and 

^te AUidervalue all those who do not 

: agree with us in matters that we think 

of high importance. But who are we-^ 

laiid what cause have we to think our- 

^selves right, and all others wrong? 

C&n we imagine that hundreds of mil- 

iiiiiM of our species in other parts of 

tlie world are left destitute of what is 

essential to their well-being, while a 

favoured few like ourselves are the 

only ones who possess it ? Having all 

a common nature, we must necessarily 

agree in more things than we difier in. 

T4ie road to virtue and happiness is 

alike open to all The mode of pursuit 

is various ; the end is the same. 



1^ 

I 

THE GAIN OF A LOSS. 

PHiLdbfSER possessed, a eonsidera^ 
^laoe about tl^ court, which otdiged 
him to liviS in a ^tyle of show aiid ^ex^ 
pease. lie kept high cMBtpmvy^ made 
.&e%uei)rt erxbettamment^ aadfarougbt 
IQ) A family <of several daughters in aQ 
the hauj»oiis elegaaaee which his tttu- 
ation i^d pFospects aeeiBed to j^ustify* 
Hj» wii&liad J^alls mid routs at her owit 
laoiise, and fre^iiieiited'aU tStie places dT 
&shi^aab]e amusement. A£fcer a&miM 
jeaffs passed in this aiafii»er, a s^uldeA 
change of pait^es ithrew' pyiaisider out 
(^ bis ^employment, and at <i»ce ruinal 
all ihis plans of fu^bure advancements 
Tliau^h liis place had be^i leicratiti«e» 
the >ey^e;Bce it led him into miare thaa 
compensated the profits, so Uaat, insitead 
of saviiagany thing, hehadinvolvedhim^ 
self ^considerably in debt. His creditor^ 

VOL. VI. . o ' 
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on hearing of the change in his afiairs, 
became so iipportunate, that in order to 
satisfy them, he was compelled to sell a 
moderate paternal estate, in a remote 
county, reserving nothing out of it but 
one small farm. Philander had strength 
of mind sufficient to enable him at once 
to decide on the best plan to be followed 
in his present circumstances; instead, 
therefore, of wasting his time and re- 
maining property in fruitless attempts 
to interest his town friends in his favour, 
he sold off his fine furniture, and with- 
out delay carried down his whole fanyly 
to the little spot he could still call his 
own, where he commenced a life of in- 
dustry and strict frugality in the capa^ 
city of a small farmer. It was long be- 
fore the female part of his household 
could accommodate themselves to a. 
mode of living so new to them, and so 
destitute of all that they had been accus- 
tomed to regard as essential to theirvery 
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existence. At length, however, mutual 
affection and natural good sense, and 
above all, necessity, brought them to 
acquiesce tolerably in their situation, 
and to engage in earnest in its duties* 
Occasional regrets, however, could not 
but remain ; and the silent sigh would 
tell whither their thoughts were fled. 

Philander perceived it, but took care 
never to imbitter their feelings by harsh' 
chidings or untimely admonitions. But 
on the anniversary of their taking posses- 
sion of the farm-house; he assembled 
them under a spreading tree that grew 
before their little garden, and while tlie 
summer's sun gilded all the objects 
around, he thus addressed them : 

** My dear partners in every fortune, 
if the revolution of a year has had the 
effect on your mind that it has on mine, 
I may congratulate you on our condition. 
I am now able with a firm tone to ask 
myself, what have I lost? and I feel so 
o2 
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nmch^ more to he pleasedf with- than to 
regret, that the qwestiAw giveff meFatiter 
comfort tha» sorrow. Look at yoH 
spfeftcM laminary, ami teli me if its gra- 
dual appearance above the horizon on 
a fine moFning, shedding Bgbfe and joy 
over the wide creatio», be not a gramfer 
as well as a more heart-cheering spec* 
tacle than that cf the most magnificent 
saloon, illuminated wHbdazdSnghistres. 
Is not the spirit of thewholesome breeze, 
fresh from the inountaini and perfumed 
vnth wild flowers, infinitelj more invi- 
goratingto tJie sense* than the air of the 
crowded drawing-room, loaded wMt 
scented powder and essencesp? Did we 
relish so well the disguised dishes wfth 
which a French cook strove to whet our 
sickly appetitei^, as we do our draught of 
new milk, our home-made loaf^ and the 
other articles of our simple fare ? Was 
omr sleep so sweet after midnight sup* 
pers and the long vigils of cards, as itisf 
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ncnr, that earfjrrisfng and the exercises 
of the day prepare ns for dtosing out 
ejres' bs soon as irigfrt has covered every 
t^ing with her friendly veil ? Shafih we 
iicmplatrr that otir clothes at present 
orfjr afnswer the purpose of keeping us 
warm, when we recoHect all the care 
and pains it cost tts to keep pace with 
tlie fashion, and the mortification we 
underwent at bemg outshone by^ our 
superiors in fortune ? Did not the vexa- 
tion of insolent and unfaithful servants 
overbalance the trouble we now find in 
waiting on ourselves ? We may regret 
the loss of society ; but, alas \ what was 
the society of a crowd of visitors who 
regarded us merely as the keepers of 
2L place of public resort, and whom we 
visited with similar sensations ?^ If we 
formerly could* command leisure to 
cultivate our minds and acquire polite 
accomplishments; did we, in reality^ 
apply much leisure to these purposes^ 



and is not our time now filled more 
to our satisfaction by employments of 
which we cannot doubt the usefuhi6ss ? 
not to say, that the moral virtues we are 
now called upon to exercise, aftbrd the 
truest cultivation to our minds. What, 
then, have we lost? In improved health, 
the charms of a beautiful country, a 
decent supply of all real wants, and the 
love and kind offices of each "other, do 
not we still possess enough for worldly 
happiness..^ We have lost, indeed, a 
certam rank and station in life ; but 
have we not acquired another as truly 
respectable? ^e are debari-ed the 
prospects of future advancement ; but 
if our present condition is a good one, 
why need we lament that it is likely to 
be lasting ? The next anniversary will 
find us more in harmony with our situa- 
tion than even the present. Look for- 
ward then cheerily. The storm is past. 
We have been shipwrecked, but we 
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have only exchatiged a cumbrous vessel 
for a light pinnace, and we are again, 
on our course. Much of our cargo has 
been thrown overboard, but no one 
loses what he does not miss.*' 

Thus saying. Philander tenderly em- 
braced his wife and daughters. The 
tear stood in their eyes, but qonsolatioa 
beamed on their hearts. 
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EPILOGUE. 



And now^ so many Evenings past> 
Our BudgfBfs^Ay-exA »t last ; 

l^or like to be xeplemshed aaare. 

Then^ youthful fnend9^ fiaureweU! my heart 

Shall speak a blessmg as we part. 

May Wisdom^s 'seeds in -every mmd 
Fit soil and careful culture find; 
Bach generous plant with vigour shoot> 
And kindly rip^ into fhiit! 
Hope of the world, the rising race. 
May Heav'n with fostering love embrace. 
And turning to a whiter page. 
Commence with them a better age! 
An age of lijjit tod joy, which we, 
Alas ! In pr(&ise only see. 

J. A. 



THE END. 
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